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THE WOMEN OF INDIA. 


ALTHOUGH I have given a somewhat ambitious title to this article, I 
do not presume to suppose that within its few pages I can touch 
even the outskirts of so great a subject; still less do I lay claim to 
any very special knowledge of the manners, customs, or lives of the 
women of whom I write. Four years in India have taught me the 
magnitude and the difficulties of the questions which affect their 
well-being ; they have given me a deep sense of my own ignorance of 
the countless details which must be studied before speaking with 
authority on such a subject; and they have shown me how impos- 
sible it is to generalise upon the ‘ women’ of a country when that 
country is as large and as much divided as is the continent of 
Europe. 

There is, in fact, no statement one can make from personal obser- 
vation of one part of India which is not open to flat contradiction 
from good authorities in another. The ways of the north are not 
those of the south, and the customs of the east differ from those of 
the west; while even in a single province, differences of caste, 
religion, and race cause an infinite variety of habits in the people ; 
so that anyone who has tried to discover the truth on one particular 
point with regard to the natives of India will have found that every 
general assertion made with respect to their customs must necessaril y 
be burdened with innumerable exceptions. 

Few Europeans have such opportunities of knowing native women 
intimately as zenana missionaries; but even they, as a rule, can only 
speak with authority on the customs of their own particular district, 
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and know nothing of the characteristics of women belonging to 
other parts of the country; and so, although everything they write 
on the subject is interesting and worthy of attention, it would 
demand the perusal of many hundred missionary magazines to 
acquire from them a complete idea of the ‘ women of India.’ 

Under these circumstances, I do not pretend either to dogmatise or 
to instruct, but I write with the faint hope of communicating to others 
some of the sympathy I myself feel for our Indian sisters, of suggest- 
ing a slightly different view of them from that usually prevailing in 
this country, and of awakening interest in the various efforts that 
are being made to improve their condition and to relieve their 
sufferings. I shall attempt no learned disquisition and shall quote 
no authorities, but will merely try to give the impressions which I 
gathered in my tours through India and at my two homes at Calcutta 
and Simla, as well as those obtained from facts inquired into and 
learnt in connection with the arrangements it fell to my lot to 
make for the fund for supplying medical relief to Indian women. 

There is in England a conventional idea of the native woman, 
which, although partially true in respect to certain phases of her 
existence, would yet be found faulty in most particulars if examined 
by persons thoroughly acquainted with the subject. It is one which 
appears to exclude from consideration all that may be happy in an 
Indian woman’s life, and which regards her only as an ill-used child- 
wife, an amiable nonentity, a cruelly treated widow, a neglected 
invalid, or a prisoner shut up in a zenana, where she never sees the 
face of any man but her husband. To the unrelieved gloom of this 
picture Idemur. In reality, an enormous proportion of the female 
population—thatis to say,allthe women of the lower castes—go about 
freely, performing their daily avocations, and assisting at popular 
fétes and religious festivals, where they may be seen enjoying them- 
selves in merry-go-rounds, or plunging in the sacred waters of the 
Ganges ; while, far from being invariably downtrodden and helpless, 
the native woman often rules not only a family but a State, and 
can from the seclusion of the zenana make her influence very 
sensibly felt. In fact, from all I have heard,I should say that female 
rule is quite as efficacious and as frequent in Indian homes as it is 
in English ones, and certainly mothers-in-law and grandmothers 
exercise an authority there which they would not presume to usurp 
in England. 

I have myself some very happy impressions of what I may call 
the lighter moments of an Indian woman’s life. I see her sharing 
in the ‘ tamasha’ incident to a State visit to her town, crowding the 
roofs of the houses, hanging out of the windows, laughing and talk- 
ing to her neighbours. I see her drying her brilliant garments on 
the river steps, or chattering at the well, or walking with graceful 
carriage, her brass lota on her head. In the Hills at Simla, I see 
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her as a most active little workwoman aiding the masons at their 
building, or appearing in all her finery to enjoy the humours of the 
Sepi fair. At Darjeeling, another Hill station, her character is 
different, but not less cheerful. Her jewellery is more valuable and 
more massive, and her fortune often hangs in rupees round her neck. 
She is the porter at the railway-station, the woman of business at 
the market—the equal, apparently, in all things with the man. 

My first impression, therefore, is, that the lower-caste women in 
India, who are not kept behind the purdah, but may be seen in the 
streets of the towns and villages, and: in the country districts, are as 
free as most European peasantry, as happy, and as cheerful. , 

Nor even when I come to the zenana can I allow that the 
melancholy view is the only correct one. The lark beats its wings 
against the bars, while the canary is apparently happy in its cage ; 
and although the life behind the purdah would be absolutely in- 
tolerable to us, the women born to it accept the obligation as a 
matter of course, and are rather proud of the distinction it seems to 
confer on them. They do not aspire to liberty; they have no unful- 
filled ambitions; they are not struggling in their chains; they know 
nothing of the outer world, nor, on the other hand, are they exposed 
to many of its trials and temptations; and it may be that what 
their life loses in interest and variety it gains in peace and security. 
Indeed I can imagine many a weary and toiling woman in this our 
overcrowded and busy world sighing for such a harbour of refuge as 
the zenana might appear to her to afford. 

The impressions I carried away from my visits to zenanas were 
invariably pleasant ones; I have nowhere seen women more sympa- 
thetic, more full of grace and dignity, more courteous, or more 
successful in the art of giving a really cordial reception to a stranger 
than those I met behind the purdah. In spite of the shortcomings 
of interpreters and the want of a common language, I never left a 
zenana without being deeply impressed by the gentleness, friendli- 
ness, and charm of manner I found there. The softness and 
voluptuous ease of Turkish and Egyptian harems are missing in 
India, and are, I think, replaced by the hardier growth of a simpler 
and more natural life; while Indian women have one great mercy to 
be thankful for, in that they are spared the debasing presence of the 
eunuch guard, with his hateful familiarity and his masterful airs. 

In India, however, the seclusion of women is known to be so 
contrary to Western ideas that whenever any European lady interests 
herself in some scheme for ameliorating the condition of her Eastern 
sisters she is at once suspected of ultimate designs upon the purdah. 
But I, for my part, consider that under the present conditions of 
Eastern life the zenana system offers many undoubted advantages. 
I think that neither the men nor the women of the country are 
prepared for its abolition; and while I would earnestly advocate 
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improvements calculated to give interests, occupations, outdoor 
exercise, and innocent amusements to zenana women, I have no 
desire to touch their privacy; and, in arranging for their medical 
relief, every effort was made by me, and by those who worked with 
me, to respect to the very utmost all the laws which govern the 
purdah system. 

I have also a very delightful remembrance of the various girls’ 
schools I visited in different parts of India. Clad in their own 
picturesque and bright-coloured garments, and laden with jewellery, 
these miniature women are most attractive little beings, and the 
mystery hanging over their future life, with its infant marriage and 
its zenana seclusion, appeals in an extraordinary manner to the 
imagination. 

I believe that for once a general statement may be made which 
is universally true, and that is, that Indian girls are very quick at 
learning. Those I have seen certainly appear to read and to write 
in a shorter time, and very much better, than English children, and 
they have a quiet and business-like way about them which is peculiar 
to them. My duty on the occasions of my visits to schools was 
generally prize-giving ; and it was amusing to see the critical eye 
with which each prize was regarded by the recipient; while, for me, 
it was sometimes painful if the verdict was unfavourable. I have 
seen a meek little girl return to the charge when the doll I had 
conferred upon her was very much less good-looking than that in 
the possession of her neighbour, and after that experience, small or 
ill-dressed dolls really made me feel quite guilty and uncomfort- 
able. The species usually administered to Indian children is of 
china, with a pink and white face, black china hair, and long china 
boots. It is not a pretty doll, and it is intensely European. 

A school feast in India means an entertainment without food, 
and, as a rule, is a very quiet and passive amusement ; but at Simla 
and at Barrackpore, where small zenana schools sometimes came to 
my garden, it was delightful to see the little girls pull off their 
bracelets and anklets, tie them up in a handkerchief, and, after 
depositing them with some trustworthy person, begin to run and 
play and romp about as merrily as any English children. 

These schools are under missionary ladies, and must do incalcul- 
able good in improving the present and future generations of Indian 
women. Mothers who can look back on their own schooldays will 
be anxious that their children may have the same advantages; and 
it is to be hoped that every year more young wives will avail them- 
selves of the opportunities these ladies offer them of continuing 
their studies in their own homes. 

One of the best native schools I visited was the Maharani’s High 
Caste School, at Mysore. It is entirely under native management, 
and every detail of its administration is most carefully thought out. 
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The subjects to be studied, the books to be used, the prejudices 
of parents, the exigencies of caste, all are attended to. The whole 
management is eminently practical, and a tour I made of the classes 
while at work impressed me much. I was very pleased to see that 
in addition to the ordinary curriculum of primary schools, music, 
cooking, and hygiene were taught, and nothing seemed to be 
omitted which could turn the girls brought up there into pleasant 
companions, useful wives, and sensible mothers; while one depart- 
ment of this school offered to my inspection a charming and unusual 
sight, that of a class of student mothers, conning their tasks with 
their babies in their arms. 

Of those Indian women who have attended the high schools or the 
university classes, and who are in fact educated, and, as it is called, 
emancipated, I have a very high opinion. In Oriental countries 
generally, emancipation from the strict rules of the purdah, and 
the education of women, are apt to mean dissipation and French 
novels; but in India they really seem to lead to a higher life. The 
educated Indian ladies I have met retain all the remarkably feminine 
character of their race; they lose none of the modesty of their de- 
meanour, and I have never seen a sign, nor have I ever heard the 
faintest whisper, of any levity in their conduct. The example they 
set, and the respect they command, will probably do more to advance 
the education of women, and to allay the fears of those who are opposed 
to it, than either theoretical considerations or the more conscious 
efforts of organised societies. 

The same praise may be given with equal truth to Parsee women. 
They are naturally clever ; they are well educated ; and, wearing their 
own pretty and becoming dress, they enter freely into society, of 
which they are graceful, and intelligent, and honoured members. 
Any description of the brighter side of female life in India would be 
incomplete which omitted to mention them. 

From the cheerful point of view, also, I am tempted to say some- 
thing of Burmese women. They differ entirely from Indian ones, in 
appearance, manners, and customs. They have a marked individuality, 
and are so strong and bright, so full of life and activity, they combine 
such great business capacity with so much feminine grace, and their 
intercourse with the world is so perfectly free, that they add much to 
the gay and happy impression left upon one’s mind by a visit to 
Burmah., 

So far I have attempted to put a few light touches into a picture 
usually obscured by the darkest shadows; but now I must turn to 
the peculiar trials of an Indian woman’s life, and, continuing to give 
my own impressions and personal opinions for what they are worth, 
must consider shortly the three questions which appeal so powerfully 
to English sympathy and imagination—infant marriage, widowhood, 
and medical relief. 
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In order to make the subject of infant marriage clear, it may con- 
veniently be divided into two parts—betrothal and marriage—the 
betrothal being as binding as the marriage, and the betrothed becom- 
ing a widow should the other party to the contract die. The evils 
attached to the betrothal of infants are, first, that the anxiety of 
providing husbands, and the expenses attending the ceremonies in 
cennection with it, are very great, and fall very early and very heavily 
upon the parents; and, secondly, that a very numerous class of virgin 
widows is created. This is a custom with which it is very difficult 
for European minds to sympathise; but, as it appears to have a re- 
ligious foundation, and to be in ‘ accordance with the spirit and the 
letter of the Hindoo scriptures,’ it is one with which it would seem 
impossible to interfere. 

The age at which marriage may legally be consummated in India 
is ten years. The physical, mental, and moral objections to marriage 
at such an early age require no explanations ; they are patent to all. 
That a child is in no sense fit to become a wife and mother, that 
her own health often pays the penalty, and that the race that springs 
from her is likely to lose in physical and mental vigour, are facts 
which do not admit of contradiction. Marriage, however, will always 
take place in India much earlier than in European countries, and 
that it should be postponed for two or three years is all that the 
most ardent reformer can hope or expect at present. Itis calculated 
that in India one woman in five is a widow; of these a very large 
proportion must be women who, having been betrothed at any time 
between the cradle and ten years of age, have become widows with- 
out ever having been wives. To understand the full misery of their 
condition one must realise that marriage is the very Alpha and 
Omega of an Indian woman’s existence, and that the whole bent and 
training of her mind points to a husband as the end and object of 
life. He is,in fact, her only raison d’étre; and when, therefore, she 
either altogether misses the fulfilment of her destiny, or loses her 
husband early, she is, both in her own and in public estimation, a 
most unhappy being. The shorn head, the plain clothes, the absence 
of ornament, the abandonment of all luxury, are not gratuitous 
cruelties ; they are but the symbols of an overwhelming misfortune, 
and seem to be accepted as the natural expression of a hopeless 
grief. I do not see how this sentiment with regard to widowhood is 
to be modified by any reforms that we can suggest. It is only by 
the education and elevation of women that any change can come over 
the feeling of the people with regard to marriage, and it is only when 
public opinion ceases to regard her as a chattel, and begins to 
recognise her as a helpmate, that a woman’s condition, whether as 
wife or widow, can become more honourable and more worthy of 
respect. 

I said at the beginning of this article that it was almost impos- 
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sible to make a positive assertion with regard to any Indian custom. 
It would seem an easy matter, for example, to decide whether Indian 
women do or do not see male doctors; but even on this point the 
evidence is most conflicting. 

I think, however, that a careful examination of many contradic- 
tory statements leads to the conclusion that, in a very large number 
of cases, no man would ever, under any circumstances, be allowed into 
a zenana ; that, in others, he would only be admitted at the last ex- 
tremity, and would never be called in for minor maladies, or in the 
early stages of a serious illness ; that in many more, while permitted 
to enter the sacred precincts, he would be given no chance of making 
a real examination of the patient’s state; he might, through a hole 
in the curtain try her temperature, feel her pulse, or see her tongue, 
but that would be all. No man would ever be called in to attend 
a confinement case, and for all female diseases and chronic ailments 
Indian women are practically without any medical aid whatever. 

The published reports of the Government dispensaries in India 
show that a large number of women do attend them ; but from these 
statistics it would appear that far more men than women require 
relief, and as this is very unlikely to be the case, one must conclude 
that many women, even of the lowest castes, go without medical aid 
rather than receive it at the hands of men. But there is even a 
darker side to the medical question than the absence of a doctor’s 
help in sickness; there is the positive harm done by the ignorant, 
superstitious, and cruel practices of soi-disant midwives, and it would 
be difficult to exaggerate the loss of health and the loss of life occa- 
sioned by these women. For some years efforts have been made to 
provide trained medical assistance for Indian women, and during the 
last five a larger and more national scheme to supply this want has 
been organised, each year bringing fresh proofs of the steady progress 
it is making and of its success. 

To persons not specially interested in this part of the subject, it 
may seem too much to claim for it, that—leaving out of consideration 
the missionary question, with which I do not presume to deal—the 
very best way in which we can help our Indian sisters is by supply- 
ing them with medical relief. I must confess that I think it is; 
because it aims at diminishing suffering and at saving life; because 
education and general enlightenment must follow in its train; 
because it encourages and inculcates respect and consideration for 
women; because it brings cultivation and learning in contact with 
the zenana; and because in medicine and nursing Indian women 
will find professions open to them which they can take up with 
profit to themselves and advantage to their fellow-creatures—pro- 
fessions in the exercise of which widows, deprived as they are of 
home and family ties, may fill their lives with all the interest, 
occupation, and honour, so sadly wanting in their present state. 
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It may be thought that many of my statements are contradictory. 
I can only say that the contradictions exist. The trials of a native 
woman’s life are very peculiar and very great ; and they are of such 
a nature that they affect not only a class or a section of the popula- 
tion, but every single household in the country ; and for this reason 
they appeal very specially to our sympathy. But deeply as I feel 
for an Indian woman’s sorrows, I cannot ignore her joys; and I 
certainly am able to have a more kindly sentiment towards the 
nation as a whole, because I have seen happy wives and happy 
mothers in India, and because I believe in happy Indian homes. 


HarioT DuFFERIN AND AVA. 





THE ADVANTAGES OF POVERTY. 


Two essays from my pen, published in the North American Review, 
have been doubly fortunate in Britain in being reprinted by the 
Pall Mall Gazette under the new and striking title of ‘The Gospel 
of Wealth,’! and in attracting the attention of the one man who, 
of all others, could bring them most prominently before think- 
ing people. Mr. Gladstone’s review and recommendation in the 
November number of this Review gave them the most illustrious of 
sponsors ; he is followed in the December number by others of the 
highest eminence and authority. The discussion has taken a wide 
range, but I shall restrict myself to its bearings upon the ideas pre- 
sented in ‘The Gospel of Wealth.’ 

Mr. Gladstone first calls attention to the portentous growth of 
wealth. From every point of view this growth seems to me most 
beneficial; for we know that, rapid as is its growth, its distribution 
among the people in streams more and more numerous is still more 
rapid, the share of the joint product of capital and labour which 
has gone to labour during this generation being much greater than 
in any generation preceding, and constantly increasing. Evidences, 
drawn from many independent sources, converge and prove this 
beyond question. A few enormous fortunes have been amassed 
during the present generation in this new and undeveloped continent, 
but under conditions which no longer exist. In our day, even in 
the United States, it is much easier to lose a great fortune than to 
make one, and more are being lost than made. It is rather surpris- 
ing, therefore, that the Rev. Mr. Hughes should say :— 

Whatever may be thought of Mr. Henry George’s doctrines and deductions, no 
one can deny that his facts are indisputable, and that Mr. Carnegie’s ‘ progress’ is 
accompanied by the growing ‘ poverty’ of his less fortunate fellow-countrymen. 
(P. 891.) 


I do not know a writer of authority upon social and economic 
subjects who has not only disputed Mr. George’s statements, but 


! Bishop Potter, of New York (Church of England), in an article, styles them 
‘the word for the hour.’ 
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who has not pronounced their opposites to be the truth. Mr. 
George’s Progress and Poverty is founded upon two statements: 
first, that the rich are growing richer, and the poor poorer; and 
second, that land is going more and more into the hands of the few. 
The truth is, that the rich are growing poorer and the poor growing 
richer, and that the land is passing from the hands of the few into 
the hands of the many. A study of Mulhall’s Fifty Years of National 
Progress (pages 23-27) is strongly recommended to those desirous 
of learning the truth in regard to the distribution of wealth, upon 
which Mr. Mulhall says :— 

Nor does this wealth become congested among a small number of people ; on 


the.contrary, the rich grow less rich and more numerous every year, the poor 
fewer in ratio to population. (P. 28.) 


The same results are shown even in a more remarkable degree 
in the Republic. 

In regard to land, the United States Census gives the number 
and average size of farms as follows :— 


Number of Farms. 
1850 1860 1870 1880 
1,449,073 2,044,077 2,659,985 4,008,907 
Average size of Farms. 
Acres, « 203 199 153 134 


This tendency to more numerous and smaller holdings exists also in 
Britain, although hampered in its operation by repressive laws. 

I rejoice that Mr. Hughes quotes the well-known passage from 
Herbert Spencer, which, as he says, ‘exposes the sad delusion that 
great wealth is a great blessing——a passage which is throughout 
profoundly true; but is it possible that Mr. Hughes can be un- 
informed of the position Mr. George occupies in the wise mind of our 
mutual teacher? In speaking to Mr. Spencer of Mr. George’s book, 
Mr. Spencer told me that he had read a few pages, and then thrown 
it down as ‘trash.’ I know of no writer or thinker of recognised 
authority, except Mr. Hughes, who differs with the philosopher in this 
judgment. 

So far as the reference to myself is concerned—I understand, of 
course, it is in nowise personal, but only as the representative of a 
class—I beg to assure Mr. Hughes that the indisputable fact I know 
is, that my ‘ progress’ has inevitably carried with it, not ‘the growing 
poverty,’ but inevitably the growing riches of my fellow-countrymen 
as the progress of every employer of labour must necessarily carry 
with it the enrichment of the country and of the labourer. Imagine 
one speaking of ‘growing poverty’ in the United States. The 
American, more than any other workman, spends his savings for the 
purchase of a home. The savings banks are only one of several 
depositories used by him. 
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Nevertheless, the returns just made for the year 1890, for all the 
New England and Middle States (where millionaires do most abound), 
comprising a population of 17,300,000—more than half the total 
population of Britain—show that the deposits are $1,279,000,000— 
say 255 millions sterling, the increase for the year being thirteen 
millions sterling. The number of depositors is 3,520,000, showing 
that about one out of every five men, women, and children, has a 
bank account, equal practically to one to each family. The amount 
of savings invested for homes far exceeds the savings-bank deposits. 

The United States Census, 1880, shows only 88,665 public paupers 
in a population of 50,000,000, mainly aged and superannuated—one- 
third being foreigners. There were more blind and idiotic people 
in the public charitable institutions than paupers, and half as many 
deaf mutes, although the percentage of the ‘ defective classes’ is less 
than half that of Europe. The total number of all ‘dependent’ 
persons cared for was less than five per thousand, as compared with 
thirty-three per thousand in the United Kingdom. This percentage 
for Britain is happily only about one-fourth of what it has been, and 
its steady decrease is most encouraging. Good and charitable 
workers among the poor can best accelerate this decreasing process, 
until something like the American figure is reached, by instilling 
within the working classes of Britain those feelings of manly self- 
respect and those habits of sobriety and thrift which distinguish their 
race here, and keep it almost free, not only from pauperism, but 
from want or extreme poverty, except as the necessary result (acci- 
dent and sickness excepted) of their own bad habits. 

Mr. Hughes would not give currency knowingly to statements 
that were the reverse of correct. I earnestly hope, therefore, that 
he will satisfy himself that every writer of authority is not deceived 
when he asserts that poverty, want, and pauperism are rapidly 
diminishing quantities; and most significantly so, not so much 
through almsgiving, or efforts of the rich, but because of an im- 
provement through education in the habits of the people themselves 
—the only foundation upon which their continued progress can surely 
be built. Mr. Hughes can also readily learn another indisputable 
fact by inquiring at the shipyards of Glasgow, the iron and steel 
mills of Sheffield, the coal mines of the Midlands, or at industrial 
establishments generally, viz. that the working classes receive much 
greater compensation for their services than they ever did, or now 
do for any other form of labour, and much greater than they could 
possibly receive, except for the establishment of great enterprises by 
men of wealth. In these days of excitement and exaggeration, let 
it always be borne in mind that at no period in the history of the 
English-speaking race, wherever that race resides, has it been so easy 
as it is to-day for the masses, not only to earn comfortable liveli- 
hoods, but to save and have money in bank for a rainy day. When 
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they fail to do so, the true reformer looks more to their habits than 
to existing conditions for a satisfactory explanation. 

So far from it being a fact that ‘ millionaires at one end of the 
scale mean paupers at the other,’ as Mr. Hughes says, the reverse is 
obviously true. In a country where the millionaire exists there is 
little excuse for pauperism; the condition of the masses is satisfac- 
tory just in proportion as a country is blessed with millionaires. 
There is not a millionaire among the whole four hundred millions of 
China, nor one in Japan, nor in India, one or two perhaps in the 
whole of Russia, there are two or three in Germany, and not more 
than four or five in the whole of France, monarchs and hereditary 
nobles excepted. There are more millionaires upon the favoured 
little isle of Britain than in the whole of Europe, and in the United 

tates still more, of recent origin, than in Britain; and the revenues 
of the masses are just in proportion to the ease with which mil- 
lionaires grow. ‘The British labourer receives more for one day’s 
handling of the shovel than the blacksmith or carpenter of China, 
Russia, India, and Japan receives for a whole week’s labour, and 
double that of his Continental fellow-workman. The skilled artisan 
of America receives more than double the artisan of Britain. Mil- 
lionaires can only grow amidst general prosperity, and this very 
prosperity is largely promoted by their exertions. Their wealth is 
not made, as Mr. Hughes implies, at the expense of their fellow- 
countrymen. Millionaires make no money when compelled to pay 
low wages. Their profits accrue in periods when wages are high, and 
the higher the wages that have to be paid, the higher the revenues 
of the employer. It is true,and not false, therefore, that capital and 
labour are allies and not antagonistic forces, and that one cannot 
prosper when the other does not. 

I feel as if I should apologise for taking so much space in stating 
truisms ; but much of the prejudice and hostility which unnecessarily 
exist between capital and labour arise from such statements as those 
quoted. 

To return to Mr. Gladstone. Would that his adhesion to ‘ The 
Gospel of Wealth’ in its entirety could be obtained! Deeply 
gratifying is the favour which he accords in general to its scope and 
aim; but the destructive character of his criticism upon one vital 
point is important. He is quite right imsaying that, ‘though partial, 
it is a serious difference.’ It arises from his fond clinging affection 
for the principle of hereditary transmission of position and wealth, 
and of business, and for magnificence upon the part of those in 
station. We must meet this serious matter at the threshold. 

The fundamental idea of ‘ The Gospel of Wealth’ is that surplus 
wealth should be considered as a sacred trust to be administered by 
those into whose hands it falls, during their lives, for the good of the 
community. It predicts that the day is at hand when he who dies 
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possessed of enormous sums, which were his and free to administer 
during his life, will die disgraced, and holds that the aim of the 
millionaire should be to die poor. It likewise pleads for modesty of 
private expenditure. 

The most serious obstacle to the spread of such a gospel is un- 
doubtedly the prevailing desire of men to accumulate wealth for the 
express purpose of bequeathing it to their children, or to spend it in 
ostentatious living. I have therefore endeavoured to prove that, at 
the root of the desire to bequeath to children, there lay the vanity of 
the parents, rather than a wise regard for the good of the children. 
That the parent who leaves his son enormous wealth generally deadens 
the talents and energies of the son, and tempts him to lead a less 
useful and less worthy life than he otherwise would, seems to me 
capable of proof which cannot be gainsaid. It is many years since 
I wrote in a rich lady’s album, ‘I should as soon leave to my son a 
curse as “ the Almighty Dollar.”’ Exceptions abound to every general 
rule, but I think not more exceptions to this rule than to others, 
namely—that ‘ wealth is a curse to young men, and poverty a bless- 
ing;’ but if these terms seem rather strong, let us state the propo- 
sition thus: that wealth left to young men, as a rule, is disadvanta- 
geous; that lives of poverty and struggle are advantageous. Mr. 
Gladstone asks :-— 

Is it too much to affirm that the hereditary transmission of wealth and position, 
in conjunction with the calls of occupation and of responsibility, is a good and not 
an evil thing? I rejoice to see it among our merchants, bankers, publishers: I 
wish it were commoner among our great manufacturing capitalists. 


He also says :— 
Even greater is the subject of hereditary transmission of land: more important 
and more difficult. 


Mr. Gladstone does not favour entails of money, but adds :-— 

But is it another matter when in commerce, or in manufacture, or in other 
forms of enterprise, such for example as the business of a great publishing house, 
the work of the father is propagated by his descendants ? 


These passages imply that the hereditary transmission of wealth 
and position and of business are not detrimental—as I think them 
—but desirable: a good and not an evil thing. Let us take the first 
form, that of sons following the occupations of their fathers. Little, 
I think, does one know, who is not in the whirl of business affairs, of 
the rarity of the combined qualities requisite for conducting the busi- 
ness enterprises of to-day. The time has passed when business once 
established can be considered almost permanently secure. Business 
methods have changed ; goodwill counts for less and less. Success in 
business is held by the same tenure, nowadays, as the Premiership of 
Britain—at the cost of a perpetual challenge to all comers. The 
fond parent who invests his son with imaginary business qualifications, 
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and places him in charge of affairs—upon the successful management 
of which the incomes of thousands depend— incurs a grave responsi- 
bility. Most of the disastrous failures of the day arise from this 
very cause. It is as unjust to the son as to the community. Out of 
seven serious failures during a panic in New York, five were traced 
to this root. One of these sons is an exile to escape punishment for 
breaking a law which he did not clearly understand. I have joined 
with others in asking the President to pardon him—a step I have 
never taken before on behalf of any law-breaker, but in this case I 
consider the father, not the son, the guilty party. The duty of the 
head of a great enterprise is, to interest capable assistants who are 
without capital, but who have shown aptitude for affairs, and raise 
these to membership and management. The banker who hands over 
his business to sons, because they are sons, is guilty of a great offence. 
The transmission of wealth and rank, without regard to merit or 
qualifications, may pass from one peer to another not without much, 
but without serious injury, since the duties are matter of routine and 
seldom involve the welfare or means of others, but the management 
of business, never. 

But assuming that business enterprises can be handed over 
properly in deference to hereditary claims, is it wise or desirable 
that they should be? I think not. The millionaire business-man 
rates his vocation higher than I, who sees in it the best or highest, 
or even a desirable career for his sons. The sons of the wealthy 
have a right instinct which tells them that to engage in work where 
the primary object is gain, is unworthy of those who, relieved from 
the necessity of earning a livelihood, are in a position to devote 
themselves to any of the hundred pursuits in which their time and 
knowledge can be employed primarily for the good of the community. 
The sons of the millionaire are to be regarded with approval who 
cannot be induced to take the absorbing and incessant interest in 
their father’s business which is necessary to save it from ruin. 
The day is over when even the richest can play at business, as rich 
men’s sons must almost invariably do. There are exceptions where 
the son shows tastes and decided ability which render him the 
natural successor; but these are rare, far too rare to take into 
account in estimating the value of a custom. This ability, more- 
over, should be proved in some other establishment than that of the 
father. 

When we come to the hereditary transmission of land, Mr. 
Gladstone’s words are most touching. He paints a lovely picture 
of the 
wonderful diversity and closeness of the ties by which, when rightly used, the office 
of the landed proprietor binds together the whole structure of rural society, .. . 


that cohesion, interdependence, and affection of the gens, which is in its turn a fast 
compacting bond of societies at large. 
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But is this a picture of to-day? Has not that day passed also, 
except in a few instances such as that furnished by the late lamented 
Lord Tollemache, and upon a smaller scale by Mr. Gladstone him- 
self, in that earthly paradise, Hawarden ? 

The cultivation of land is now a business conducted upon a 
commercial basis by independent men, whom the landed proprietor 
no longer leads, and who most fortunately can lead themselves. The 
American citizen, who is himself landlord, factor, tenant, and 
labourer, requiring from the land he owns and tills only the support 
of himself and family, has rendered impossible the maintenance of 
more than one class from the product of agricultural land anywhere 
in the world. Knowing the kind of citizen which this condition 
creates, and knowing also the character of the Scotch farmer, as 
evolved through the operation of long leases which make him 
practically independent—although in his case the magic power of 
ownership, which counts for so much, is still lacking—and estimating 
these classes as men and as citizens, I have no doubt that the 
balance of advantage, both to the individual and to the State, is 
largely in favour of the change. Should the abolition of primo- 
geniture and entail come with the changes democracy is expected to 
inaugurate, large estates in Britain would probably be divided into 
farms and owned by the people. The history of Denmark in this 
particular might then be that of Britain; and the temptation which 
now exists to leave territorial domains to eldest sons would thus be 
removed, and with it one great obstacle to the adoption of ‘The 
Gospel of Wealth ’—the desire, futile as vain, to found or maintain 
hereditary families. 

Mr. Gladstone instances the Marquis of Salisbury succeeding to 
the office of Prime Minister, which office ten generations ago was 
filled by one of his ancestors, and asks: ‘Is not this tie of lineage a 
link binding him to honour and to public virtue?’ Is not Mr. 
Gladstone unfortunate in naming Lord Salisbury in support of his 
views? I have always regarded him as a striking instance of the 
advantage of not being born to hereditary wealth and position. Like 
the great founder of the Cecils, Lord Salisbury himself was born a 
commoner; a younger son with a younger son’s portion; and with 
the promptings of decided ability within him, he did everything in 
his power to prevent being narrowed and restricted by the smother- 
ing robes of rank and wealth. The laws of his country forced him 
to sink his individuality in a peerage, but for which English history 
might have told of a first and a second Cecil, as it tells of a first and a 
second Pitt—men too great to be obliterated as men, by any title, 
It is a sad descent in historical rank from ‘Cecil’ to the ‘ Marquis’ 
of anything. The highest title which a man can write upon the 
page of history is his own name. Mr. Gladstone’s will be there; 
Gladstone he is, Gladstone he will remain, even if he tried to make 
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future generations lose his commanding personality in ‘ the Dukedom 
of Clydesdale,’ or any title whatever. But who among his contem- 
poraries in public life is to stand this supreme test of masterdom ? 
There is room for one only in each generation. It is safe to »redict 
that, whoever he be, he will resemble ‘ Gladstone’ in one essential 
feature : he will be of the people, free from the disadvantage of heredi- 
tary wealth and position, and stamp his name and personality upon 
the glittering scroll. ‘ Disraeli’ promised well for a time, but he fades 
rapidly into Beaconsfield—a shadow of a name. The title proves 
greater than the man. 

As a ‘Saturday Reviewer,’ Robert Talbot Cecil (what a glorious 
name to lose!) had proved himself a power: it is a hundred to one, 
that had he been born to the hereditary title, he would have remained 
an obscure commonplace Marquis, resembling in this respect the 
many generations of Marquises of Salisbury which had followed each 
other, and whose noble history is comprised—and fully comprised— 
in Burke’s Peerage in the three letters, b, m,d. The only man of 
his family from whom he can derive inspiration ‘ binding him to 
honour and to public virtue,’ is the great original Cecil, and the 
founder of his own branch of the house, who, like himself, was a 
younger son, and had neither wealth nor rank. He did not even 
reach knighthood till late in his career. The great Cecil sprang 
from the people, and had none of the advantages which Mr. Glad- 
stone, as I think wrongly, attributes to hereditary wealth and posi- 
tion. Lineage is, indeed, most important, but only the lineage of 
the immediate parents; for in each generation one half of the strain 
is changed. Fortunately for the high-placed ones of the earth, it is 
unnecessary for them to scrutinise the characters of their ancestors 
beyond the preceding generation. Happy for the royal children of 
Britain that they can dwell upon the virtues of father and mother, 
and stop there. Lord Salisbury, like many able men, perhaps, owes 
his commanding qualities to his mother, who was the daughter of a 
country gentleman—a commoner, secure from the disadvantages of the 
hereditary transmission of wealth and rank. It is curious that the 
present ruler of the other branch of the English race, our President, 
has the same good fortune Mr. Gladstone claims for the Marquis of 
Salisbury, his grandfather having been President. But it is safe to 
say, that the ruler upon this side would never have occupied that 
high office had he received fortune and position from his grandfather, 
or had he himself acquired riches. No party is so foolish as to 
nominate for the Presidency a rich man, much less a millionaire. 
Democracy elects poor men. The man must have worked for his 
bread to be an available candidate; and if, like Lincoln, he has been 
so fortunate as to be compelled to split rails, or, like Garfield, to drive 
mules upon a canal, and subsequently to clean the rooms and light 
the fires of the school in part payment for his tuition, or, like Blaine, 
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to teach school, so much more successfully does he appeal to the 
people. This applies not only to the Presidency : one of the strongest 
aspirants for that office lost his renomination to the Senate, because 
a house that he erected in Washington was taken as an indication of 
tastes incompatible with republican simplicity of life. Nothing 
more fatal to the prospects of a public man in America than wealth, 
or the display of wealth. The dangers of a plutocracy that his 
Eminence Cardinal Manning fears are, I assure him, purely imagi- 
nary. There is no country in which wealth counts for so little 
as in the Republic. The current is all the other way. Is the 
influence of lineage less upon the Republican President in binding 
him to honour and public virtue, because neither hereditary rank 
nor wealth was transmitted ? Because he is poor and a commoner, is he 
less sensitive to the promptings of honour and virtue? I think it 
will be found that the best and greatest of Britain do not differ from 
the greatest and best of other lands: these have had a lineage which 
linked them to honour and to public virtue, but almost without ex- 
ception the lineage of honest poverty—of laborious wage-receiving 
parents, leading lives of virtuous privation, sacrificing comforts that 
their sons might be kept at school—lineage from the cottage of poverty, 
not the palace of hereditary rank and position. Mr. Gladstone him- 
self hasa lineage. Does it bind him less than Lord Salisbury is bound 
by his, to honour and public virtue? His ancestors were Scotch 
farmers without wealth or rank, yet I doubt not that Mr. Gladstone’s 
career has been as strongly and as nobly influenced by his knowledge 
or recollections of the poor and virtuous lives lived by his forefathers, 
as that of any hereditary monarch or noble who ever lived could be 
by thoughts of his ancestors ; and of one thing, I am absolutely sure, 
he has reason to be much prouder of his lineage than nobles or 
monarchs in general can possibly be of theirs. Among many advan- 
tages arising, not from the transmission of hereditary wealth and 
position, but from the transmission of hereditary ‘ poverty and health,’ 
there is one which, to my mind, overweighs all the others combined. 
It is not permitted the children of king, millionaire, or noble, to have 
father and mother in the close and realising sense of these sacred 
terms. The name of father, and the holier name of mother, are but 
names to the child of the rich and the noble. To the poor boy these 
are the words he conjures with; his guides, the anchors of his soul, 
the objects of his adoration. Neither nurse, servant governess, nor 
tutor has come between him and his parents. In his father he has 
had tutor, companion, counsellor, and judge. It is not given to the 
born millionaire, noble, or prince to dwell upon such a heritage as is 
his who has had in his mother nurse, seamstress, teacher, inspirer, 
saint—his all in all. 

Hereditary wealth and position tend to rob father and mother of 
their children, and the children of father and mother. It cannot be 
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long ere their disadvantages are felt more and more, and the advantages 
of plain and simple living more clearly seen. 

Poor boys reared thus directly by their parents possess such ad- 
vantages over those watched and taught by hired strangers, and ex- 
posed to the temptations of wealth and position, that it is not surprising 
they become the leaders in every branch of human action. They 
appear upon the stage, athletes trained for the contest, with sinews 
braced, indomitable wills, resolved to do or die. Such boys always 
have marched, and always will march, straight to the front and lead the 
world ; they are the epoch-makers. Let one select the three or four 
foremost names, the supremely great in every field of human triumph, 
and note howsmall is the contribution of hereditary rank and wealth to 
the short list of the immortals who have lifted and advanced the race. 
It will, I think, be seen that the possession of these is almost fatal 
to greatness and goodness, and that the greatest and the best. of our 
race have necessarily been nurtured in the bracing school of poverty 
—the only school capable of producing the supremely great, the 
genius. 

Upon the plea made by ‘The Gospel of Wealth’ for modesty of 
private expenditure, Mr. Gladstone says :— 


On whieh, however, it may be observed that among those whose station excuses 
or even requires magnificence, there are abundant opportunities, and there are also 
beautiful and graceful examples of personal simplicity and restraint. 


This seems to me a branch from the Upas Tree of hereditary 
transmission of wealth and position. Is it true that station requires 
magnificence, or true that true dignity of station is enhanced by 
simplicity ? Here are some words of President Cleveland in his 
message to Congress upon this point :— 


We should never be ashamed of the simplicity and prudential economies which 
are best suited to the operation of a Republican form of government and most com- 
patible with the mission of the American people. Those who are selected for a 
limited time to manage public affairs are still of the people, and may do much by 
their example to encourage, consistently with the dignity of their official functions, 
that plain way of life which among their fellow-citizens aids integrity and promotes 
thrift and prosperity. 


President Cleveland only follows the teachings and examples of 
every American President, and of all others in official station. There 
‘are no pecuniary prizes in the Republic for judge, bishop, or 
president ; neither any pensions except that judges are retired upon 
half-pay at seventy years of age. The very moderate salaries given 
to all officials enforce modest expenditure, and the influence of this 
upon the nation is as powerful as salutary. Were some future King 
of Britain to announce that the serious consideration of the subject 
of wealth and poverty had led him to resolve to live as the President 
of the United States and his family live, upon ten thousand pounds 
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a year, and to return to the nation, or devote to public uses, the 
hundreds of thousands of pounds spent for magnificence, and were 
he to live in accordance with this resolve, would it lessen or enhance 
the true dignity of his life and station ? Would it lessen or enhance 
his influence? Is it reascnable to estimate that all the good that 
monarch could possibly do in his restricted position would equal 
that which would flow from setting the example of living a quiet 
unostentatious modest life—administering his surplus not upon 
himself, but for others? The only objection that might be raised 
against such action is, that it would render the king a personage far 
too powerful for the system of constitutional monarchy, which 
requires ‘king’ to be but a word meaning the will of the Cabinet. 
The man capable of taking such action would not be only titular 
‘king’ but a power in the State. The Right Hon. John Morley, 
replying to a question asked by a constituent at a meeting in 
Newcastle, some time ago, bearing upon this very point of expendi- 
ture and magnificence in the State, gave expression to the hope 
that the highly placed might learn that the truest dignity consisted 
in quiet and simple living. Ido not quote his words but the scope 
of his reply. Mr. Gladstone himself will leave behind him many 
titles to the affection, gratitude, and admiration of his countrymen; 
but when the future eulogist says of him—as he will truly be able 
to say—what is said of Pitt upon his monument in Guildhall, he 
will pay him the greatest of all tributes. These words are: ‘ Dis- 
pensing for many years the favours of his sovereign, he lived 
without ostentation and died poor.’ If we cannot have Mr. Gladstone 
preaching in favour of modest living upon the part of those in 
station, we rejoice that none excels him in the practice of that 
virtue. It is seldom we are permitted to extol the example beyond 
the precept of the sage. 

Upon this subject I thank Mr. Hughes for the words he has 
written. He says: ‘The real question is not how much we ought 
to give away, but how much we dare retain for our own gratification.’ 
These words strike home to every man of wealth and station: ‘ How 
much dare we retain for our own gratification?’ This is a troublesome 
question which will not ‘down.’ Giving the one-tenth—the tithe 
—is easy. The true disciple of ‘The Gospel of Wealth’ has to pass 
far beyond that stage. His conscience may be quieted by arguing 
that he and his family are entitled to enjoy in moderation the best 
that the world affords. The earnest disciple can easily discover the 
efficacy of running in debt, as it were, by anticipating the expected 
surplus, and engaging in works for the general good before the cash 
is in hand, to an extent which really keeps him without available 
surplus, and even entails the necessity of figuring how to meet 
engagements. He can, when so situated, consider himself poor, and 
he will certainly feel himself so, The personal expenditure of the 
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very rich forms so small a part of their income, provided the rule is 
obeyed which forbids such extravagance as would render them 
conspicuous, that they can, perhaps, also find refuge from self- 
questioning in the thought of the much greater portion of their 
means which is being spent upon others. But I do not profess that 
this is entirely satisfactory, and I am glad to agree with Mr. Hughes 
in the very low estimate he places upon this partial treatment of the 
serious question he has raised: ‘ How much dare we retain for our 
own glorification ? ’ 

Upon the subject of giving, Mr. Gladstone thinks that I am 
severe in my judgment of private charity, when I estimate that of 
every thousand dollars spent in so-called charity, nine hundred and 
fifty of them had better be thrown into the sea. The history of the 
Charity Organisation of New York is here most instructive. Its con- 
fidential monthly bulletin recently gave the names of twenty-three 
bogus organisations which were soliciting contributions, many of them, 
unfortunately, with success. These have their printed annual reports, 
lists of distinguished contributors—in many cases, alas! these are 
genuine—their lady collectors, and all the other details. When the 
various charitable societies first combined and compared lists of those 
receiving aid, it was found that many names were upon seven or eight 
of the lists. Did my space permit, a story could be told that would 
impress upon every wealthy person that his duty is not to resolve to 
give, but to withhold until certain that his aid will not increase the 
area of what is called, in the stirring language of the day, ‘ the hell 
of want and misery,’ which he longs to remove. The towns of Con- 
necticut have recently been getting light upon almsgiving ; a morn- 
ing paper says :— 

The experience of Hartford with well-to-do public beggars may be duplicated 
in almost every town in Connecticut. A year or two ago in Norwich, a town agent 
investigated the condition of the numerous persons who were receiving town aid. 
In forty instances he found that the applicants for charity had from $500 to $3,000 
in the savings bank: in one case, that of a woman, who had been drawing ‘town 
money.’ for years, it was found she had nearly $20,000 in a local bank. 


This is the least deplorable side of the matter, for the money given 
to prudent, saving people, even if they may not need it, cannot pro- 
duce the serious consequences of that given to the much more 
numerous class who use it for the gratification of vice, and to enable 
them to live in idleness. Unless the individual giver knows the 
person or family in misfortune, their habits, conduct, and cause of 
distress, and knows that help given will help them to help themselves, 
he cannot act properly ; and, if he does act to save his own feelings 
—which one is very apt to do—he will increase rather than diminish 
the distress which appeals to him. There is really no true charity 
except that which will help others to help themselves, and which 
does not place within the reach of the aspiring the means to climb. 
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I notice a prevalent disposition to think only of the unfortunate 
wretches into whom the virtues necessary for improvement cannot 
be instilled. Common humanity impeis us to provide for the actual 
wants of human beings to see through our poor laws, that none die 
of starvation, to provide comfortable shelter, clothing, and instruction 
which should, however, always be dependent upon work performed ; 
but, in doing this, our thoughts should also turn to the benefits that 
are to accrue to those who are yet sound and industrious, and seeking 
through labour the means of betterment, by removing from their 
midst and placing under care of the State in workhouses the social 
lepers. Every drunken vagabond or lazy idler supported by alms 
bestowed by wealthy people is a source of moral infection to a neigh- 
bourhood. It will not do to teach the hardworking industrious man 
that there is an easier path by which his wants can be supplied. 
The earnest reformer will think as much, if not more, of the preserva- 
tion of the sound and valuable members among the poor, as of any 
real change which can be effected in those who seem hopelessly lost to 
temperance, industry, and thrift. He will labour more to prevent 
than to cure, feeling that it is necessary to remove the spoiled grape 
from the bunch, the spoiled apple from the barrel, mainly for the 
sake of the sound fruit that remains. He who would plunge the 
knife into the social cancer, if any good is to be effected thereby, 
must needs be a skilled surgeon with steady hand and calm judgment, 
with the feelings as much under control as possible, the less emotion 
the better. One reads or hears everywhere of rash proposals, well- 
meaning no doubt, full of the innocence of the dove, but there is no 
task which more requires the wisdom of the serpent, which seems 
wofully lacking in these sensational schemes. The following from 
Rabbi Adler must be quoted ; it is sound to the core (p. 889) :— 


Giving, however, is an easy matter; it needs neither special training nor sus- 
tained thought. But the purpose and methods of charitable relief cannot be 
iearned without a long and diligent apprenticeship, for which discipline in the 
painful school of personal experience is alone of any avail. 


Sorry as I am to say it, the more attention I give to this subject, 
the greater the genuine knowledge obtained, the higher I am disposed 
to raise my estimate of the evil produced by indiscriminate giving. 
From the standpoint of ‘ The Gospel of Wealth’ Mr. Gladstone’s 
criticisms are, indeed, serious—almost fatal—for it will be readily 
seen that if the hereditary transmission of wealth and position and 
of business concerns be not pernicious, as a rule, as I hold, but 
advantageous to the individuals receiving these bequests, and to the 
nation as well; and if station requires magnificence instead of 
simplicity, as I think, it will be hard indeed, if not impossible, to 
teach the wealthy that surplus wealth should be regarded as a sacred 
trust to be administered during their lives for the public good; 
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they will continue to gather and leave fortunes to their families, or 
spend them for magnificence as hitherto. I turn, therefore, for support 
to the views of the other contributors; let us hear them. 

His Eminence Cardinal Manning says :— 


Mr. Carnegie tells us plainly, first, that the accumulation of stagnant wealth to 
be bequeathed to heirs is a vain-glory in the giver, and may be a ruin to the re- 
ceiver ; secondly, that the bequeathing of wealth for charities when the man is 
gone out of life is an empty way of making a name for generosity ; thirdly, that to 
distribute all, beyond the reasonable and temperate reserves due to kindred and their 
welfare, inter vivos, or now in life, with his own will, judgment, and hand, to 
works of public and private beneficence and utility, is the highest and noblest use 
of wealth. This is a gospel, not according to capital, but according to the mind 
and life of the Founder of the Christian world. It is nothing new. It is no 
private opinion or exorbitant notion of a morbid prodigality, but the words of 
soberness and truth. If men so acted they would change the face of the world. 


Mr. Hughes (p. 897) :— 


In the long and arduous task of reconstructing society on a Christian basis, with 
due and careful regard to all legitimate existing interests, it would be an inestim- 
able public service if everyone whom Mr. Carnegie represents would follow the 
example of Mr. Carnegie in getting rid of his money as quickly as possible, Mr. 
Carnegie’s ‘Gospel’ is the very thing for the transition period from social 
heathenism to social Christianity. Ifa man isso unfortunate as to have enormous 
wealth, he cannot do better than act upon Mr. Carnegie’s distributive principles. 


I cannot but express the hope that further reflection upon the 
vital points may bring Mr. Gladstone into closer agreement with 
our colleagues in the discussion. In none of their articles is there 
a word in support of the advantages of the hereditary trans- 
mission of wealth and position, or of the necessity for magnificence 
upon the part of those in station. Their views seem to be in quite 
the other direction. 

Fortunately, from this point forward, we have Mr. Gladstone’s 
powerful and unreserved support. He says: ‘The accumulation 
of wealth has had adversaries, but it has been too strong for them 
all; it is the business of the world.’ ‘The Gospel of Wealth’ 
advocates leaving free the operation of laws of accumulation. It 
accepts this condition as unassailable, and seeks to make the best of 
it by directing into new and better channels the streams of accumu- 
lated and accumulating wealth, which it is found impossible to 
prevent. But in this, while we have Mr. Gladstone with us, we 
have regretfully lost the Rev. Mr. Hughes, who rises in stern 
opposition and says: ‘ If “ Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon 
the earth” does not forbid the accumulation of wealth, the New 
Testament was written on Talleyrand’s principle and was intended 
to “ conceal thoughts.”’ 

It is quite true, as Mr. Hughes says, ‘ that expositors can prove 
anything, and that theologians can explain away anything.’ When 
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applied to a rich man, his view of this very text—only part of which 
is quoted by Mr. Hughes—was that he strictly complied with the 
injunction, by always placing his treasures in the Safety Deposit 
Company, where he was quite sure ‘neither moth nor rust could 
corrupt, nor thieves break through and steal.’ Mr. Hughes quotes 
the parable of the ‘ Master of the Vineyard’ whose conduct is cited 
by Christ with approval. How came he master of a vineyard? Can 
he have sinned and ‘ accumulated wealth’ for the payment of labour ? 
Mr. Hughes says: ‘ Christ distinctly prohibited the accumulation of 
wealth.’ But when Christ spoke, the revenues of a leading minister, 
even if divided among the whole Twelve Apostles, would have been 
accounted ‘wealth.’ It seems to me we have only to interpret 
literally, in this manner, a few parts of isolated texts to find warrant 
for the destruction of civilisation. Five words spoken by Christ so 
interpreted, if strictly obeyed, would at one blow strike down all 
that distinguishes man from the beast: ‘ Take no thought for to- 
morrow.’ There is reason to believe that the forces of Christianity 
are not thus to be successfully arrayed against the business of the 
world—the accumulation of wealth. The parable of the talents 
bears in the other direction. It was those who had accumulated, 
and even doubled their capital, to whom the Lord said: ‘ Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant: thou hast been faithful over a few 
things, I will make thee ruler over many things: enter thou into 
the joy of thy Lord.’ 

Those who had ‘ laid up’ their treasures and not increased them 
were reprimanded. Consider the millionaire who continues to use 
his capital actively in enterprises which give employment and develop 
the resources of the world. He who manages the ships, the mines, 
the factories, he cannot withdraw his capital, for this is the tool with 
which he works such beneficent wonders; nor can he restrict his 
operations, for the cessation of growth and improvement in any 
industrial undertaking marks the beginning of decay. The demands 
of the world for new and better things are continuous, and existing 
establishments must supply these, or lose even the trade they now 
have. I hope Mr. Hughes will find good ground for an interpreta- 
tion which justifies the belief that the text has no bearing upon 
him, but is intended solely for those who hoard realised capital, 
adding the interest obtained for its use to the principal, and dying 
with their treasures ‘laid up,’ which should have been used as they 
accrued during the life of the individual for public ends, as ‘ The 
Gospel of Wealth’ requires. Acting in accordance with this advice 
it becomes the duty of the millionaire to increase his revenues. The 
struggle for more is completely changed from selfish or ambitious 
taint into a noble pursuit. Then he labours not for self, but for 
others; not to hoard, but to spend. The more he makes, the more 
the public gets. His whole life is changed from the moment that 
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he resolves to become a disciple of ‘ The Gospel of Wealth;’ and 
henceforth he labours to acquire that he may wisely administer for 
others’ good. His daily labour is a daily virtue. Instead of destroy- 
ing, impairing, or disposing of the tree which yields such golden 
fruit, it does not degrade his life nor even his old age, to continue 
guarding the capital from which alone he can obtain the means to 
do good. He may die leaving a sound business in which his capital 
remains; but beyond this, die poor, possessed of no fortune which 
was free for him to distribute, and therefore, I submit, not justly 
chargeable with belonging to the class which ‘lay up their treasures 
upon earth.’ 

In this connection I commend to my reverend colleague the 
sermon of the founder of his Church (The Use of Money, vol. i. 
p- 44, Am. edition, sermon 50). He says :— 


Gain all you can by honest industry. Use all possible diligence in your calling. 
Lose no time. Gain all you can, by common sense, by using in your business all 
the understanding which God has given you. It is amazing to observe how few 
do this; how men run on in the same dull track with their forefathers. 

Having gained all you can by honest wisdom and unwearied diligence, the 
second rule of Christian prudence is, ‘Save all you can.’ Do not throw it away in 
idle expenses—to gratify pride, &c. If you desire to bea good and faithful steward, 
out of that portion of your Lord's goods which he has for the present lodged in 
your hands first provide things needful for yourself, food, raiment, &c. Second, 
provide these for your wife, your children, your servants, and others who pertain to 
your household. If then you have an overplus, do good to them that are of the 
household of faith. If there be still an overplus, do good to all men. 


Upon this sermon ‘ The Gospel of Wealth’ szems founded. Indeed, 
had I known of its existence before writing upon the subject, I should 
certainly have quoted it. I shall, therefore, not be shaken, even if 
a leading diseiple of Wesley informs us that Mr. Carnegie (as repre- 
senting the millionaire class, of course) is an ‘anti-Christian phe- 
nomenon,’ a ‘social monstrosity,’ and « ‘ grave political peril,’ and 
says, that ‘in a really Christian country—that is, in a country con- 
structed upon a Christian basis—a millionaire would be an economic 
impossibility.’ The millionaire class needs no defence, although Mr. 
Hughes thinks it no longer of use since joint-stock companies provide 
the means for establishing industries upon the large scale now 
demanded. It is most significant that the business concerns which 
have given Britain supremacy are, with few or no exceptions, the 
creations of the individual millionaire :—the Cunards, Ismays, Allens, 
Elders, Bessemers, Rothschilds, Barings, Clarks, Coates, Crossleys, 
the Browns, Siemens, Cammels, Gillotts, Whitworths, the Armstrongs, 
Listers, the Salts, Bairds, Samuelsons, Howards, Bells, and others. 
Joint-stock companies have not yet proven themselves equal to 
properly manage business after such men have created it. Where 
they have succeeded, it will be found that a very few individuals, and 
generally but one, have still control of affairs. Joint-stock companies 
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cannot be credited with invention or enterprise. If it were not for 
the millionaire still in business leading the way, a serious check 
would fall upon future improvement, and I believe business men 
generally will concur in the opinion, which I very firmly hold, that 
partnership—a very few, not more than two or three men—in any 
line of business, will make full interest upon the capital invested ; 
while a similar concern as a joint-stock company, owned by many in 
small amounts, will scarcely pay its way and is very likely to fail. 
Railroads may occur to some as examples of joint-stock management, 
but the same rule applies to these. America has most of the railroads 
of the world, and it is found whenever a few able men control a line, 
and make its management their personal affair, that dividends are ~ 
earned, where before there were none. The railways of Britain being 
monopolies, and charging from two to three times higher rates for 
similar service than those of America, only manage to pay their 
shareholders a small return. It would be quite another story if these 
were the property of one or two able men and managed by them. 

The ‘promotion’ of an individual into a joint-stock concern is 
precisely what the ‘ promotion’ of the individual is from the House 
of Commons to the House of Lords. The push and masterdom, the 
initiative of the few owners, which have created the business, are re- 
placed by the limited authority and regulation performance of routine 
duties by salaried officials, after ‘promotion,’ while the career of 
both concern and individual may continue respectable, it is neces- 
sarily dull. They are no longer in the race ; the great work of both 
is over. It would not be well for Britain’s future if her commercial 
and manufacturing supremacy depended upon joint-stock companies. 
It is her individual millionaires who have created this supremacy, 
and upon them its maintenance still depends. Those who insure 
steady employment to thousands at wages not lower than others pay, 
need not be ashamed of their record ; for steady employment is, after 
all, the one indispensable requisite for the welfare and the progress 
of the people. Still I am neither concerned nor disposed to dispute 
Mr. Hughes’s assertion, that in a State under really Christian principles 
a millionaire would be an impossibility. He may be right; it is a 
far guess ahead. But the millionaire will not lack good company in 
making his exit ; for surely nothing is clearer than that, in the ideal 
day, there can be no further use whatever for those of Mr. Hughes’s 
profession. The millionaire and the preacher will alike have to find 
some other use for their talents; some other work to do that they 
may honourably earn and eat their daily bread. In this I doubt not 
both will continue to be eminently successful. The successors of the 
Rev. Mr. Hughes and myself, arm in arm, will make a pretty pair out 
in search of some light work with heavy pay. 

Upon speculations as to the future of the race involving revolu- 
tionary change of existing conditions, it seems unwise to dwell. I 
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think we have nothing whatever to do with what may come a thousand 
or a million years hence; and none of us can know what will come: 
our duties lie with the present—with our day and generation, and 
even these are hard enough to discern. The race toils slowly upward 
step by step; it has even to create each successive step before it can 
stand upon it, for 


Nature is made better by no mean 
But nature makes that mean. 


If it attempts to bound over intervening space to any ideal, it 
will not rise but fall to lower depths. I cannot therefore but regard 
such speculations a waste of time—of valuable time—which is 
imperatively required for dealing with the next step possible in the 
path upward. And it is in this light that Mr. Gladstone’s suggestion 
is of the greatest value. It accepts and builds upon present con- 
ditions—accommodates itself to our present environments. Mr. 
Gladstone has been engaged during his long public career in focus- 
sing, as it were, the various wishes of others, and so grouping them 
for a common end that practical results might follow. It has been 
his mission to restrain extremes, and to unite in common action the 
advance, the centre, and the rear. He shows his rare constructive 
skill in suggesting that there should be formed a brotherhood of 
those who recognise their duties to their fellows less favoured with 
this world’s goods. This society will, no doubt, be so wide as to 
admit all, no limit being put to the amount of percentage of his 
surplus which each can secretly resolve to devote to others, nor any 
interference attempted with the wide field of its application. We 
may expect kindred societies to be formed throughout the world, 
and, at intervals, delegates from these might meet together in one 
world-wide brotherhood, thereby strengthening each other in the 
desire and effort to do their best to improve the condition of the 
masses, and to bring rich and poor into closer union. Those who 
ask, ‘ not how much we ought to give away, but how much we dare 
retain,’ would represent the advanced section. Passing from this 
through many gradations, those who still fondly plead for the con- 
tinued hereditary transmission of wealth and position, and for mag- 
nificence in station, would constitute the other great wing of the 
army. All equally welcome, equally necessary—it being enough 
that members of the brotherhood feel the duty of the day is that, 
entrusted as they are with surplus wealth beyond their wants—as 
their conscience may determine these wants—they should regularly 
set apart and expend all, or a proportion greater or less of the 
remainder, for the good of their less fortunate fellows, in the manner 
which seems to each best calculated to promote their genuine 
improvement. Should Mr. Gladstone’s suggestion find the response 
which it deserves, he will have added much to the usefulness of his 
life in a sphere happily far removed from and far above the political ; 
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a field in which ‘there can be room neither for strife, jealousy, gain, 
nor personal ambition; a cause so high, so holy, that all its sur- 
roundings must breathe of peace, good-will, brotherhood ! 

Every earnest good man, anxious to leave the world a little 
better than jhe found it, will wish Mr. Gladstone God-speed in his 
new inspiring task—a task which is indeed ‘too great for haste, too 
high for rivalry.’ 

ANDREW CARNEGIE. 
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SHIP RAILWAYS. 


WRITING, forty years ago, on the Future of Science, M. Ernest Renan 
said: ‘The work of the nineteenth century should be the writing 
of monographs on every point of science—a hard, humble, and 
laborious task, no doubt, but a solid and lasting work withal, as for 
many long years science will stand in need of those patient researches 
that might take the title of “ Memoranda for the use of Somebody.” ’ 
Engineers will readily admit that the literature of their own par- 
ticular science, during the past forty years, has fully justified these 
anticipations of M. Renan, and the present article will be found to 
form no exception to the general rule; for although its short title is 
‘Ship Railways,’ no such railway is at the present moment in actual 
operation, and this article might more properly be described at 
length as ‘ Memoranda for the use of somebody who, if the promise 
of the present is fulfilled in the future, will, before the nineteenth 
century is ended, be called upon to write a description of the many 
instances throughout the world in which vessels will be loaded on to 
special tracks, and be transported overland by rail from point to point, 
instead of doubling remote headlands or passing through canals 
which have cost so much money to construct, that, like the Panama 
Canal, they have involved their promoters in financial disaster.’ 

It has been said that no sbip railway is at present in operation ; 
but it should be added that a very important one will, it is hoped, 
before long be carrying ships, weighing two thousand tons, seventeen 
miles overland across the Isthmus of Chignecto between Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick. Much interest has been manifested in this 
work throughout the world for the reason that, at many other points, 
canals are impracticable on account of their cost, and some alterna- 
tive mode of getting ships across land is therefore urgently needed. 
The writer, as joint engineer of the Chignecto Ship Railway with Sir 
John Fowler and Mr. H. G. Ketchum, has had this fact of public 
interest in the future of ship railways brought prominently to his 
notice by the numerous applications for information about the 
Chignecto undertaking, and the present short article, or rather 
“ Memoranda for the use of somebody,’ is the result. 

So far as the question of novelty is concerned, everyone, of course, 
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willtake it for granted that, if a search were made among the papyri at 
the British Museum, evidence would be found that the Egyptians were 
in the habit of transporting vessels overland across the Isthmus of 
Suez, and it is indeed more than probable that they did so. Tradition 
records that twenty-three centuries ago a true ship railway, with 
polished granite blocks as rails, existed and was worked across the 
Isthmus of Corinth, where the construction of a ship canal has just 
now only been partly effected and subsequently abandoned for 
financial considerations. In 1718 the well-known Count Emanuel 
Swedenborg constructed a road and ‘ machines’ for carrying laden 
vessels from Stromstadt to Iddefjord in Sweden, a distance of fourteen 
miles across a rough country; and the successful use of this work 
by Charles the Twelfth during the siege of Frederikshall led to 
Swedenborg being regarded not only as a national benefactor, but as 
a mechanician of no mean ability, for at least a century after his death. 

The vessels transported in all the above cases were no doubt small 
in size and weight compared with modern vessels. Necessarily, also, 
any vessel carried in our own times on an ordinary railway must be 
comparatively small, or it would not be abie to pass under bridges 
and through tunnels. Within the latter limits, however, no practical 
difficulty whatever has been found m sending small vessels by rail at 
the usual speed of goods trains. The Dutch have shifted torpedo 
boats from one part of the coast to another on railway trollies, and 
Mr. Donaldson, the torpedo-boat builder, some time since forwarded 
his steam yacht from the Thames to the west coast of Scotland by 
rail, having of course removed masts, funnel, and all deck hamper to 
enable her to squeeze through tunnels. 

It is very rare in engineering problems to find that what has been 
done successfully on a small scale is impracticable on a large one, but 
rather the reverse isthe truth. Take, for illustration, the locomotive 
engine. The largest works in the world for the buildisg of loco- 
motives is the well-known Baldwin Company’s wo k<«t Fhiladelphia. 
That firm has constructed locomotives weighing 100 tons and 
guaranteed them to haul a load of 3,600 tons on a level railroad, but 
we have only to hark back some fifty years to find that the first engine 
built by the same firm weighed five tons and hauled thirty tons, 
but under favourable conditions only, as the Philadelphia Courier 
and other papers gave fair warning that, whilst ‘the locomotive 
engine will depart daily, when the weather is fair, with a train of 
passenger cars, on rainy days horses will be attached.’ 

The same truth that with modern appliances and increased ex- 
perience, engineers of the present day encounter less difficulty in 
carrying out large works than their predecessors successfully sur- 
mounted in dealing with small ones, holds good of steamboats and 
countless other things, and doubtless will hold good as regards ship 
railways. 
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But, after all, a ship railway adapted to modern vessels is but a 
new combination of mechanical contrivances, every one of which has 
been well tested singly, to at least as severe an extent as it would be 
tested in the combination. Thus, in the case of a ship railway the 
vessel has to be lifted out of the water to a height, in the Chignecto 
instance, of forty feet, and it has to be hauled along a railway on a 
properly constructed car. It is necessary in order to prove the above 
proposition, therefore, toshow: (i) That heavy vessels can be floated 
over and blocked on a submerged cradle, and that the cradle and 
blocking will carry the ship safely when moving along a railway; 
(2) that the vessel and cradle can be lifted to any required height 
out of the water to rail-level; (3) that the rails and sleepers will 
support the heavy rolling load; and (4) that the locomotives have 
sufficient power to haul the vessels. These points will now be dealt 
with very briefly in the light of past experience. 

A vessel’s home is upon the water, but she is built on land and 
she has to return there whenever the slightest repairs to her hull 
have to be effected. She must be strong enough, therefore, for both 
conditions—ashore or afloat. In early times, as a rule, the vessel 
was simply beached at spring-tides, and the receding tide left her 
high and dry on the shore. Where extensive repairs were neces- 
sary the ship had to be hauled up the beach above tide-level. It is 
now seventy years since the first great improvement was made on 
the latter primitive method by the introduction of what was known 
as the ‘ Patent Slip’ by Mr. Morton of Leith, where the ship was 
floated over a submerged cradle, blocked thereon, and hauled up an 
inclined railway by mechanical power. During the past seventy 
years thousands of vessels, up to three thousand tons in dead weight, 
have been so hauled out of the water over a short length of ship 
railway without the slightest difficulty or structural injury. It is 
hardly necessary to say that in almost every case the cradles are 
fitted with wheels, but occasionally, even in recent times, the old- 
fashioned plan of dragging the vessel by brute force on a sledge up 
an incline has, for special local reasons, been reverted to. Thus, some 
few years ago there was constructed at Palermo a slipway of four 
strong longitudinal beams, up which oak sledge-cradles carrying 
vessels of two thousand tons dead weight were hauled by hydraulic 
appliances of the necessary power. In other instances, ships are 
hauled broadside out of the water; but these special cases have no 
bearing upon the subject of ship railways, except as affording 
additional evidence that. vessels can be safely handled in a variety of 
ways ashore as well as afloat, and that, as a result of past experience, 
no reasonable doubt need exist as to the practicability of construct- 
ing a cradle capable of carrying a vessel over any length of railway 
with safety, certainty, and despatch. 

It has been equally demonstrated by past experience that heavy 
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vessels can. be satisfactorily lifted to any required height out of 
the ‘water. At the commencement of the present century there 
were on the Thames several wooden ‘floating docks’ for raising 
vessels out of the water, but the last of these docks was broken up 
about the same time that the ‘ Patent Slip,’ or pioneer ship railway, 
was introduced. In the United States and elsewhere such docks still 
are in use, and one at Pola bas lifted hundreds of paddle and screw 
steamers, sailing ships, ironclads, and other vessels ranging up to 
3,500 tons in measurement. Iron docks of a similar type are to be 
found all over the world. The largest one in existence, known as 
the ‘ Bermuda Dock,’ was built about twenty-five years ago of suffi- 
cient power and capacity to lift ironclads weighing 10,200 tons clear 
out of the water. Of more recent design are the ‘ Depositing 
Docks’ of Messrs. Clark & Standfield, where the vessels are lifted 
by pumping out submerged pontoons, and are deposited on fixed 
staging, when the pontoons are free to be floated away again to lift 
and deposit other vessels. It is stated that the operation occupies 
only about twenty minutes. As an illustration of the great strength 
of ships, it may be mentioned that at the Nicolaieff Dock, the steam- 
ship ‘ Russia,’ about 3,600 tons in weight, and 334 feet in length, 
was lifted out of the water by pontoons extending only for a length 
of 174 feet under her keel, thus leaving both ends of the vessel 
unsupported; and that, notwithstanding this great overhang, no 
sign of structural weakness was exhibited. 

In various projected ship railways modifications of the preceding 
types of floating docks have been proposed as the means of raising 
the vessels out of the water to rail-level. In the case of the Chignecto 
Ship Railway, now under construction, another plan is adopted on the 
principle of the ‘ hydraulic lift dock’ introduced by Mr. Edwin Clark 
at the Victoria Docks some thirty years ago. Here the vessels are 
floated over a grid of submerged girders, which are attached by links 
to a double row of hydraulic rams of sufficient power and length of 
stroke to lift the vessel out of the water, as will be more particularly 
described hereafter in connection with the Chignecto lift. It is hardly 
necessary to say that during the past thirty years many thousands of 
vessels of all classes have been lifted at the Victoria Docks as a 
matter of daily routine, and that no difficulties exist as regards this 
method of raising ships. *The largest lifting dock on this principle is 
the Bombay Dock, which was constructed to lift troopships of 360 
feet length, 49 feet beam, and 6,000 tons displacement. Many of the 
P. and O. steamiers, such as the ‘ Peshawur’ of 380 feet length and 
4,400 tons weight, have been lifted by this hydraulic dock during the 
past twenty years with uniform success. At Malta, also, there is a 
large dock of the kind, of special interest in connection with the ship 
railway question because it is used by ships having their cargoes on 
board, whereas at terminal ports the vessels are of course, as a rule, 
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discharged before docking to avoid expense and delay. In every 
case, however, the heaviest part of the load—namely, the machinery— 
must be retained on board, and in the instance of ironclads obviously 
but little weight could be got rid of even if it were requisite. 

It must be admitted, therefore, that ample evidence exists as to 
the successful lifting of vessels. As regards the remaining points— 
namely, the ability of the rails and sleepers to carry the load of a 
ship and cradle, and of the locomotives to haul it—little need be said 
in this age of steel and of high-pressure steam. But experience can 
also be appealed to on both these matters. At Woolwich Arsenal 
and at Shoeburyness our 111-ton guns, weighing with carriage 210 
tons, are mounted on a couple of trucks and conveyed by rail wherever 
required without trouble, although the load on each wheel, axle, and 
rail is quite as great, if not greater, than could be.the case with the 
loaded car on a ship railway. As regards the power of modern loco- 
motives, reference has been’ already made to certain Baldwin engines, 
and it may be mentioned that the locomotives now being built. for 
the Chignecto railway would each be capable of drawing, on a leve} 
line in favourable weather, a train of loaded coal-trucks over three- 
quarters of a mile in length and weighing 4,000 tons. With a ship 
ear the friction would be at least twice as great as with the more 
lightly loaded coal-trucks, hence the necessity of such powerful 
engines. 

Having thus, by an appeal to past experience in connection with 
the raising of ships and the haulage of heavy loads, justified the 
statement that, after all, a ship railway adapted to modern vessels is 
but a new combination of old contrivances, we may proceed to 
consider briefly the application of those methods in the case of 
the Chignecto Marine Transport Railway, now under construction. 
The object of the latter undertaking is to enable vessels to pass 
direct from the Bay of Fundy to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and 
thus save the long voyage of 600 miles round the exposed coast of 
Nova Scotia. A canal was proposed for this purpose so long ago 
as 1823, and the project was practically kept alive until super- 
seded by Mr. Ketchum’s scheme for a ship railway, Detailed 
surveys and estimates made by the Government engineers showed 
that a canal would cost three or four times as much as a railway. 
Finally, after much investigation, the Canaflian Government granted 
a subsidy to the company, and the works were commenced in October 
1888, Messrs. John G. Meiggs & Son being the contractors, and 
Messrs. Fowler, Baker, & Ketchum the engineers. 

The ship railway works commence near the town of Amherst, in 
a half-tide dock at the upper-end of the Bay of Fundy, and terminate 
at Tidnish, Baie Verte, a part of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, in 
a harbour formed by long cribwork jetties. Between these points 
the railway runs in an absolutely straight line for the distance of 
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seventeen miles, with a maximum gradient of 1 in 500, and the 
summit to be surmounted is 47 feet above the level of the starting- 
point. The rise of the tide is about 45 feet at the Bay of Fundy 
end and 10 feet at the Tidnish end of the line, but in both instances 
hydraulic lifts are provided capable of lifting vessels of 2,000 tons 
displacement to a height of 40 feet. The draught of vessel provided 
for is 16 feet, the length 240 feet, and the width 60 feet, which 
latter dimension is necessitated by the continued use of paddle- 
wheel steamers for sea-going purposes in these parts. Accommo- 
dation is provided in the basins at each end of the line for six of 
the largest vessels which will pass over this railway. 

The hydraulic lifts, when raised, form a part of the main railway 
as regards line and level; and when lowered with the cradle the 
depth of water over the keel-blocks on the latter is that requisite 
for floating the vessel on to the blocks. Walls of massive masonry 
56 feet in height from foundation to quay-level, surround the 
hydraulic lifts. The latter each consist of twenty hydraulic rams 
of 25 inches diameter and 40 feet stroke, enclosed in 26-inch 
diameter cylinders provided with stuffing-boxes at the upper ends, 
and with inlet pipes for the admission of water at a test pressure of 
1,300 Ibs. per square inch. On the top of each ram is a crosshead, 
from which hang two lifting links, connected at the lower ends with 
the gridiron upon which the ship and cradle rest when being lifted. 
The gridiron, 235 feet in length and 60 feet in width, consists of a 
very stiff combination of longitudinal and cross girders made of steel 
and firmly riveted together. When lifted to the level of the rail- 
way the ends of the cross girders are supported on the quay walls 
by iron chock-blocks worked by hydraulic power, so that the gridiron 
then in effect constitutes a solid part, as before said, of the main line. 
Hydraulic pumping machinery is provided of sufficient power to 
raise a vessel weighing 2,000 tons, or, including the gridiron and 
cradle, a total weight of 3,500 tons, the required height of forty feet 
in twenty minutes. Hydraulic power is also provided for capstans 
aud winches for manceuvring the vessels, and air-compressers are fur- 
nished for clearing the pipes and cylinders quickly of water—a precau- 
tion specially necessary in a northern climate. Special arrangements 
are made in the engine-house to enable the engineman to ensure the 
equable and simultaneous motion of the ten lifting rams on each 
side of the deck, so that no straining of the gridiron may occur. 

A double line of railway of the ordinary 4 feet 8} inches gauge 
is laid along the top of the gridiron, upon which the ship-cradles are 
run. These cradles are provided in sectional lengths of 75 feet and 
57 feet to accommodate vessels of ranging dimensions. For a ship 
of 2,000 tons dead weight three sections would be used. The cradles, 
like the gridirons, are formed of a rigid combination of steel girders 
carrying keel-blocks and sliding bilge-blocks of the usual lifting-dock 
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type. Each 75 feet section of cradle is supported on sixty-four solid 
wheels of 3 feet diameter, having double bearings and four spiral 
springs of exceptional strength. Unlike ordinary ship cradles, there- 
fore, a considerable amount of elasticity is provided in the present 
case. It need hardly be remarked that many interesting problems 
have had to be worked out in connection with these cradles which it 
is impossible to refer to here. 

The order of procedure in raising a vessel and transporting it 
seventeen miles across this isthmus to the sea on the other side would 
be as follows: A vessel coming up the Bay of Fundy on the flood 
tide would pass through the gate entrance into the dock and wait its 
turn to be lifted. If the vessel were a ‘trader’ on this route, its 
dimensions would have been recorded, and the keel and bilge blocks 
would have been got ready on the cradle, telegraphic notice having 
been received of the probable arrival of the ship. If she were a 
‘tramp,’ a ship’s carpenter would have to go on board and take some 
leading measurements for the arrangement of the blocking on the 
cradle. The blocking being arranged, the cradle and gridiron would 
be lowered by the hydraulic rams into the water and the vessel would 
be hauled over it by capstans and winches in the usual way (see fig. 1). 
The gridiron would then be slowly raised until the vessel rested on 
the keel-blocks throughout her whole length, after which the sliding 
bilge-blocks would be pulled tight against the ship’s bilge by chains 
attached to the blocks and carried up to the quay on either side. 
Lifting would then proceed until the rails on the gridiron attained 
the same level as those on the main line of railway, when, as before 
explained, the ends of the girders would be securely blocked (see 
fig. 2). The ship and cradle would then be hauled off the gridiron on 
to the railway by powerful hydraulic winches, and, after a final adjust- 
ment of the blocking, the vessel would be taken in hand by two of 
the giant locomotives (see fig. 3) already referred to, and be trans- 
ported across the isthmus on to the hydraulic lift on the other side, 
where the converse operations would be effected to enable the vessel 
to resume her ocean voyage. 

Various plans have been proposed from time to time for the quick 
and efficient blocking of the curved surface of a ship’s hull to the 
flat top of the cradle. Hinged bilge-blocks, hydraulic rams, elastic 
bags filled with air or water, and many other such contrivances have 
been suggested, but the present universal practice in docking or in 
launching a ship is to use simple wooden keel and bilge blocks. In 
docking a vessel, nearly the whole of the weight comes on the keel 
blocks, and the bilge-blocks are few in number and extend only for 
about the middle third of the ship’s length. In launching a vessel, 
the weight is transferred from the keel-blocks on to the launching- 
ways on each side of the same by means of a couple of narrow cradles 
or bilge-logs, of hard wood packed up to the hull of the vessel by soft 
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wood filling. These cradles carry the ships down the too often im- 
perfectly bedded inclined launching-ways at a speed of some twelve 
miles an hour. As the vessel is leaving the launching-ways her 
stern is waterborne whilst the bow is pressing hard on the shore, but 
yet it is the rarest thing for any mishap to occur to a vessel even 
under this singularly rough treatment, The best way of blocking a 
ship on a railway cradle will be quickly determined after a few weeks’ 
experience, but at Chignecto the method adopted in the first instance 
will certainly be the well-tried one of timber keel and bilge blocks. 

Nothing calls for special notice as regards the line of railway. It 
is, as before stated, a double line of ordinary gauge, but the space 
between the two lines is five feet wider than usual. Very strong 
steel rails, weighing 110 lbs. per yard, and exceptionally large sleepers, 
spaced very closely together, give the required support on the ballast 
to the heavily laden ship cradle. Near the Amherst end a long and 
deep moss or bog had to be crossed, and, as the floating system 
adopted by Stephenson for the original Manchester and Liverpool 
Railway across Chat Moss would obviously be inappropriate for the 
heavy loads of a ship railway, there was no alternative but to form a 
solid rock embankment across the bog, and this has now been suc- 
cessfully completed. On other parts of the line there is a heavy rock 
cutting and a river bridge, but beyond these matters there are no 
works of importance on the line. 

The state of the works of the Chignecto Marine Transport 
Railway at the present time is as follows: The hydraulic lifts and 
machinery as previously described, together with the hydraulic 
traversers for shunting laterally sections of the cradle, with small 
coasting vessels on them, off the main line on to sidings, have been 
almost completed and shipped by the manufacturers, Messrs. Easton 
& Anderson ; the cradles are well advanced at the works of Messrs. 
Handysides ; the earthworks of the line and docks remaining to be 
done are only about one-eighth of the total quantity, and the whole 
of the permanent way has long since been on the ground. It will 
be seen, therefore, that, as little remains to be done but the comple- 
tion of the masonry and the erection of the machinery, there is good 
reason to hope that the much-debated question of ship railways 
versus ship canals will soon receive a practical answer by the opening 
of the Nova Scotia undertaking. 

It has been said that the completion of the Chignecto Ship 
Railway is being awaited with much interest in many parts of the 
world where the requirements for such works exist. The derelict 
canal at Panama is a standing warning of the almost insurmountable 
difficulties which may attend the construction of a level waterway 
from ocean to ocean, and of the vast difficulties which still remain, 
even after the principle of climbing over a summit by an ascending 
and descending ladder of locks has been conceded. The writer last 
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year was called upon to examine, in conjunction with M. Eiffel, the 
progress plans of the Panama Canal, and to report on the feasibility 
of adapting the partially executed works to the construction of a 
ship railway; but, as might be anticipated, the conditions were not 
found favourable. The Isthmus of Tehuantepec, north of Panama, 
is better suited for a ship railway, and the late Mr. Eads—the 
distinguished engineer of the Mississippi River Jetties—obtained a 
concession from the Mexican Government for the construction of 
such a work across the isthmus. This project is still alive, and only 
waiting the experience of the Chignecto railway to be actively 
prosecuted. The president of the company was the late 
Mr. Windom, Secretary of the Treasury of the United States 
Government, and it is clear, therefore, that serious business men 
in America, and not mere adventurers, regard a railway to carry 
ships of 5,000 tons overland between the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans as a desirable and practicable undertaking. Mr. Eads, with 
his usual energy and caution, obtained the opinions of leading ship- 
builders, engineers, and other authorities throughout the world as to 
the practicability of the work before embarking in its prosecution. 
Thus, Sir E. J. Reed, K.C.B., the late Chief Constructor of the Navy, 
said: ‘I have no words but those of encouragement for a ship rail- 
way, regarded from my point of view as a shipbuilder, accustomed for 
a lifetime to the designing, building, repairing, and decking of both 
wood and iron ships.’ And, again, the late Mr. Pearce, the builder 
of the Etruria, and of so many other celebrated ves-~’», said: ‘I 
am of opinion, from what I know of the working of iioating docks 
that I have designed and built, that iron steamers of 4,000 to 5,000 
tons displacement may be docked, loaded, without any injury what- 
ever, and that a ship railway for vessels of this size may be con- 
structed and worked successfully, provided the land is solid and the 
line moderately level.’ Equally favourable opinions were elicited from 
many other authorities of no less weight than the two cited, and 
Mr. Eads, therefore, although he died before the accomplishment of 
his project, must be regarded as having rendered eminent service to 
the cause of ship railways by thus ventilating the subject. 

Space will not admit of a reference to the various projects for 
ship railways now under discussion, but it may be mentioned that 
last year the Secretary of. War, U.S.A., transmitted to the House of 
Representatives an official report with detailed plans for a ship rail- 
way, to overcome obstructions to navigation in the Columbia river, 
Oregon, which report was the result of a year’s investigation into the 
relative merits of a ship canal and a ship railway, by a board of 
Government engineers, who visited most of the hydraulic docks 
and ship inclines in Europe, for the purposes of the inquiry. In 
forwarding the report to the Secretary of War, General Casey, 
the chief of engineers U. 8. army, remarked that the ship railway 
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as recommended by the board was, in his judgment, ‘ feasible, and the 
best solution of the problem presented.’ 

In concluding these memoranda on ship railways past, present, and 
future, the writer desires to state that, although during the past two 
years he has given much personal consideration to the engineering 
details of the Chignecto Ship Railway—by far the largest work of the 
kind hitherto undertaken—he was not even aware of the existence of 
the project. until the arduous task of satisfying his fellow-Canadians 
of the feasibility and utility of the work and of obtaining the financial 
assistance of the Dominion Government had been successfully accom- 
plished by his colleague, Mr. H. G. Ketchum, with the powerful aid of 
Sir Charles Tupper, K.C.M.G., K.C.B. 

B. BaKER. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THE RECRUITING PROBLEM. 


In his recently published report the Inspector-General of recruiting 
informs us that the ‘effective strength ’ of the Regular Army on the 
Ist of January 1891 was 202,116 non-commissioned officers and 
men. I do not profess to know the precise official meaning of the 
expression ‘ effective strength ;’ probably the figures given include 
recruits, sick, and prisoners. Certainly, if the term conveys that the 
stated number of so-called soldiers is efficient for prompt active 
service, it must be regarded as misleading. 

The truth is, the actual strength of the regular infantry in virile 
fighting men is about one half of the nominal total. About one- 
fourth is still in the military nursery, gradually substituting bone 
for gristle; another fourth is fit only to lengthen the ranks on home 
parade and to fill the field hospitals in the course of the first week 
of acampaign. The remaining half—and it is this that in reality 
constitutes our actual fighting strength—contains a large proportion 
of undersized weedy youngsters, whom in the old days no self- 
respecting commanding officer would have passed into the ranks. 
This pseudo-adult, quasi-able-bodied half is constantly being depleted 
by discharge under the short-service system; and the gaps so made 
in the ranks are filled up by individuals of a less and less satisfactory 
type from a physical point of view. Watching the other day a 
detachment of linesboys—they could not be called linesmen—go by, 
I chanced to stand beside a stalwart navvy. ‘ By the Lord, Sir,’ was 
his ingenuous comment, ‘I should like to take a contract at so 
much a head to chuck ’em over a wall at the rate of a dozen a 
minute!’ 

Not long ago Lord Chelmsford, speaking to an audience of the 
United Service Institution, said : 

None of us can hide from ourselves the fact that if the regiments of the present 
day had had to do the work that these old regiments did in the Crimea, however 
good their hearts may have been, however plucky and courageous they may have 
been, their actual physical condition would not have admitted of their doing the 
work those men did, and they would have succumbed, and the whole thing might 
have collapsed. 


There can be no question of the truth of this, but the contrast is 
not so dismaying as at first sight it seems. For one thing, but for 
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reinforcements of young soldiers the old regiments would have—not 
succumbed—but died out, and the whole thing would have collapsed. 
For another, their martyrdom was the safeguard for the future, that 
their successors should never suffer the misery which consigned the 
grand old warriors wholesale to the grave. They were Titans. The 
soldier—shall I say rather the pigmy ?—of to-day has not to reckon 
with exposure to the red tape, unpreparedness, and blundering that 
massacred his predecessor. It was characteristic of the old regiments 
that they went on service practically en masse, leaving in their 
depots only a few superannuated oldsters just ripening for their 
pensions, and a small batch of latest-joined recruits. It is pleasant- 
est not to let our thoughts dwell on the inevitable results to our 
existing ‘effective strength,’ if the example mentioned should be 
followed. Lord Wolseley has been our most strenuous advocate of 
short service, but in practice he has scarcely shown the courage of 
his opinions. His line infantry in the Tel-el-Kebir campaign 
averaged over four years’ service, and the ‘ effective strength’ of the 
home army was all but depleted to furnish the 22,000 men which 
constituted his command in Egypt. He considers, and certainly he 
has acted on his conviction, that the average British soldier of the 
present day is wholly unfit for service in warfare against savages. 

It is not wise (he writes) to send ordinary battalions, organised as ours are, to 
such wars. Don’t attempt to make use of second-rate soldiers in small wars. 
Select all ranks most carefully for them; call for 50, 80, or 100 volunteers from 
each of a number of battalions until you have your required number; you require 
the bravest and strongest men in yournation. To put the ordinary Tommy Atkins, 
reared in Whitechapel, against the hillside savage warrior is not only the worst of 
folly, but it is cruel to the man concerned, and criminal to the nation. 


Lord Wolseley has the right from personal experience to use this 
language. But our ‘ordinary battalions,’ as it happens, are mainly 
composed of Tommy Atkinses, reared in Whitechapel. In big wars 
between civilised armies, when Heaven has a habit of helping the big 
battalions, it is impracticable to take into the field only the cream 
skimmed off your ‘ ordinary battalions.’ I have witnessed something 
both of civilised and of savage warfare, and I own I regard the former, 
with its far-reaching weapons, its discipline, its varied potentialities 
of mischief, as incomparably the more formidable. I trust, therefore, 
that Lord Wolseley, with so high an estimate of the prowess of his 
Ashantis and Arabs, and with so mean an opinion of our ‘ ordinary 
battalions ’"—in which opinion I confess to participate—may never 
find himself compelled to engage with the latter a superior force of 
good troops belonging to one of the civilised powers. 

A short soldier is not to be held inefficient because of lack of 
stature. The standard in the French army is, and was indeed in the 
days of the old professional army, lower than ours is now. The 
piouv-pious who stormed the Malakoff were little grigs of men 
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averaging about five feet four inches. But they were wiry, tough, 
sinewy fellows—genuine men, although low of stature. The French 
nation runs small. The British people, as a whole, are of larger 
frame, and the undersized men among us are more apt to be weak- 
lings. How much more likely to be weaklings are the undersized 
‘dregs’—to use Mr. Bright’s expression—who scramble by a strain 
into our ranks under the present low standard of admission ! 

The old notion was that a big soldier was needed to furnish 
weight and thrusting power in a bayonet charge. There are no 
bayonet charges now—during the whole Franco-German war I saw 
bloody bayonets but once, and that in a street fight. Man for man, 
the moderate-sized sturdy recruit, perhaps even the sturdy little 
recruit, is likely to make a better all-round soldier than the big 
fellow. He has more endurance, he seems to carry his burden more 
easily, having less of himself to carry, and he is generally healthier. 
But your narrow-chested, ‘ herring-bodied,’ undersized gutter-weed 
is pure trash on campaign; you cannot make decent ‘ cannon- 
fodder’ of a creature of this sort; and it is of creatures of this sort 
that our ranks to-day are full. 

Our military authorities do not appear to be very seriously con- 
cerned about this state of things, disquieting as it is to practical 
critics of physique and conversant by experience with its influence 
on the issues of campaigns. They seem to go rather on the counting 
of noses, ignoring the circumstance that men do not fight with their 
noses; and they are perturbed mainly because the count of noses is 
unsatisfactory and threatening to become more so. In the debate of 
the other evening ' on recruiting, Mr. Hanbury and others set forth 
in long detail a list of petty grievances and disagreeables in the lot 
of the private soldier which, as they contended, operated against 
more copious enlistment. Mr. Stanhope, in perhaps rather a half- 
hearted manner, challenged the existence of some of those grievances, 
admitted others as inevitable, dwelt on some ameliorations already 
made or making, promised others, and argued that the soldier’s state 
was not a particularly hard one, enjoying, as Mr. Stanhope contended 
he does, ‘an equivalent of not less than fifteen shillings a week.’ 
Optimist as he is, and a master of special pleading, Mr. Stanhope 
found himself unable to deny that the situation and prospects of 
recruiting were unsatisfactory ; he had to admit that ‘in the report 
of the Inspector-General there is a good deal that may cause alarm.’ 

The truth is that all those petty matters of pence and twopences, 
of the duration of a shirt, of the adequacy or the reverse of the 
ration—that all those items of controversy are beside the real question 
as the nibbling recruit looks at it. They do, no doubt, greatly 
concern the soldier we have already caught, and his contentment or 
discontent; but they do not touch the hem of the problem—how to 
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entice to the colours more men and better men. It was not 
altogether so in the past, but it certainly is now, and probably will 
continue to be so, while our army remains a nominally volunteer 
army, that only a handful of enthusiasts, a few resolute men bent on 
a purpose, and a mass of men who cannot help themselves or who 
believe that they cannot, enlist and will enlist. Soldiering in the 
ranks of a volunteer army in such a country as Great Britain will 
ever be in the nature of a recourse, not of a profession, or even of a 
chosen temporary expedient. To four out of five recruits the 
material details of army service are things of no consequence what- 
soever; they enlist because of the refuge afforded, in the general 
assurance of quarters, warmth, clothing, rations, and ‘ the bob a day,’ 
in regard to which they steadily decline to be disabused by the perusal 
of any ‘small pamphlet’ or any other notification whatsoever. 

I have said that recourse to enlistment as a dernier ressort was 
not universal in the past, although in a large proportion of instances 
absolute need was no doubt even then the incentive. But then, 
besides the waifs, the reckless ones, and the jail-birds—whom Well- 
ington accepted without a grumble, there were Scottish Highlanders, 
Irish peasants, and English farm labourers; who, in Mr. Cardwell’s 
phrase, had their ‘ native village,’ and who joined the army with no 
thought of thereby discrediting themselves. It was among such 
honest fellows that, in the hot youth-time, I served the Queen for 
several years; and I look back on the experience neither with horror 
nor shame. During the five-and-twenty years that have passed since 
then, the amelioration in the condition of the soldier has been incal- 
culable. But I should be untrue to their memory if I did not lift up 
my testimony that the men of the old days endured their more arduous 
lot with a grand primitive resignation. They knew that the quarter- 
master and the butcher were in collusion in regard to the meat 
ration; that the troop sergeant-major cooked their accounts, and 
that the pay-corporal had glutinous fingers. Their captain habitually 
addressed them as‘ d—d brutes ;’ the surgeon left his duties for days 
to go hunting. There was no quick escape for them from those 
abuses; for some of them were ‘ lifers,’ and all were long-service 
men. But there were no professional agitators in those days, nor any 
barrack-room lawyers who ‘knew their rights;’ there was not a 
great deal of that commodity of a little of which the poet speaks 
as ‘a dangerous thing,’ and there were no halfpenny newspapers. 
The discipline was rigid, how rigid no younker of to-day can have 
any idea; but insubordination was undreamt of. I will not speak 
of hardships ; but I have known a man ona penny a day for eighteen 
months, so onerous were his stoppages. There is no penny a day 
now. And there come now to our ranks, no Scottish Highlanders, 
few Irish peasants, and perhaps even fewer English farm labourers. 

Times are changed since then, and the nation with them. This is 
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the era of agitation, upheaval, restlessness, strikes, caprice ; of men 
quarrelling with their bread and butter and flying to margarine 
simply for a change. Who ever sees the old family servant now, who 
served generation and generation, and who died surrounded by those 
she had reared? Ido not say that the decay of long loyal service 
lies wholly at the inferior’s door. Some may remember the eulogy 
Mr. Disraeli pronounced on a venerable farm labourer of long service 
in one employ: how he presented the ancient hind with a prize, and 
decorated him with a bouquet of ribbons. That long-service patriarch 
I subsequently found in the local workhouse. But whatever the contri- 
buting causes, domestic service of the good old kind is all but dead. 
The farm labourer freely resorts to strikes ; the police have been very 
close to that resort; her Majesty’s servants the London postmen have 
made a trial of it. When the whole community of labour is a-quivering 
with St. Vitus’s dance, how can you expect free and eligible recruiting 
into a professional army whose initial requirement is an engagement 
for a period of some duration, or calm steadiness in the ranks of that 
army? The axiom used to be that the flow of recruits was in the 
inverse ratio to the prosperity of the country. Well, there are plenty of 
stalwart unemployed to-day ; but they prefer casual jobs and mouching 
and cadging and loafing and sorning, and haunting the kitchens of dis- 
reputable common lodging-houses, to putting their necks in the yoke 
of military service even for the shortened period with the colours. And 
the nation and Mr. Stanhope may rely on it that the old steady, plod- 
ding sluggish-pulsed times when a Minister was not ‘ heckled’ daily 
in his place in Parliament, when recruits ran into the army asa 
harbour of refuge and abode therein contentedly, when there were no 
stories of indiscipline and when children under puberty were not 
accepted as soldiers, are times which England will never see more. 
Short service for a home army is in itself no evil, but the reverse. 
And if it were an evil, it is to-day a necessary evil. Where the evil 
lies is that we accepted it without the complement of it that alone is 
its justification, and constitutes its efficiency. The nation which we 
took as our partial example has its army efficient with a three years’ 
term of service; but then its army is a national army, and not a 
sectional army. We gave our nominally volunteer army short service, 
continuing to use in it only the refuse raw material of the nation. 
Our supply of that material is now failing us, and we need not 
hope to restore it by the proffer of a pittance of more pay, or by 
any relaxation in the essentials of discipline—a sinister and ruinous 
expedient which in the recent debate Mr. Campbell Bannerman 
advocated with so strange a warmth. Words of this complexion 
from the mouths of men who have been in office, and who may be 
in office again,” but who have never served in the army, and can have 


? A civilian War Minister, party man first and War Minister after, knows just 
about as much of the soldier as the soldier does of him. 
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had no personal insight into its internal economy, but who permit them- 
selves to enunciate a weak, sentimental philanthropy, are fraught 
with serious danger, and must tend to weaken the hands of those 
who are charged with the responsibility of maintaining the discipline 
of the army. Few civilians have any idea how precarious already 
is the state of army discipline, and how difficult the maintenance 
of it is found in the face of the insidious spirit of demagogy which is 
being so sedulously instilled into the lower classes of the people. 

But as regards Indian and colonial duty, short service, more 
especially in an army which has to accept immature and physically 
unsatisfactory recruits, is nothing short of disastrous. Under its 
conditions lads are sent out, become acclimatised if they survive the 
process, and are safely serviceable for active service in the field only 
for a few years before their time is up. It is simply ruinous to a 
regiment in India to send it on active service before it has been at 
least two years in the country, and during that time quartered in a 
healthy station. Well do I remember on that November afternoon 
of 1878 when Sir Samuel Browne’s division was on the march from 
Peshawur to Jumrood to begin next morning the invasion of Afghan- 
istan, with what admiration everyone regarded Colonel Tompson’s 
battalion of the old 17th Foot, now the Ist Battalion Leicester 
Regiment. It had come down direct from the Murree Hills, and was 
in magnificent physical form. It had been in India for some eight 
years, and was probably about the last of the long-service battalions of 
that army which was just then disappearing before the short-service 
system introduced a few years previously. A finer specimen of the 
old régime could not be imagined ; for weight and space occupied 
per man, its rank and file were probably 30 per cent. heavier and 
broader than are the younger short-service men of to-day. In the same 
division there marched another European battalion, the old 81st Foot, 
now known as the 2nd Battalion of the Loyal North Lancashire Regi- 
ment. It was a battalion with to the full as fine a fighting record as 
that possessed by the 17th, and I am sure its heart for the work in 
hand was quite as good. But it was newer to the Indian life, it had 
been quartered for some time in Peshawur, and had suffered severely 
from the debilitating fever of the unhealthy valley. Its rank and file 
looked wan and drawn, and men were falling out before we reached 
Hurri Singh Ke-Bourj. The 17th went through the campaign in 
excellent form; the fever-weakened 81st suffered severely: in the 
language of a medical officer, ‘they literally went sick by half- 
companies, and flooded the field-hospitals.’ There is a regulation 
that no young soldier is to be sent to India until he is at least twenty 
years of age, but our exigencies bring it about that this rule is more 
honoured in the breach than in the observance. 

The arguments seem overwhelming in favour of a reconstitu- 
tion of our military forces, by dividing them into two distinct and 
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separately recruited armies; one, a long-service army for continuous 
Indian and distant colonial service; the other, a short service army 
for home defence, Mediterranean service, and available everywhere 
for actual war service. A considerably increased scale of pay would no 
doubt fill the ranks of the former, as a lesser increment to the normal 
shilling sufficed to keep up the strength of the old East India 
Company’s European regiments, than which no finer troops ever stood 
on parade or retrieved the all but lost battle. 

As for the suggested short-service home army, of its method of 
recruiting, composition, and attributes, one must speak with bated 
breath, if he dare indeed to speak at all, while the subject is so 
discountenanced and whistled down the wind by all persons in 
authority. Yet the time must come sooner or later—I for one 
fervently hope sooner—when the question shall have to be confronted, 
whether the nation is to remain so blindly unsolicitous ne quid 
detrimenti Respublica capiat as to persist in declining to make the 
sacrifice which the people of every other European nation have sub- 
mitted to for the sake of their respective Fatherlands. To advance 
to the nation its favourite argument in these latter days—the 
argument of comparative economy, it is a doubtful question whether 
it would not be cheaper that the manhood of Britain should sacrifice 
a short period of life to military service, than that the country 
should continue to pay all those annual millions for results so dis- 
appointing and a guarantee of national safety so weak and so 
treacherous. It may be apposite to quote the words of General 
Emory Upton, a distinguished American soldier who some years ago 
wrote a valuable treatise on the armies of Europe :-— 

‘With her disparity of strength, should England quarrel with 
any of her formidable neighbours, we may safely anticipate that the 
war will be followed either by the speedy reorganisation of her 
army, or by her total abandonment of the policy of armed inter- 
vention in foreign affairs.’ 

ARCHIBALD FORBES. 





A VISIT TO 
THE GRANDE CHARTREUSE. 


WHEN St. Bruno, the founder of the Carthusian Order, went in search 
of a retreat, he could not have found a spot more suitable for a life 
of solitude and contemplation than the desert of the Chartreuse, in 
the mountains of Dauphiné. Tradition says that the place was 
marked’ out for him by a revelation. German by birth, St. Bruno 
belongs to France by his education and subsequent career. He was 
born of a noble family, at Cologne, in 1035, and was partly educated 
there ; but he continued his studies at the school of Rheims, which 
was then celebrated, and distinguished himself so much that he was 
made Director of all the public schools in that town and Chancellor 
of the diocese. 

He fought hard against the abuses in the Church during the 
tenure of the corrupt Archbishop Manassés the First, who deprived 
him, in consequence, of his post and his worldly goods, and drove him 
into exile. But the cause of justice triumphed in the end: the Arch- 
bishop was deposed for simony, and St. Bruno was thought of as his 
successor. Meanwhile he had determined to leave the world and 
enter the monastic life, and nothing could turn him from this resolu- 
tion. 

Learned, pious, large-hearted (* homo profundi cordis,’ says a 
contemporary), with a mature judgment, a complete mastery over 
himself, a serene and equable spirit, he was well fitted to become a 
leader of men; but he only learnt by degrees what he was destined 
for. He began by going to the Benedictine monastery of Molesme, 
and lived in it for some time asa monk. Not finding there, how- 
ever, the solitude he wished for, he went to Grenoble to consult with 
the young bishop, Hugues de Chateauneuf, who had once been his 
pupil at Rheims. At the moment Bruno and his six followers 
entered the town, in June 1084, Hugo dreamt that he saw seven stars 
fall at his feet, rise again to pursue their course through the moun- 
tains, till they stopped at a place called Chartrousse, or Chartreuse. 
Here angels built a house, and on the roof appeared the seven stars. 
The bishop was puzzled by the dream; but when he saw the seven 
travellers appear, and ask for his advice, he understood its meaning, 
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and joyfully guided them himself through the mountains to the spot 
which God had shown him. 

A chapel was erected ; and in a short time arose the first monastery, 
built of wood, consisting of a large cloister, with cells opening out into 
it, a refectory, chapter-room, and a hostelry for strangers. Each cell 
was divided into a study and kitchen, a bedroom with oratory, and a 
workroom. This served as a model for all future monasteries of the 
Order. The bishop ensured his friends the undisturbed possession of 
the Valley of the Chartreuse by giving up all bis rights to it, and 
inducing others to do the same. 

St. Bruno himself did not enjoy his retreat long. In 1090 he 
was called to Italy by Pope Urban the Second, his former pupil at 
Rheims. He reluctantly obeyed the summons. At the loss of the 
shepherd the sheep dispersed, but they came back to their retreat 
within the year. Bruno himself never saw his beloved Chartreuse 
again—he died in a monastery which he had founded in Calabria. 

Not fifty years after its foundation the first Chartreuse was de- 
stroyed by aterrible avalanche. The two chapels erected by St. Bruno 
were spared, and on their old foundations stand Notre Dame de 
Casalibus and the chapel of St. Bruno. When this calamity happened 
the question arose whether it would not be wiser to rebuild the 
monastery on a spot which was not exposed to such destruction, and 
Guigues, the head of the Order at that time, resolved to build it in 
the place where it now stands, and to leave the two chapels on the 
old site, as places of pilgrimage. But other calamities were reserved 
for the new monastery. No less than eight fires at different times 
reduced it to ashes; and, except one part of the cloister and the 
clock-tower (which date from the fourteenth century), the church 
(which has been frequently restored), the mortuary-chapel, and the 
Chapelle St. Louis, little remains of the building that is older than 
the end of the seventeenth century, when the last fire took place, and 
when it was finally rebuilt. 

Two beautiful carriage-roads lead from Grenoble to the Grande 
Chartreuse. The one by St. Laurent du Pont is usually taken to go 
there ; the other, by the Sappey, forthe return. The road from St. 
Laurent du Pont to the Chartreuse was made in 1854-56. Before 
that time there existed only a path for pedestrians and mules, which 
the monks themselves had made in the fifteenth century. From the 
village of St. Laurent du Pont, called in the old days St. Laurent du 
Désert, the road ascends through a magnificent gorge, and the Char- 
treuse is reached in about two hours. A little beyond St. Laurent 
is Fourvoirie, where the monks, since the fourteenth century, have 
had stables and warehouses, and where they now distil their liqueur. 
Here a fort, La Jarjatte, made in 1715, defended the entrance to the 
desert, but it was demolished in 1856. The road first follows for 
some time the left bank of the Guiers-Mort, then crosses the Pont 
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St. Bruno, and passes along the right bank. Gigantic rocks, partly 
covered with a luxurious vegetation, tower above it, while the torrent 
rushes and foams in the chasm below, which grows deeper as the 
road ascends, till at last the eye plunges with a shudder into the 
wooded precipice. . A huge pointed rock—le pic de 1’Aiguille—sur- 
mounted with a cross, rises between the road and the stream. Here 
also once existed a fort, ’CRillette, constructed by the monks in the 
fifteenth century. to defend the road they had just made; but it was 
also demolished in 1856. 

An occasional traveller, a cart loaded with timber from the 
mountains, alone disturb this grand solitude. Leaving the stream, 
the road continues through the forest, and finally reaches an open 
space, where the buildings of the Chartreuse appear in sight, at the 
foot of a range of mountains, the highest of which is the Grand 
Som. 

Those who look for the picturesque in architecture, or for treasures 
of art, need not go to the Grande Chartreuse—let them turn to tke 
Certosa of Pavia. But the historical associations of eight centuries 
cast their own halo round the spot. From this parent institution the 
Carthusian convents over the whole world have been governed, for 
the prior of the Grande Chartreuse is the pere général—the head of 
the whole Order. 

On arrival, the gentlemen walk to the monastery, where they are 
received by one of the brothers and shown to their cells. These 
are in a building across the courtyard, and were formerly destined 
for the priors who came from the provinces to attend the general 
chapter; and the strangers have their meals in the refectories which 
were used by the same priors. The ladies go to a house a few steps 
to the left, which was once the infirmary, and are welcomed by a 
nun from the Convent of the Sceurs de la Providence, near Grenoble, 
who, with three lay sisters, spends the summer there to receive the 
female visitors. The small guests’ rooms are much the same in both 
establishments, and are furnished, in the simplest fashion, with a bed, 
chair, wash-hand stand, prie-diew, crucifix, and one or two religious 
prints. The ladies have, however, the advantage of being able to 
replenish the scanty water-supply at the fountain before the In- 
firmary, which, in the freshness of the early morning, in the midst of 
such surroundings, is peculiarly exhilarating. 

It was a beautiful October evening when we arrived at the Grande 
Chartreuse. The tourist season was drawing to a close, and only five 
ladies sat down to'supper at the long, hospitable table, while the male 
visitors at the monastery numbered seven. Supper is prepared for 
all at the monastery ; and it was excellent for those who do not mind 
the absence of meat, which the Carthusians never eat, and never 
serve to their guests. It consisted of soup, omelette, fish, beans, 
sweets, and a glass of Chartreuse at dessert. ‘The English ladies do 
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not like our soup,’ said the kindly sister, diffidently handing a thick 
bread soup, and seemed pleased that for once it found favour. 

The fathers do not allow their rest to be disturbed by the visitors, 
and as there was no opportunity of seeing the monastery in the 
evening, the gentlemen could find no better employment after 
supper than to visit their wives in the infirmary—for which permis- 
sion is given, in one of the public rooms. One Frenchman, who had 
not the excuse of a wife, invented a cousinship for the occasion, and 
naturally claimed it, on arrival, with the youngest and prettiest. Thus 
a sociable, if not a monastic, evening was spent round the blazing 
fire till the hour of closing, nine o’clock, parted the company. The 
men are admitted to the night service in a gallery. Mass is said by 
the father-coadjutor, for the nuns and lady visitors, soon after six 
o'clock A.M., in the small chapel of Notre Dame de la Salette, which 
adjoins the monastery. It is well known that no women, except 
royal personages, are shown over the monastery, and they have to 
content themselves with descriptions and photographs. Before 
the French Revolution no woman was allowed to enter even the 
precincts of the desert, and royal benefactresses implored in vain to 
be buried with the saints. 

The Grande Chartreuse consists of a large mass of irregular build- 
ings, which, as they are surrounded by a wall, can only be seen well 
from a height. The most interesting room in it is the chapter- 
room, which contains the portraits of all the heads of the Order, 
beginning with St. Bruno, whose statue by Foyatier is over the 
chair where sits the pére général. Many remarkable men from 
various countries have filled this place, and have steered the Order 
through times of difficulty. Below the portraits are painted scenes 
from the life of St. Bruno, copied from the paintings of Lesueur, 
which are now in the Louvre. In the hall, called l’Allée des Cartes, 
there are curious representations of old Carthusian monasteries in 
various parts of Europe. Before the French Revolution the collec- 
tion was almost a complete one, but there only remain about thirty 
of these paintings now. The library contains some twenty thousand 
volumes, and has been entirely collected in modern times. The 
fathers may freely borrow from it. From the earliest times, even 
when very poor, the Carthusians have had a good library, and have 
valued books as their most precious possessions. The books are 
called in the early statutes ‘the perennial food of souls,’ and they 
were placed under the care of the father-sacristan, who had also the 
care of the sacred vessels.! 

During the fire of 1371 the general of the Order, mindful of the 
losses sustained on a former occasion, called out, ‘ Ad libros, ad libros ; 
leave everything else, my fathers, but save the books.’ Though 


» La Grande Chartreuse, par un Chartreux, from which much of my information 
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they were saved this time, the library was almost completely destroyed 
by subsequent fires, and the valuable one collected by Dom Le Masson, 
after the fire of 1676, was scattered during the French Revolution. 
At this time also the archives of the monastery were for the most part 
lost. A few valuable manuscripts, with beautiful illuminations done 
by the Carthusians, found their way into the library at Grenoble, 
where they may now be seen in glass cases. In the old days the 
Carthusians employed themselves in transcribing manuscripts ; and 
from transcribers they became printers as soon as printing was 
invented. They have had their own authors, but these wrote chiefly 
on monastic matters, and are little known to the world at large. 

The cells of the fathers are built round the cloister. There are 
thirty-six of them, one of which is not tenanted, and is alone shown. 
They are divided, like the earliest cells, into various compartments. 
On each door is the initial letter of the inmate’s name, and a text. or 
other inscription in Latin bearing on the monastic life, such as ‘ Qui 
non reliquit omnia sua non potest esse discipulus tuus.’ Near the 
door is a little wicket, through which the father receives his food or 
anything else he may want. On the ground-floor he has a little 
promenoir, or gallery, for walking in bad weather; a small garden, 
which he cultivates himself; a room with tools for carpentering ; 
and, next to it, the bicher, or store-room for wood. A staircase leads 
to a bedroom, an adjoining small study with bookshelves, and a room 
which was once used as a kitchen when the father cooked part of 
his own food, a custom which was abolished as early as the thir- 
teenth century on account of the time it wasted. In the room where 
he sleeps is a small dining-table, with wooden plate, spoon and fork ; 
and the oratory, where he performs the offices with the same cere- 
monial as in the choir—taking off and putting on the cowl, stand- 
ing, kneeling, and lying flat on the ground. A bell calls the fathers 
simultaneously to their private devotions, as well as to those in the 
church. 

In the staircase stands a cross, in remembrance of the following 
old legend, told by a Carthusian writer of the fourteenth century. 
A novice of the Order complained much of the rules, and especially 
of having to wear the black cope of the novitiate. One day he dreamt 
that he saw Christ, laden with a heavy cross, trying with much 
difficulty to go up the staircase of his cell; whereupon the novice, 
moved with pity, helped to lift the cross, saying, ‘ Lord, take it not 
amiss if I try to assist Thee; I cannot endure to see Thee in such 
trouble.’ But the Lord turned indignantly towards him, and made 
him desist, saying, ‘Dost thou presume to lift this heavy burden 
while thou art not willing to wear for My sake so light a thing as a 
cope ?’ and disappeared, leaving the novice overwhelmed with shame 
and repentance. Since then every cell has had’ a cross near. its 
staircase. In the Middle Ages the cells were foundations endowed 
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by benevolent people, and in return prayers were said for their souls, 
Three times a day the fathers leave their cells to go to the offices— 
the night service, high mass, and vespers. 

Once a week they take a walk together, called spaciement, of 
about three hours and a half, within the limits of the desert, and 
during that time they may talk. 

They are called together for their walk by the same bell that tolls 
for the funerals, and they assemble in the Chapelle des Morts, where 
they hear a few verses from the Jmitation read to them before they 
start. This chapel was built over the remains of the first disciples 
of St. Bruno, which were brought thither after the avalanche. Over 
the door there is a marble bust of Death, draping itself in a most 
pretentious way. This chapel is near the cemetery, where stone 
crosses with inscriptions mark the graves of the heads of the Order. 
The other tombs have merely wooden crosses over them, and are 
nameless. The Carthusians are not buried in coffins, but each monk 
is laid in the earth on a wooden plank. 

On Sundays the fathers dine together in the refectory. They 
never speak there. Passages from the Scriptures, sermons or homilies, 
are chanted to them in Latin from a small tribune built in the wall, 
but they are allowed to have a colloquy between nones and vespers. 

The discipline of the Carthusians is very rigorous, and the Order, 
therefore, never spread much among women. There are very few 
female Carthusian convents, and in these it was found necessary to 
relax somewhat the rules of silence and solitude, as they were too great 
a strain on the female constitution. 

St. Bruno, though he lived the Carthusian life, did not formulate 
the rules himself. It was not till twenty-six years after his death 
that they were put into writing by Guigues, the fifth prior, under 
the name of conswetudines, or customs. They were, in fact, simply 
a record of customs that were followed, and that are still followed to 
this day. These rules all tend consistently to one end. ‘ Contem- 
plation ’ (says a Carthusian writer), or, in other words, to see, to love, 
and to praise God,‘ is the final end of the human soul in a future life. 
. - - To begin here on earth in an imperfect manner, or in the least 
imperfect manner possible, the life of contemplation which will be 
led in heaven is the object which the Carthusians propose to 
themselves.’ The solitude is intended to detach them from dis- 
tracting objects, and to enable them to concentrate themselves: the 
silence is to make them hear the Voice of God, which is not in the 
storm: the mortifications and privations are to free their souls 
from everything that might clog them and interfere with the end in 
view. 

The Carthusians are the only Order who are never allowed meat 
under any circumstances. The punishment for those who infringed 
the rule was at one time very severe—they were cut off from the 
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Order—but it was afterwards mitigated. They have a great 
monastic fast, which lasts from the 14th of September to Easter; 
and during that time, with few exceptions, they only have one meal 
a day. 

They are frequently interrupted in their sleep. The night 
service begins at 12, and lasts till 2, and they are waked again 
at 6 A.M., or sometimes at 5 a.M. The night services are very 
striking. But for the faint glimmer of a single oil-lamp in the choir, 
and the lanterns which the fathers each bring with them, and which 
are sometimes put out during the service, the church is wrapt in 
darkness. Each stall is completely isolated by a partition. The 
Carthusians attach a special meaning to these services. 


All the Carthusians agree (says one of them, quoted before) that this is their 
best moment. To sing the praises of God at the foot of the altar, in the silence 
and shadows of the night, when the world forgets God, and many offend Him, fills 
the soul with a joy and comfort which cannot be bought too dear, and the hours 
fly rapidly. The stranger from his gallery cannot form a clear idea of the office: 
not having a book in his hand, the meaning of the words escapes him, and the 
time must seem long to him. Not so with the Carthusian in his stall: he sings, 
and understands the mysterious meaning of the Psalms—that prophetic history of 
the Christian world, those divine hymng which, for thousands of years, the 
synagogue, and the Catholic Church after her, recite every day. He follows the 
numerous rites which have to be performed every moment; he seeks, finds, and 
applies to himself the Divine teaching that flows from the sacred text ; and, finally, 
and above all, he addresses to God his homage, his praise, and his songs. 


The singing of the Carthusians is of the utmost simplicity, and 
somewhat monotonous. They have no part-singing. They are not 
allowed any musical instruments, and it is considered waste of time 
to practise singing. The religious emotions excited through the 
senses by elaborate church music are wholly alien to their sober and 
simple piety. This is not the only link between the Carthusian and 
the Calvinist. 

The dress of the fathers is entirely of white wool, white being a 
symbol of the resurrection of Christ. The use of linen is forbidden. 
Even their sheets are of cloth. The difficulty of cleanliness under 
these circumstances would be to many of us the greatest of all morti- 
fications, and it is comforting to hear what an old writer of the seven- 
teenth century says about it :— 


C’est une chose générale par tout l’Ordre que Dieu n‘a point voulu que les 
moines de cet Ordre soient affligez et inquiétez de ces puantes bestiales, appelées 
punaises, et en a exempté toutes leurs cellules, desquelles autrement et difficilement 
ils se pourraient garantir, pour y avoir grande disposition, & cause qu’ils couchent 
vestus, n'usent point de linge, changent peu souvent d‘habits, ont leurs cellules 
faites de bois par dedans, leurs lits fermés de bois au lieu de courtines,”? et le 
foudre (la paillasse) de leur lit gu’'ils sont si peu curieux de changer qu’il y en a qui 
ne le changent pas en vingt ans une fois, 


2 They now have curtains, 
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The Carthusians are a living example of the fact that asceticism 
is not injurious to health, for they reach a great age. Some of the 
Popes, from benevolent motives, have wished to soften their rules. 
Thus Urban the Fifth, himself a Benedictine, proposed to mitigate 
their severity in’four points. He proposed, among other things, that 
they shouldjbe‘allowed to eat meat in case of illness or infirmity. But 
the Carthusians implored the Pope not to oblige them to depart from 
their ancient customs, arguing that for their Order it might have 
serious consequences; and the sole mitigation they were obliged to 
aecept was to wear a hat out of doors. 

One of the Popes at Avignon also offered to relax the rule of 
abstinence from meat in case of illness. This time the Carthusians 
sent as a protest a deputation of twenty-seven of their number, the 
youngest of whom was eighty, while the others varied between 
ninety, ninety-three, and ninety-five. Such an appeal was more 
eloquent than words, and the Pope was convinced. The fathers show 
their earnestness and good sense by not admitting any one into their 
Order until they have very seriously tested his moral and physical 
fitness. Frequently after the trial the aspirant is refused, or retires 
of his own accord. Of all the ascetic Orders, the Carthusian is the 
most spiritual in the true sense of the word, and to maintain their 
lofty standard, as they have indisputably done for eight centuries, 
they have had to sift carefully. To impose asceticism where it would 
be too great a strain on human nature is to degrade rather than to 
elevate. ‘It is better,’ says Dom le Masson, ‘to set fire to a cell 
than to put in it a Carthusian without a vocation.’ 

Sometimes the fathers have gone so far as to err on the safe side. 
It is told of one of the greatest generals of the Order, Dom Jean 
Pégon, that he was refused, when he first presented himself, on the 
ground that he seemed neither sufficiently robust nor instructed. 
But the father-general, touched by his disappointment, recommended 
him to try at another Chartreuse, where there was a want of men. 
He was accepted there, and thirty-eight years later he entered the 
Grande Chartreuse as its father-general. At his installation he 
preached on the text, ‘The stone which the builders rejected is 
become the headstone of the corner.’ 

The Carthusian vocation takes some by storm. There are 
various examples of it in the past, and we were told by a French lady 
on the spot of an instance in the present day: a young Prince de 
B——,, who had suddenly, without apparent reason, left his regiment, 
to the regret of all his comrades, and had made himselfa Carthusian. 

If the candidate is accepted at all, he goes through a month’s 
probation, at the end of which the fathers vote by ballot whether he 
is to be admitted as a novice. The noviciate lasts at least a year, 
and again a ballot is taken. The novice then makes his first profes- 
sion in the chapter-room. Kneeling, he repeats the sixteenth 
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Psalm, and when he comes to the words, ‘ The Lord is the portion: of 
my inheritance,’ the father-general takes from him the black cope, 
and puts the large white Carthusian garment, called cuculle, over him. 

Four years later the final solemn profession is made, during high 
mass, at the foot of the altar, where the profes lays down his written 
declaration, ‘ signed, not with his name, but with a cross, for he is now 
dead to the world.’ 

Besides the fathers there are two categories of lay brothers: the 
freres convers, who have taken vows, and the fréres donnés, who 
are only bound by a civil contract, though they may in course of 
time, after a trial of eleven years, become fréres convers. The 
former are dressed in white, like the fathers; they wear beards, and 
have their heads shaved. The donnés wear brown on week-days and 
white on Sundays. These all do the practical work in and out of the 
house, and are responsible to the pére procurewr, who has charge of 
all temporal matters. 

St. Hugh of Lincoln, of whom the Carthusians are justly proud, 
was cnce procureur of the Grande Chartreuse. In those days, and 
until the end of the seventeenth century, the pére procureur lived 
with the fréres convers in an establishment called La Correrie, on the 
road from the Grande Chartreuse to Grenoble by the Sappey—a kind 
of supplementary Chartreuse, where all the practical work was done, 
and where the servants of the priors who came to the general chapter 
received hospitality. It was destroyed by a fire in 1674, and partly 
rebuilt. During the French Revolution it fell into ruins, and the 
Carthusians have since turned it into a hospital for the sick poor of 
the neighbourhood. 

The Carthusians, owing to their own exertions, once had large 
possessions. They turned part of the desert into arable, and part of 
it into pasture land, and they kept large flocks and herds. Pope 
Innocent the Fourth allowed them as many as sixty cows. Their 
iron-founderies were famous throughout Dauphiné on account of the 
excellent work they produced. They manufactured their own cloth, 
they had their own printing-presses. 

During the French Revolution they were, like all the other 
Orders ; driven away, their property was confiscated, and though they 
were allowed to re-enter their monastery at the Restoration, they 
own the desert no longer, but pay a small rent to the State. It is 
said they make a large income from their liqueur; and this they put 
to the best use, for their charity is proverbial throughout the country, 
though by no means of the mischievous kind—that is, indiscriminate. 

They have founded schools, churches, hospitals. Wherever 
there is a disaster in Dauphiné they assist liberally. At Curriére, 
above the Pont St. Bruno, they have a school for the deaf and 
dumb, and, inconsistent as it may seem, they are teaching the dumb 
to speak. 
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It would be impossible, in a short space, to go through all the 
remarkable names connected with the Grande Chartreuse. St. Ber- 
nard was one of its earliest visitors, in the days of the first monastery. 
Petrarch, whose brother Gerard was a Carthusian, visited him there 
in 1352, and afterwards wrote that, instead of finding only one 
brother, as he expected, he had met one in every member of the 
community. Dom Gerard Petrarca distinguished himself by his 
piety and devotion during the Black Death, to which no less than 
900 Carthusians fell victims. Richelieu’s eldest brother, who became 
cardinal and great almoner of France, once filled the office of assistant 
sacristan ; he remained twenty years in the Order, and always regretted 
his cell. His portrait, which hangs in one of the passages, strikes 
the visitors by its likeness to the great Cardinal. Rousseau and 
Chateaubriand both visited the Grande Chartreuse. Unfortunately, 
the Visitors’ Book, in which Rousseau wrote ‘ J’ai trouvé ici des plantes 
rares, et des vertus plus rares encore,’ has been defaced by the 
modern tourist with profane remarks, and is now no longer 
presented, and the guests are asked for their cards instead. 

It has sometimes been made a reproach to the Carthusians that, 
unlike other Orders, such as the Benedictine, they have exercised 
no influence over the intellectual world; but if they have not 
educated mankind, they have at least educated themselves. They 
have practised the gospel of silence for 800 years, and, according to 
all ecclesiastical historians, they have always led irreproachable lives. 
Their Order has never required reform. ‘ Cartusia nunquam reformata 
quia nunquam deformata.’ In this matter-of-fact century, with its 
universal craving for material prosperity, its refinement of material 
comforts and luxury, where the spiritual life too often stagnates, it 
is refreshing to breathe, if but for a few hours, that rarefied spiritual 
atmosphere where the ideal alone is real, and where all Christian 
creeds may meet. 

ELISABETH _LECKY. 





OVER-MORTGAGING THE LAND. 


From time immemorial periodical complaints of depression have 
been heard from those engaged in agricultural pursuits. They 
attracted more attention in years gone by, because agriculture was 
one of the few productive industries, and a large proportion of the 
community were interested in its prosperity. This proportion has 
slowly diminished in all countries, more particularly in England, 
where the food producers have dwindled to about ten per cent. of our 
working population ; and the voice of ten complaining is as nought 
against ninety demanding the cheapest possible food. 

The farmers have abandoned all idea of stimulating the supply 
of home-grown food by artificial means, and have turned their 
attention to the possibility of ameliorating their lot in some other 
way. It is the desire to assist them in their laudable endeavours 
that has caused many people to advocate the abolition of the law of 
primogeuiture, the cheaper transfer of land, the equal distribution of 
property, the confiscation of tithes, the registration of land, the 
acquisition of the land by the State, the increase of allotments, the 
reduction of railway rates, and technical education ; amidst a host of 
minor measures brought forward for alleviating the burden of the 
landowner and farmer. The agriculturists who were to benefit by 
these proposals have threshed them well out, and have reluctantly 
come to the conclusion that they are unable to see how such legisla- 
tion would materially benefit their condition. The landowner 
naturally disapproves of most of the proposals on principle. The 
farmer argues that, as the land must belong to some one, and as it 
is impossible he should own it if the capitalist willing to take two 
per cent. for his money opposes him, cheapening the transfer is as 
much a matter of indifference to him as the ownership; he objects 
to the equal distribution of property because he considers one land- 
lord quite troublesome enough to deal with, and the possibility of 
multiplying the number is to him a distinct disadvantage. The 
confiscation of tithe had at first a very strong attraction for him, as 
he thought he would put his share of four millions annually into his 
breeches pocket ; but finding that it was to be taken for national 
purposes other than the Church, he failed to see, as far as his owm 
interests were concerned, what better use it could be put to than at 
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present. Henry George and his doctrines have never received the 
approbation of the farmer, who has during many years seen Crown 
lands the property of the State managed by officials, and he does 
not think they are so pliable as the ordinary English gentleman with 
regard to reduction of rent or repairs and renewals of farm buildings. 
Allotments may be said to interest him but little ; overvaluing him- 
self, he undervalues his labourers and hardly considers they are to 
be trusted with three acres and a cow. The paltry subscriptions of 
agriculturists last year show how hopeless the farmer considers any 
attempt to fight the railway interest. He is inclined to view 
technical education with limited approval; it attracts him partly 
because it is the most fashionable remedy, but mainly because there 
appears to be some prospect of squeezing subsidies out of the 
national purse. A doubt, however, still exists in his mind as to the 
permanent good that any such education will be to him, and as to 
the money obtained being used by individuals for their own rather 
than for the public good. These are the reasons the tiller of the 
soil gives for the light in which he views all such proposals; in the 
abstract his objections may be in some measure sound, inasmuch as 
they are based on a view taken entirely from a personal and not 
from a national standpoint, and he ignores the fact that any benefit 
to the community at large would be an indirect advantage to 
himself. 

He does not see how these measures would improve his lot, and 
they have certainly so far never had sufficient attraction to make 
him take an actual interest in them. 

If the agricultural electors who are to pronounce their opinion 
through their vote are to be enlisted, they must be offered some 
material advantage, not however, let us hope, such as the Land League 
promised the Irish tenants, but a material benefit, that without 
robbing one class will add to the comfort and well-being of the 
other. 

The Irish electors, who are mostly of the farming class, have de- 
monstrated that the agricultural mind is quite open to grasp at any 
proposed improvement in the farmer’s position; but we in England 
have no particular desire to see such changes in land tenure as fixtures 
of rent or tenant right. These may have been an absolute necessity 
in Ireland to prevent a general revolution, and to save a population 
from the horror of famine. They are, however, forms of legislation 
that bring in their train the probability of holdings being mortgaged 
by both landowner and tenant. If, therefore, we wish to avoid such 
quagmires we must try to discover what caused the Irish land 
difficulties. 

I think it is generally conceded that over-mortgaging was in a 
great measure responsible for them. 

Over-mortgaging will paralyse any industry, and is more par- 
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ticularly injurious where the interest has to be paid to those who 
spend it in another part of the country ; is it not possible, therefore, 
that if the mortgaging of purely agricultural land was limited, such 
paralysis of agriculture might be avoided ? 

The landowner, even if he had no other income but his agricul- 
tural rents, would never find himself in the position of being unable 
to help the needy because he had nothing to spare. He would meet 
his tenants, not with that suspicion that has too often characterised 
the relations of landlord and tenant in the United Kingdom, but with 
a feeling of contentment in his own solvency, and a readiness to meet 
the necessities of his tenants. It is easy to understand that if the 
tenant is unable to get any repairs attended to, or reductions of rent 
allowed in very bad seasons, because all the money he pays as rent 
is transferred to mortgages, he ceases to regard his landlord as the 
actual owner, and his esteem for him in consequence greatly dimi- 
nishes. 

The position of landowner has always carried with it respect and 
privileges, and where these survive in England the owner has either 
been free from the curse of over-mortgaging, or else he has derived 
income from other sources and has been able to meet his tenants in 
the liberal spirit that is characteristic of the English gentleman. On 
the other hand, proprietors of purely agricultural land burdened by 
heavy debt have, owing to the shrinkage in values, been forced to 
neglect necessary repairs, in which case the tenants have left their 
farms, the land has been neglected, and great expenditure will have 
to be incurred before it can be brought back into a high state of 
cultivation. 

Thus, owing to the landlords’ embarrassment, a serious loss of 
capita] has occurred. 

The evil effects of over-mortgaging land have been mitigated by 
the existence of incomes other than agricultural, but in Jand legisla- 
tion we must consider the owner of agricultural land per se, as mines 
will some day in the not very far distant future become exhausted, 
and other sources from which owners of land in England have got 
increased incomes will become dried up; as this takes place there 
will be a continually decreasing margin for agricultural repairs and 
renewals, unless the power of mortgaging the land is limited. : 

It may be objected that limiting mortgage is an interference with 
the rights of property, but the State has power to tax its land and 
all the improvements thereon ; and has consequently the prior claim 
to the land, inasmuch as the payment of taxation takes precedence 
of all other debts. Surely, therefore, while respecting the claims of 
those who by the industry of themselves or their ancestors have ac- 
quired the right to call a portion of the land their own, and have 
enhanced its value by creating the existing state of things, we may 
without infringing on those rights limit the debt they incur on the 
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security of such property, so as to ensure a margin for necessary re- 
pairs or reduction of rent, and to prevent a decrease in the capital 
value of the land. 

A stranger to the wants of farmers may not appreciate what the 
word necessary means when applied to repairs, but if he considers 
what loss may be incurred by buildings that shelter valuable herds 
of cattle falling into decay, he will realise how essential such repairs 
are, and how important it is they should be carried out expeditiously 
when they are required. It is the desire to secure a margin for 
these necessities that has induced me to suggest the possibility of 
limiting the mortgage of agricultural land. The chief difficulty 
appears to be that of fixing the limit, as almost the entire value of 
land lies not in the soil itself, but in the buildings and in the im- 
provements that have been effected. 

Landowners might be allowed, therefore, to borrow money on 
the buildings in addition to the amount tixed per acre ; but I imagine 
the capitalist would lend only a very limited amount on such security, 
as although the land, if not kept in good heart, deteriorates and 
returns to a state of nature, its value will never entirely disappear ; 
the buildings, however, if not kept in a state of repair, tumble into 
ruins. It cannot be supposed, therefore, that at any time it would 
be possible to borrow an exaggerated amount on the buildings of a 
farm, or that such sum would amount to more than a trifling sum 
per acre of the land farmed by means of such buildings. 

The Crédit Foncier in France have already experienced the diffi- 
culties of deciding the value of land, which depends on the harvest, 
on the industry of the husbandman, on the health of the flocks, or 
on the value of the products. They advanced to the wine-growers 
up to what was universally considered one-third of the value of the 
vineyards ; the phylloxera upset all their calculations and a vast area 
of land was thrown on the hands of the Bank. 

For these reasons it appears to me that it would be advisable to 
appoint experts under the Board of Agriculture to estimate the 
value of all cultivated land, and to limit the amount of mortgage to 
one-third or one-fourth of such value. If the 48,045,755 acres of 
cultivated land in the United Kingdom were valued on an average at 
301. per acre, and the limit of mortgage was fixed at one quarter the 
value, the debt on the land would be 360,343,1621.; if at one-third, 
480,457,5501. This at three per cent. would involve an annual 
charge of 10,810,293/. or 14,413,7251., which, with other payments, 
is surely burden enough for agriculture to carry. 

The present debt of land, including tithe, taxes, mortgages and 
annuities capitalised, can hardly amount to less than double the 
national debt, which at a minimum of three and a half per cent. 
involves the payment of at least 50,000,000/. sterling a year. If 
this is even approximately correct, is it to be wondered at that the 
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industry of agriculture, labouring under such a load, is not as 
flourishing as it might be ? 

Mr. Howard valued in 1888 the gross produce of land at 
207,000,000/. sterling. The capital of the farmers in live stock and 
rolling stock is about 10/. an acre, or 480,000,000/. Let us, there- 
fore, imagine for the sake of argument that the 207,000,000/. is 
divided as follows :— 


1. Tithe and taxes ° 14 millions 
2. Land mortgaged 20/. an acre, including all annuities, interest at 
four per cent. . ° ° ° ‘ ° . 38es 
. Labour 
. Feeding stuffs and manures imported 
5, Farmers’ interest, ten per cent. on 10/. an acre invested in 1 rolling 
stock ° 
6. One and a half per cent. on ‘capital ‘value of land at 30/. an acre . 
. Repairs, one and three-quarters per cent. on capital value of land 
at 30/. per acre . 


Total . ‘ |) are 


According to this estimate, if the harvest is deficient by even ten 
per cent., there is only five millions left for repairs; if it is deficient 
by twenty per cent., the one and a half per cent. to the landowner has 
to be sacrificed in addition to the repairs. The third year the 
harvest may be better, but each year of no repairs leaves a legacy of 


25,000,000/. of arrears behind it, to be paid for at some future time. 
{ do not say that the figures I quote are accurate, they are in some 
measure merely assumptions, but those of tithe, taxes, labour, 
imported manures, feeding stuffs, and the value of produce are taken 
from statistics by Major Craigie and other recognised authorities. 

My wish is not to arrive at the actual payments made, but to 
show that if land was not heavily mortgaged there would always be 
a substantial portion of the income from land available for repairs and 
improvements; that the owner of land would be solvent, and the 
State would be able to fall back on him in emergency; that instead 
of the mortgagee, as at present, dictating terms to the mortgagor, 
the landowner would be master of the situation, and the agricultural 
mortgagee an unimportant investor, who would never get more than 
the normal rate of interest for his money. There is no doubt also 
that land would produce more in the hands of affluent instead of 
poverty-stricken owners, oppressed with debt and weighed down by 
a sense of their own impecuniosity. These are a few of the reasons 
I would give in favour of legislating against over-mortgaging. It 
appears to me to be the only means of correcting a very unhealthy 
existing state of things, and it would be a most welcome change to 
everyone if it could be the means of submerging for ever the cry of 
agricultural ruin. 

If some limit is not put on the mortgage of land, there is no 
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reason why the owners in England, who in the generality of cases 
have only a life interest, should not continue from generation to 
generation to pile up debt on the land for the benefit of their 
families till they become insolvent and impecunious debtors. Those 
who have only a life interest in a property have very little induce- 
ment to reduce the debts on that property; they fail to see why 
those who succeed them should not struggle under the same burden 
that they have borne; but it is an unhealthy condition of things, 
and accounts for the financial embarrassment of the agrarian British 
landlords. 

Several attempts have been made to mitigate the evils of the 
system, but with the exception of Lord Cairns’s Acts they have all 
been on the same lines, to induce the owner to add to the liabilities 
on the land by borrowing for the sake of carrying out improvements. 

They allowed a landowner to borrow money for the improvement 
of his estate, which had to pay six per cent. for thirty years to refund 
capital and interest. The company from whom the money was 
borrowed sold what was practically a mortgage with a sinking fund 
to a bank who advanced the required sum. Under this system, at 
the time the money is borrowed the sum is advanced at the current 
rate of interest, but if this becomes less the borrower or his successor 
pays for the remainder of the term more than what may be fora 
period of years the lowest rate. 

Before life owners were given the power to sell their land some 
such measure was essential, but it certainly has not conduced to 
strengthen the credit or position of the landowner, because in 
prosperous times immense sums may be borrowed and improvements 
carried out, and when the bad times come round they leave a legacy 
of debt which further impoverishes the owners and reduces the 
income which would go to relieve the existing distress. 

In the event of the debt on land being only 380,343,1821., or 
even 480,457,750/., the security would be so undeniably sound that 
the sum ought to be easily raised at two and three-quarters per cent. 
instead of as ina great number of cases now, where even four per 
cent. is paid by mortgagors of land. If the limit was fixed at one 
quarter the valuation, the reduction of one and a quarter per cent. 
in interest would save 4,754,288]. per annum, if at one-third 
6,005,7211.; the owner would benefit to that amount directly, the 
farmer, who hires the land, indirectly, by having always a solvent 
and prosperous man to deal with and to fall back on in time of need. 

In trying to prove the benefit of limiting land mortgage, I have 
more particularly drawn attention to the advantages owners of large 
estates and their tenants would derive, because it is the system 
under which most of the land in the United Kingdom is farmed. I 
think, however, that all owners, whether they held land in large or 
small quantities, would feel "much more secure and comfortable if 
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they were quite independent of any fluctuations in the rate of 
interest, and were so little hampered by debt that they could obtain 
what money they borrowed at the lowest possible rate. 

The registration of mortgages, which has always been enforced 
in Jersey, has in practice produced the effect of making land mort- 
gage rank very high among the securities in that island; and this, 
although the land is very much overmortgaged, has been a great 
advantage to the landowners. If registration of land mortgage 
acted automatically, and limited the amount of money borrowed 
on the security of the land, it might be unnecessary to fix a lega) 
limit; but I maintain that the limitation, either by direct or 
indirect means, of land mortgage would help to solve the difficulties 
caused by fluctuations in agricultural values. 

Our population must remember that, although not dependent on 
English food supplies for support, there is no reason why our agri- 
culture should not attract as much interest as in the past. Our 
artisans in the towns get more profit from our farmers, who provide 
them with food and take goods in return, than from the cultivators 
of other lands, who spend a large portion of the money received for 
food in that country which produces it. If by any means we can in- 
crease the quantity of home-growni food, or can decrease the waste 
by neglect of necessary repairs, we shall confer an inestimable benefit 
on the nation at large. Bounties or high protective duties are the 
only means so far discovered of increasing agricultural production by 
legislation. Both of these have received unqualified condemnation 
at the hands of our electors and their representatives as economically 
unsound. Let us, therefore, suggest to the farmers the possibility 
of decreasing the waste, either by limiting the amount and making 
compulsory the registration of mortgage on cultivated land, or by 
some such form of enactment. 

The proposal may be objected to by those nominal owners who 
have excessive debts on their property, but it will be a great 
advantage to the taxpayer, if he is sure that the credit of the State 
is not to be further imperilled by unlimited advances for land pur- 
chase in the United Kingdom or any such heroic so-called remedies, 
and it will not be a great disadvantage to those who have over- 
mortgaged property to be obliged to part with it in a given number 
of years. We cannot be expected to give too much consideration to 
the objections of a certain few owners if we see a possibility of 
benefiting agriculture, which, although not in proportion so in- 
fluential as it used to be, is nevertheless far the most substantial 
and important individual industry in the United Kingdom. 

I have not ventured to consider the effect of limiting land mort- 
gage in other countries, but wherever it was adopted we should, I 
think, hear comparatively little of agricultural distress. Values of 
the produce of the land would fluctuate to the same extent as all 
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other commodities, but the landowners would not be crippled by 
owing more money than they can afford to pay out of the profits of 
farming. 

We should hear less of Semitic persecutions and the expulsion of 
the Jews from countries where they reside, less of the desire to 
bolster up the price of silver by unnatural legislation. Bi-metallism, 
and all the quack remedies that have been proposed to lighten the 
land of fixed payments, under which landowners and farmers 
have been struggling, would be regarded as the follies of desperate 
men. 

Samuel Johnson, in his debates on prices, said: ‘To fix the price 
of any commodity of which the quantity or use may vary their pro- 
portions, is the most excessive degree of ignorance. No man can 
determine the price of corn unless he can regulate the harvest and 
keep the number of men for ever at a stand.’ If we allow what he 
says to be correct, it is quite impossible to help those who are pro- 
ducing commodities, except in so far that we may by legislation 
prevent their payments being excessively burdensome, whether 
through their own folly or that of their forefathers. If we cannot 
fix the value of produce or the value of money, we must try to 
legislate in such a way that agriculture suffers as little as possible, 
whether by the appreciation or depreciation of one or the other. Of 
late years agricultural produce has depreciated and bullion has 
appreciated ; the farmer has, therefore, paid an excessive amount of 
produce to meet his fixed payments. The less such payments 
amount to, the less he would suffer from such depreciation in the 
value of his products. 

It is for these reasons I would advocate the experiment of cur- 
tailing as far as possible fixed payments, so that they would never 
press with excessive severity on the agriculture of the United 


Kingdom. 
VERNON. 





{ PARLIAMENTARY OBSTRUCTION IN 
{ THE UNITED STATES. 


GOVERNMENT by voting and debate through a representative assembly 
has been peculiarly the work of the English-speaking people. They 
devised and perfected it, and have carried it from the mother country 
into all parts of the world. Essentially a governing race, nothing has 
shown their political capacity more than the success with which they 
have used this system to secure freedom and to promote civilisation. 
Other nations have since adopted it, and despite many shortcomings 
it has always managed to live and generally to flourish even in the 
most alien soil, The theory of government by voting and debate 
is, first, that the representatives of the people shall legislate, and, 
second, that they shall legislate after debate. If it fails in these 
purposes it cannot last, for no political system can endure which does 
not march. In other words, if a legislative body does not legislate it 
has no excuse for meeting and no reason for existence, because mere 
debating societies can be obtained in other and more simple ways, 
and without expense or weariness to the public. 

Of late there has been a growing belief that government by de- 
bate is in serious danger of ceasing to march and of doing nothing 
more than mark time, thus falling into a state of inanition, to the 
general contempt of mankind. In the December number of this. 
Review Mr. Chamberlain, in a very able article, discusses this- 
danger and the best means of averting it. His article is especially 
interesting to Americans, because it not only deals with their 
-efforts to overcome existing difficulties in Congress, but shows also 
in a very pointed fashion that similar difficulties confront the 
House of Commons. Mr. Chamberlain, speaking with the authority 
of long experience, makes very clear, what is indeed well known,. 
that in the two great divisions of the English-speaking people, 
Parliamentary government has come at the same time in both 
cases to a very critical point, and is in grave peril from abuses of a 
like nature. This proves, if proof were needed, that these abuses are- 
neither sporadic nor accidental, that they are not due to any par-~ 
ticular political question nor to the presence of any given faction or 
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set of men in the representative body. The appearance of similar 
evils in Parliamentary government both in England and the United 
States shows that the trouble is neither local nor a matter of chance, 
but that it is deeply rooted in the system itself, and has been produced 
by new and changed conditions to which the system must be adapted 
if it is to continue to work successfully. These new conditions 
which have produced such grave results are the vastly increased mass 
of business thrown upon these great governing bodies, and the exist- 
ence of rules and systems of procedure which are no longer styited 
to the demands of modern legislation. The evil to which these d¢on- 
ditions have given birth is obstruction, as it is commonly called,\ or 
more definitely the stopping of legislative movement by a minoriky 
of the representatives taking advantage of rules and customs 
originally formed to regulate and facilitate the transaction of 
business. In the Congress of the United States the methods used 
by a minority to prevent action by the majority may be roughly 
divided into three classes: the refusal of a quorum, dilatory motions, 
and time-killing debate. From the first of these modes of obstruc- 
tion Parliament is entirely free, because the small quorum of forty 
required by the House of Commons makes it impossible for the 
minority to avail themselves of this method of resistance, while the 
method of voting by division instead of roll-call renders a technical 
absence by refusing to answer to one’s name impossible. In the 
United States the Constitution fixes the quorum at a majority of the 
members of the House, thus requiring at the present time the pre- 
sence of 167 members in order to do business, and it is further pro- 
vided that on demand of one-fifth of the members present the vote 
shall be taken by yeas and nays. If political parties are at all 
evenly divided it is almost impossible for the majority party to pro- 
duce a quorum from its own ranks, and it is always extremely difficult 
under any circumstances to get an absolutely full attendance of 
members, The refusal of a quorum has been therefore at once the 
simplest and most effective method of stopping the passage, or even 
the consideration, of any measures distasteful to the minority. The 
practice has been to make some formal motion, the yeas and nays 
would be ordered, the minority would refuse to vote, and then the 
point of no quorum would be made and all business would be at a 
standstill. 

When the Republican party came into power in the elections of 
1888, they were pledged to such a revision of the rules as would 
permit the transaction of public business, but they could not even 
adopt new rules if the minority refused a quorum, for with a 
majority of only eight votes it was almost impossible to get a 
quorum of Republicans alone. Mr, Speaker Reed met this difficulty 
by counting those members present and refusing to vote as part of a 
quorum. The Constitution says that a minority may compel the 
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attendance of members, but says nothing about voting as an evidence 
of such attendance. Mr. Reed took the ground, commended alike by 
common sense and by the language of the Constitution, that all the 
Constitution required in order to form a quorum was attendance, 
and that members present, whether they voted or not, constituted a 
quorum. He was sustained in this view that silence and presence 
constituted acquiescence by the decisions of the courts in regard to 
corporations and municipal bodies, and by the rulings of many of 
the state legislatures. The effect of his action was to cripple the 
most efficient form of obstruction and to make it practically useless, 
for the refusal of a quorum by actually leaving the House, although 
it has been attempted, is too violent and difficult to be of much 
real value. This counting a quorum was the method employed to 
overcome the worst kind of obstruction or ‘ filibustering ’ in Congress. 
It is not necessary to dwell upon it here, because, as I have said, the 
House of Commons is fortunately free from the difficulties produced 
by the requirement of a majority quorum. 

The second mode of obstruction in Congress has been by means 
of dilatory motions. The rules of the House in the process of time 
- were gradually developed and elaborated until they became highly 
technical, and were thoroughly understood by only a few of the 
older members. Formed in theory to facilitate the orderly transac- 
tion of business, the rules had not only ceased to serve the end for 
which they were created, but had grown to be simply a complicated 
system to prevent legislative action. It would not be profitable, 
even if space permitted, to enter into a discussion of the various 
motions which could be used under the rules of the House to stop 
business. It will suffice to mention as examples the worst and most 
effective. Under the old rules a motion to take a recess and to 
adjourn to a certain time, like the motion to adjourn, were privileged 
motions. If it was desired to arrest legislative action, a member of 
the minority would move to take a recess, or to adjourn, until seven 
o'clock; another would move to amend to half-past seven, and 
another would offer an amendment to the amendment to make it 
eight o'clock. Thus an indefinite series of amendments and votes 
would begin, and all business would cease. Under the new rules, 
privilege has been taken from these two motions and they are no 
longer made. There were others less effective, but of a similar 
character, which were likewise effaced, and then in addition the 
Speaker was given the power to declare any motion dilatory, and to 
decline to put it. ' These reforms in the rules brought great and 
immediate relief, and checked some of the worst abuses in the way 
of ‘ filibustering.’ 

The last method of obstruction is that which has become unfor- 
tunately common in all legislative bodies: the consumption of time 
by useless debate, engaged in solely to produce delay. The efforts 
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in the House of Representatives to deal with this evil have been 
going on for many years. What is called closure, or cléture in 
England and Europe, is known in Congress as the previous question. 
In the Congress of the Confederation the previous question was the 
same motion as it still is inthe House of Commons. When the new 
Congress was organised under the Constitution in 1789, it adopted 
the previous question in its rules, as it had been used in the Congress 
of the Confederation, and it was not until 1811 that the House 
decided on an appeal from the decision of the chair that the previous 
question cut off debate, and brought an immediate vote on the main 
question, thus reversing the original purpose of the motion, and 
giving to it the effect which it has had ever since. This chance gave 
a majority power to stop debate. In its changed form the previous 
question has been fiercely assailed as a gag law and as stifling debate, 
but, nevertheless, without it all legislation would be impossible. 
It has never been abandoned in America, and nearly all legisla- 
tive bodies have to-day some motion of similar import. Stringent 
as the previous question seems, however, it has had only a partial 
effect in preventing obstruction. It has never been been applied in 
committee of the whole, and experience has shown that it is there 
that the most serious delay occurs both in Parliament and in Con- 
gress. Under the rules of the House of Representatives all bills to 
raise revenue, or which make a charge upon the treasury, but no 
others, must be considered in committee of the whole. On such bills 
in committee there is first general debate, for which the time is 
commonly limited by agreement, and then the bill is read by para- 
graphs for amendment. During the reading by paragraphs the ‘ five- 
minute rule,’ which is of long standing in Congress, applies. Under 
it no one can speak on any single amendment more than five minutes. 
This rule improves debate but does not seriously limit it, for amend- 
ments, both formal and substantial, can be multiplied indefinitely. 
Under the old rules the committee was obliged to rise and go back 
to the House in order to limit debate on a paragraph. Under the 
new rules this can be done in committee, and the quorum required 
in committee has been reduced to a hundred, which has proved a very 
wise change. Yet, despite all these limitations, the opportunity for 
delay in committee of the whole is still almost boundless. Mr. 
Chamberlain proposes to deal with this evil, if I understand him 
correctly, by practically abolishing the committee of the whole: a 
radical reform, indeed, but one which is both wise and necessary, un- 
less the committee of the whole, which is now an almost meaningless 
survival, is to be allowed to continue with all its temptations and 
opportunities for fatal obstruction. 

Mr. Chamberlain refers in his article to what are known as 
‘ special orders,’ reported from the committee on rules to limit de- 
bate, and fix.a time for taking a vote on any given measure, as 
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severe contrivances for stopping obstruction. I think Mr. Chamber- 
lain slightly misapprehends the meaning and effect of these special 
rules or orders. The only peculiar feature about them is, that they 
give the majority a convenient mode of settling the order of business. 
Otherwise, they are merely one way of ordering the previous question, 
or of limiting debate in committee. It really makes no difference in 
principle, whether the committee in charge of a measure give notice 
when they call a measure up that, at a given time, the previous ques- 
tion will be moved, or whether the same notice is given by the 
adoption of a special rule. In either case it is simply the exercise of 
the power of the majority to close debate, and without the use of this 
power in some form legislation under modern conditions is well-nigh 
impossible. 

It would be wholly out of place for me to discuss the question of 
obstruction or the best means of dealing with it in Parliament. To 
an outsider it seems as if the opportunities for obstruction in the 
House of Commons were as yet very imperfectly understood, and as 
if, despite all that has happened there in that respect, the resources 
of a factious minority were still largely undeveloped, and would 
before long demand more effective checks than now exist. It also 
seems to an American as if the difficulties in Parliament were much 
less than in Congress, and that whenever they became formidable, 
there was great readiness in applying a vigorous remedy, as was done 
on sound general principles by Sir Henry Brand in 1881, when he 
took action which appears to us far more arbitrary than any ever in- 
dulged in by an American Speaker. But, whatever the case may be 
as to obstruction in the House of Commons, there can be no doubt 
as to the magnitude of the evil in Congress. In the Fiftieth Con- 
gress, elected in 1886, obstruction culminated. It then became ap- 
parent to everyone that, under existing rules and customs, no 
measure could pass which did not practically have unanimous con- 
sent. This is not a fanciful statement. I have seen the House held 
fast for nearly a week, and all movement stopped by the determined 
action of one energetic man, through the adroit use of dilatory 
motions and points of order. Such a condition of things is a travesty 
of representative government. Where it exists the majority cannot 
rule, while the minority in the nature of things is unable to govern. 
It is, in fact, the absolute overthrow of majority rule on which popu- 
lar government rests. Worst of all, it destroys responsibility, for by 
it the majority is enabled to go to the country, and to declare that 
it has done nothing because the minority would not permit it to act. 
This system was broken down in the last Congress by Mr. Speaker 
Reed, supported bythe Republican majority. The wholesale waste of 
time was stopped, although even after the reforms it was still wasted 
pettily and in detail. Whether subsequent Congresses revert to the 
old rules or not, no political party can ever again go before the 
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ie American people and make the miserable excuse that they have 

- failed to do the public business because the minority would not let 
them act. Mr. Reed has demonstrated that a majority in Congress 
can act if it chooses to do so, and no public man has rendered such 
an important service as this to the people of the United States for 
many years. 

The primary duty of a legislative body is to act. Debate, even 
when most valuable, is subsidiary. We ought to have always both 
debate and action, but, if we must choose between them, action must 
have the preference, for endless debate without action would soon 
bring any government into contempt. Moreover, the surest way 
4 to-day to get intelligent debate is to make it impossible for the 
minority to stop legislation by obstruction. It has been declared 
that ‘ the business of an Opposition is to oppose,’ and if an Opposition 
can oppose by delay and obstruction they certainly will doso. Take 
- from them this power, and they will then be forced to content them- 
ye selves with reasonable discussion, which will be of value to the 
. country and the House, and of which they can never be deprived, 
because enlightened public opinion is sure always to insist upon it. 
PR One thing is certain, that unless Parliamentary obstruction can be 
rigidly restrained Parliamentary government will come into serious 
peril, for no intelligent people will long bear with a system which is 
vocal but motionless, which marks time but does not march. 
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Henry Casot LODGE 
(Member of Congress), 

House of Representatives, 

Washington.} 


FRAGMENTS OF IRISH CHRONICLES. 
GERALD THE GREAT. 


( Concluded.) 


In Ireland, after this, matters soon settled down into their custo- 
mary grooves, though there must have been a good many sighs of 
relief on the part of the late rebels, or so one surmises. Kildare 
went off a month later upon one of his usual raids, this time into the 
territory of Moy-Cashel, where we read that he ‘broke down the castle 
of Bille-ratha upon the two sons of Murtragh Macgeoghegan, after 
having brought ordnance against it.’ This is noteworthy as the first 
occasion upon which ordnance was made use of in Ireland, and its intro- 
duction was evidently a source of much self-exultation to the Deputy, 
who had recently been presented ‘ for a great rarity’ with ‘six hand 
guns out of Germany, which his guard used during the time they 
stood sentry before his habitation.’ Poor EarlGerald! His satisfac- 
tion would have been greatly damped could he have looked forward 
another fifty years, and seen the big ugly holes that this same ‘ great 
rarity’ was destined to make in the stout walls of his own keep at 
Maynooth. 

Though everything had thus apparently settled down again, and 
he himself seemed to be as firm in the saddle as ever, matters were 
not really as safe or as smooth as might have been wished. Apart 
from the eternal enmity of the Butlers, Kildare had a formidable 
foe in Ottavio or Octavius, Archbishop of Armagh, who at that 
moment was known to be in England diligently instilling into the 
King’s mind a belief that the Deputy was already tampering with 
his oath, and only waiting for a fresh opportunity to break ont into 
open rebellion. To counteract these insidious suggestions the 
indefatigable Payne, Bishop of Meath, was again despatched, and 
a brisk interchange of personalities and mutual contradictions 
ensued between the two prelates. The result was that the King 
resolved to summon all his Irish lords to Court, and to Court 
accordingly they went, the only important exceptions being the Earl 
of Desmond and Lord Kerry, the former of whom claimed at this 
time a sort of half-acknowledged exemption on the score of the 
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grievous treachery committed against his father during a former 
reign. 

It was a great occasion, and is dilated upon by the Anglo-Irish 
chroniclers of the day with becoming emphasis. The chief speaker 
amongst the Irish guests seems by their account to have been less 
Kildare than Lord Howth, of whom we lose sight after the ceremony 
of Lambert Simnel, and who is not once mentioned in connection 
with the Edgecombe negotiations, but who now comes to the front 
with all the consciousness of having taken the winning side, and fills 
an agreeable role of mingled dignity and jocularity. In the first of 
the following extracts he is found patronisingly encouraging an English 
fellow peer, whose soul is disquieted by some previsions of impending 
danger, though it is not clear for what reason. The scene is the Royal 
Court at Greenwich. 


Afterwards the King sent for all his Lords out of Ireland, they being in England 
with the King. After long talk with them, the King said to his Lords, ‘My 
masters of Ireland, you will crown apes at length!’ Those Lords being appvuinted 
for a procession, with certain Lords of England to be their companions and fellows, 
walked in that procession as appointed. Amongst them was one Lord and the 
Lord of Houthe together, which Lord trembled with fear, and scarce could speak, 
and said, ‘Sir, there shall be no butchery done upon note of us this time, praise be 
to God, for the face of the axe is turned from us.’ This was an axe borne before 
the procession, as is accustomed, and he that was speaking could scarce speak with 
fear. Being asked by the Lord of Houthe the cause why he was so frayed, he said 
that the Lord his father and grandfather had been both beheaded. ‘ Well,’ said 
the Lord of Houthe, ‘ follow my counsel ; serve God with all your heart, and fear 


your Prince and obey his laws to your power, and you need never doubt of such a 
thing.’ 


Coming from an Irish subject to an English one, this advice is 
edifying! In the next extract Howth is still the hero and spokesman, 
but now addressing and reproving his own countrymen :— 


The same day at dinner, as the Lords of Ireland was at Court, a gentleman 
came there us they was at dinner, and told them that their new King Lambarte 
Symenell had brought them wine to drink, and drank to them all. At that not 
one would have taken the cup out of his hands, but bade the great Devil of Hell 
take him before that ever they had seen him. ‘Bring me the cup if the wine be 
good,’ cryed the Lord of Houthe, being a merry gentleman, ‘and J shall drink it 
off both for the wine’s sake and for mine own sake also, and for thee, as thou art, 
so I leave thee, a poor Innocent.’ The Lords being there longer than their purses 
could well bear, were licensed to go to their country, and the King gave the Lord 
of Houthe the apparel that he wore that day, and 300/. in gold, with thanks; and 
so they departed. 


They departed, and all went well for the present. There were 
not lacking, however, distant mutters of thunder, and shrewd pre- 
monitory hints that a change was at hand. The first serious blow 
fell two years later in 1492, when by a sudden act of the King— 
believed in Ireland to be due to the machinations of the Butlers— 
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the deputyship was taken from Kildare, and conferréd upon Walter 
Fitz Simons, Archbishop of Dublin, who belonged to the rival 
faction. What seems to have been resented more than even Kildare’s 
deprivation was that his uncle, the old Barun of Portlester, who had 
held the office of Lord Treasurer for no less than eight-and-thirty 
years, was also suddenly deprived of it, and threatened moreover with 
a hostile prosecution, which would have had the result of ruining 
him. At the same time the arch enemy, Sir James of Ormonde, 
was made Master of the Rolls, so that nearly the whole power, as 
far as the executive was concerned, swung suddenly over into the 
hands of the Butlers. 

It made less practical difference than might be imagined. 
Even when out of office and apparently in disgrace, the Earl of 
Kildare was still by far the most influential man in or near Dublin, 
and very little attempt seems to have been made to diminish his power, 
or curtail the almost regal importance he affected. One consequence 
of the change was that the ever-smouldering feud between him and 
the Butlers burst at this point into sudden fury, partly, no doubt, 
on account of recent events, but partly because, being no longer tram- 
melled by the responsibilities of office, Geroit Mor felt himself 
probably in a position to avenge a whole crop of minor injuries that 
had been slowly gathering for years past. The acts committed at 
this time on both sides are literally almost past belief, and therefore 
it is as well to let them be told in contemporary words. Who the 
writer of the account I am about to quote was, seems now impossible 
to ascertain, no signature having ever been appended to it. One 
thing, however, is clear from internal evidence, and that is that he 
was no friend of Earl Gerald’s. 


Upon a time Lord Gerot came to Dublin and called the citizens out upon 
Oxmantoune Green and slew many of them. . . . Then Lord Gerot sent part of his 
horsemen over the river against St. James’ Gate to enter in the city. But as God 
would, some of the city being upon the walls, did see the horsemen coming and 
had the gates shut and so disappointed their enterprise. This was because that 
Lord Gerot thought the citizens took part with the Butlers more than they did 
with him. 

In like manner the Earl of Wormon [this, as already explained, means Sir 
James of Ormonde] came another time with the O’Brens, and other his friends in 
the South, towards Dublinge, and camped awhile at the wood of St. Thomas Court, 
and so came to Dublinge to see his friends, which told him of the doings of the 
Earl of Kildare. And any men whom he understood to be towards the Earl 
of Kildare, those he destroyed to the uttermost of his power, and said openly 
he wished of God to have been by, when the Earl of Kildare played those 
parts. 


That this was a wholly Butlerian view of the matter, and that 
Kildare, far from being reluctant to meet Sir James, was on the con- 
trary diligently hunting him out, is clear from what follows. It was 
Sir James who apparently had no fancy for meeting Geroit Mor, but 
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preferred wreaking his vengeance upon the less formidable members 
of bis party. One not very attractive feature in the struggle is the 
absolute indifference with which both sides attacked churches and 
churchmen in their pursuit of one another. Writing to the genuine 
Ormonde about this time to complain of the misdeeds of his cousin 
and substitute, Kildare tells him that Sir James had brought in the 
O’Briens, ‘with other Irish enemies, and therewith destroyed the 
King’s subjects, and spareth no churches, nor religious places, but 
hath despoiled them.’ A partial explanation of this peculiar atrocity 
lies in the fact that a church was the only place where there was 
even a chance of the two factions meeting without instantly coming 
to blows and killing one another. Even when a church, nay a 
cathedral, was the meeting-place selected, it by no means followed 
that this result would not occur. Witness the following incident 
which occurred in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, close under the walls of 
the town. This time our extract is from Holinshed. 


The Earle of Kildare appoynted a meeting to bee at St. Patrick, his churche ; 
where, as they were ripping up one to the other their mutual quarrels, the citizens 
and Ormonde’s army fell at some jarre, for the oppression with whiche the souldiers 
surcharged them. With whom as part of the citizens bickered, so a round knot of 
archers rusht into the church, meaning to have murthered Ormond, as the captain 
and belweather of al these lawlesse rabble. The Earl of Ormond suspecting that 
he had been betrayed, fled to the chapitre house, and put too the dore, sparring it 
with might and mayne. The citizens in their rage, imagining every post in the 
churche had been one of the souldiers, shot habbe and nabbe at random up to the 
roode-loft and to the chancell, leaving some of their arrows sticking in the images. 
Kildare pursued Ormond to the chapitre house dore, and there undertooke, on his 
honour, that he should receive no villanie. Whereupon the recluse craving his 
lordship’s hand to assure him his life, a clift in the chapitre house dore was pierced 
in a thrice, to the end both the Earls should have shaken hands and bee reconciled. 
Nevertheless Ormond surmising that this drift was intended for some further 
treacherie, and that if he would stretche out his hand it had been per case chopt 
off, refused that proffer, untill Kildare stretched in his hand to him, and so the 
dore opened, and they both embraced. 


How cordial such embraces were it is easy to guess! ‘Their 
quarrels,’ says Holinshed, ‘ were for the presente rather discontinued 
than ended,’ and we should think so! ‘For the presente,’ however, 
there was a delusive calm. The little town breathed again. The 
citizens dropped their bows and arrows, and took up their cleavers 
or yard measures. Dublin was like some small walled Italian city 
in an interval between two onslaughts from its fierce rival protectors. 
Great displeasure was expressed in Rome for the outrage committed 
by the citizens in shooting their arrows about in the church, and a 
Legate was sent from the Pope to inquire into the matter. In the 
end the citizens were absolved from the sentence of excommunica- 
tion laid upon them only by consenting that in future ‘their Maior 
should go barefoot through the citie in open procession before the 
Sacrament on Corpus Christiday, which penitent satisfaction was 
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after in every such procession ‘duly accomplished ’—a ceremony, it 
need hardly be said, which ceased abruptly at the Reformation. 

Just before Kildare had ceased to be Deputy in 1492, Peterkin 
or Perkin Warbeck appeared in Cork, where he announced himself 
first as the son of Richard the Third, then as Richard, Duke of 
York, second son of Edward the Fourth. ‘ Ireland,’ says Ware rather 
humorously, ‘was as it were a theatre or stage on which masked 
princes enter, though soon after their visors being torn off they were 
expulsed the stage.’ This particular ‘masked prince’ seems to have 
remained at that time about a year in Cork, ‘learning English ’— 
what English? one wonders—and getting letters written in his name - 
to anyone likely to aid and abet him. The Earl of Desmond appears to 
have taken up his cause warmly from the first, and there were not 
wanting enemies ready to declare that the Earl of Kildare was equally 
prepared to do so; nay, that he had already ‘comforted him with 
goods and messages.’ This appears to have been perfectly untrue. 
There is no evidence that he did so, and a good deal of evidence that 
he did not. He was himself extremely indignant at the accusation, 
declaring positively that he had ‘neither aided nor comforted the 
French lad.’ Especially his indignation was aroused at the doings 
and intentions of his cousin Desmond being thus summarily and as 
a matter of course laid at his door. ‘Cannot the Earl of Desmond 
shift,’ he might have asked as his son afterwards did, when a similar 
connection was endeavoured to be established, ‘ but I must be of 
counsel! Cannot he hide himself except J wink ?’ 

The Duke of Bedford having resigned the Viceroyalty of Ireland, 
the King appointed to the office his own second son, afterwards 
Henry the Eighth, at that time a prince of the mature age of four. 
The Deputy chosen for this responsible official was Sir Edward Poyn- 
ings, a relation of the Paston family, who was sent over the same year 
with power to punish delinquents, to summon a parliament, and in 
general to exercise the powers of a deputy, ‘ according to the customs 
of Ireland.’ 

This very name of Poynings is enough to cause anyone who has 
ever dipped, even casually, into the pages of Irish political contro- 
versy, to shudder. Dull confused argument, whole reams of it, seems 
to be bound up in the actual syllables of it. Happily we are not 
called upon to dive into those deep and dim abysses. Manners, when 
we can find them—the reader may perhaps think that they have 
hitherto been kept rather studiously concealed from him—are what 
belong to us, and we need not'stray beyond them. Root-and-branch 
reformation was now to be the order of the day. Not only was the 
Deputy himself English, but the chief officials of the new adminis- 
tration were to be English also. With Poynings came over a new 
English Lord Chancellor, a new English Treasurer, a new English 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, a new English Chief Justice of 
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the Common Pleas, a new English Chief Baron of the Exchequer; 
a whole exemplary band of Exglish officials, not one of whom knew 
anything of Irish procedure, or had apparently ever set foot in 
Ireland before in their lives. 

Nothing daunted, they heroically set to work to clean out this 
western Augean stable, and put everything upon an absolutely spick- 
and-span new footing. Their efforts were hardly crowned with the 
success they deserved. There was zeal enough, but zeal alone would 
not carry them far. It was said that the local underlings did not 
smooth matters for them, nay, actually now and then threw difficul- 
ties in their way, and our credulity is hardly strained to believe the 
assertion. Not alone the Kildare faction, but the Butler one also, 
it must be remembered, was dispossessed, and made uncomfortable 
by this new tide of officialism. Did the two, forgetting for the 
moment their mutual grievances, make common cause together so as 
better to perplex and embarrass their supplanters? If they did, 
it was a mode of warfare which was largely repeated and even 
improved upon in later days. Poor ‘ well-meaning officials’! First 
amongst their kind; caught in the native toils; not knowing where to 
turn, or whom to rely upon; involved in a labyrinthine confusion of 
English law, of colonial law, of Celtic law ; of abuses hoary with time, 
of brand new innovations which had hardly been planted before they 
had been plucked up hastily by the roots. Little wonder that before 
long most of them felt disposed to resign their weary Irish honours 
back into the King’s gracious hands again! 

The parliament in which the statutes known to after days as 
‘ Poynings’ Acts ’ were passed was held in the month of December at 
Droheda. Before summoning it the Deputy in company with Kildare 
and Sir James of Ormonde marched into Ulster, with the intention 
of chastising O’Donnell, who had been skirmishing about rather more 
noisily than usual, and who was believed to be in the Perkin Warbeck 
interest. He had not got beyond the O’Hanlon country before news 
reached him that James Fitzgerald had seized upon Carlow Castle, 
raised the Geraldine banner upon its walls, and refused to surrender 
when called upon to do so in the King’s name. Thereupon he 
turned his steps towards Carlow, where, after a tedious siege of 
several weeks, he succeeded in reducing the fortress. This latter 
part of the expedition was not shared in by Kildare. There had 
been disagreements between him and the new Deputy during the 
march into Ulster, eagerly fomented by Sir James, who laboured 
to convince Poynings that Kildare was secretly combining with 
O’Hanlon and had dark and treacherous designs upon his (Poynings’) 
life. A tale so at variance with all that was known of Kildare, whose 
fashion of attacking his enemies had certainly not hitherto been 
marked by concealment or any very politic choice of opportunity 
would probably never have been believed but that it happened to co- 
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incide with this very inopportune outbreak on the part of the younger 
Fitzgerald. Irritated by the failure of his northern expedition and 
by the unexpectedly stout resistance offered him in Carlow, Poynings 
made up his mind that the time had come to suppress the Fitzgeralds 
generally, and he took steps accordingly. The Droheda parliament 
was not attended by any of the three chief peers of the country, the 
Earls, namely, of Kildare, Desmond, and Ormonde. In their absence 
various Acts more or less prejudicial to their interests were passed, 
and it was at the instance of the Deputy himself that Kildare was 
attainted. The Act states that he had provoked Irish and English 
rebels to levy war upon the King; that he had conspired with 
O'Hanlon ; that he had caused his brother James to seize Carlow . 
Castle; that he had used ‘coyne and livery ;’ that he had conspired 
with the King of Scots and the Earl of Desmond to bring about an 
invasion of Ireland, and, in general, had committed ‘divers other 
horrible and great treasons.’ 

This it will be seen was a sufficiently sweeping indictment; and 
whether the details were true or false, it certainly had the result of 
making Kildare for some time to come to all intents and purposes an 
outlaw. There were several months during this winter of 1494-95: 
when the great earl and late Deputy for Ireland was little better than a 
‘Wolf's head ;’a hunted man, one against whom all might legitimately 
raise their hands, who durst hardly sleep twice consecutively under 
the same roof, or approach his own castle of Maynooth without dread 
of capture. A curious picture of the sort of terms upon which 
even the greatest Irish nobles lived with their retainers, may be 
gathered from the following account of a conversation which took 
place at this time between Kildare and one of his own bodyguard, 
who, though fully sharing in his outlawry, felt it go to his honour 
that his master should be pursued by, and fail to destroy, a certain 
Plunket of Rathmore, notwithstanding the fact that the said Plunket 
had twenty horsemen with him at the time, whereas Kildare had 
but twelve. There is a delightful pathos in the latter’s confession 
that he was aware that he had in this respect worn out the patience 
of his ‘ poor friends.’ 

An horseman that was with the Earl, called Lionel Houthe, said to him, ‘Sir, I 
have served thee this long time; I had never rest with thee, and never received 
anything at thy hand nor at any one else, but blows, hunger, and cold. I tell thee, 
unless you set upon them’ [%.e. Plunket and his men] ‘this instant time and 
overcome them, I shall never serve thee more.’ Which saying all the rest of the 
horsemen did maintain also, and said that it were to their ease to die rather than 
to live so. The Earl mused a while, and said, ‘Do you think that it is for lack of 
heart I do not’ this of myself? No, be assured; but that I fear if I should enter- 
prise this, some of you will betray me for necessity, seeing that I have wearied you 
and myself and my poor friends. But now as I hear go much of you, let us go and 
make a holiday of this matter; and I do commit the trust of myself to you, and 
the trust of you to God.’ 

So the Earl gave-the charge, and was as good a man that day as could ride 
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upon a horse, and did so that no man could do better, and so did all his men. But, 
to be short, Plunket was killed and most part of all his men. After which victory, 
men gathered to him a number. 


The ‘ him’ in the last sentence means, of course, Kildare. Al- 
though this achievement seems to have turned back the momentarily 
waning tide of his popularity, and made him once more the hero of 
every fighting man in Leinster, it naturally did not avail him equally 
with the constituted authorities. He was arrested not long afterwards, 
having ventured too near to Dublin, and sent prisoner to England ‘in 
a barke that was at Dublinge in a readiness,’ lodged in the Tower of 
London, and finally brought for judgment before a tribunal presided 
over by the King himself. 

This is the occasion around which so many and such varying 
anecdotes cluster. That they cannot all have been true is obvious, 
seeing that they to some extent contradict one another, but to decide 
which is true and which false, demands a keener historic acumen 
than is to be found at a moment’s notice. The most striking hint 
we get is not as regards anything we hear about Kildare, upon 
whose part a good deal in the way of irregularity might be predicted, 
but upon the part of the King. Usually described by historians of 
the period as a rather dull and unpleasant Solomon, his fashion, if our 
chronicler is at all to be believed, of conducting a grave State trial 
could hardly have been outdone for cheerful indecorum by his son’s 
best performances in the same line. 

The most formidable of Kildare’s accusers seem on this occa- 
sion to have been, not the Butlers, but the bishops. Every one has 
heard of his being accused of having burned the cathedral of Cashel, 
and admitting the fact, but declaring solemnly that he would never 
have thought of doing so but that he was assured that the Archbishop 
was inside it at the time, the point of the jest lying in the fact 
that the Archbishop was at the moment sitting opposite to him, one of 
the row of prelates who were assisting to judge him. How his Grace 
took the apology remains, unfortunately, amongst the lost good things 
of history ; but the King, we are told, ‘ laughed merrily at the plain- 
ness of the man,’ in fact was so convulsed with amusement that he 
could hardly continue to preside over the sitting. 

In another of Kildare’s episcopal accusers we regret to discover 
our old friend and his former partisan, Payne, the Bishop of Meath. 
What exactly the bishop had done to anger him is nowhere, that I am 
aware, told. When first we catch sight of the quarrel it has already 
gone to formidable lengths, for we find Kildare actually threatening 
the prelate with physical violence, and only sparing him on account 
of his ‘shaven crown.’ Worse than this is the really scandalous 
moral insinuation brought by the earl against his former friend in 
the presence of the King. This isan abuse of old familiarity for which 
we find it extremely difficult to pardon Geroit Mor. 
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Amongst others the Bishop of Methe being there did charge the Earl with 
sundry matters of great importance, to which matters the Earl could not answer, 
but stayed his tongue a while, and said he was not learned to make answers in 
such weighty matters, nor at that time was he not well advised of them; for he 
said that the Bishop was learned,’ and so was not he, and those matters was 
long agone out of his mind, though he had done them and so forgotten. 

The King answered and bade him choose a counsellor whom he would have in 
England, and he should have him, and also a time to be advised. ‘If you will do 
so,’ said the Earl, ‘ I shall make answer to-morrow, but I doubt I should not have 
that good fellow that I would choose.’ Said the King, ‘By my truth thou shalt.’ 
‘Give me your hand,’ said the Earl. ‘ Here is my hand,’ said the King. 


Next day the remarkable dialogue began again. 


Then said the King, ‘ When will you choose your counsellor?’ ‘ Never,’ said 
the Bishop of Methe, ‘if it be put to his choice.’ ‘Thou liest brallaghe, bald 
Bishop,’ said the Earl, ‘ as soon as thou wouldest choose a fair wench, if thou hadst 
thy wish, and that should be within this hour.’ With that the King and the Lords 
laughed, and made game thereat, and asked the Earl if what he said was true. 
‘ By your hand,’ said he to the King, and he took the King by the hand. ‘For I 
know him well enough,’ said the Earl. ‘Well,’ said the King, ‘we shall talk of 
these matters another time.’ ‘I am content,’ said the Earl, ‘for I have three tales 
to tell thee of him, and I dare say it will make’ all laugh that is here... .’ The 
King and the Lords could not hold their laughter, but the Earl never changed 
countenance, but told his tale as though he were among his fellows in his own 
country. : 

Then said the King, ‘ It is best for you to choose well your counsellor, and be well 
advised whom you will choose, for I perceive that your counsellor shall have enough 
to do in your cause, for anything that I perceive youcan do.’ ‘ Shall I choose now,’ 
said the Earl. ‘If you so think good,’ said the King. ‘ Well I can see no better 
man than you, and by Saint Bride! I will choose none other.’ ‘ Well, said the 
King, ‘ by Saint Bride! it was well requisite for you to choose so, for I thought 
your tale could not well excuse your doings unless you had well chosen.’ ‘Do you 
think that I am a fool?’ said the Earl. ‘No!’said he. ‘I am a man indeed both 
in the field and in the town,’ 

The King laughed and made sport, and said, ‘A wiser man might have chosen 
worse.’ ‘ Well,’ said the Bishop, ‘he is as you see, for all Ireland cannot rule 
yonder gentleman.’ ‘No,’ said the King,’ ‘then he is meet to rule all Ireland, 
seeing all Ireland cannot rule him.’ And so made the Earl Deputy of Ireland during 
his life, and sent him to his country with great gifts, and so the Earl came to 
Ireland. 


Is not this delightful? What foreshortening of history! No long- 
drawn explanations here! no tedious leading up from the nearer to 
the remoter events! but everything crisp, clear, and definite ; rounded 
as a nut, and compact as a cbild’s story! 

Space is dwindling, and Geroit Mor’s later achievements are still all 
untold. Untold they must, alas! for the most part remain. He re- 
turned to Ireland the same year, leaving behind him his son as hostage, 
but bringing with him a wife, whom he had married during his English 
sojourn, no less than the King’s first cousin, Mistress Elizabeth St. John. 
From this time forward no further acts of rebellion have to be recorded 
against our hero. Whether due to the influence of his English wife, 
or to thefunlooked-for discovery of so much geniality on the part of a 
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hitherto detested master, unexpectedly found to be capable of seeing 
the humorous side of church-burning, bishop-baiting, and such venial 
foibles, certain it is that no more acts of rebellion seem to have been, 
even by his enemies, laid at hisdoor. Henry’s clemency or his jocu- 
larity had won the day. Geroit Mor had become the King’s man, 
and the King’s man he continued till the end of his life, which lasted 
another eighteen years, during all which time he remained practically 
Chief Governor and head of the State in Ireland. Upon the whole, 
with certain reservations, it was a halcyon time; quite as halcyon a 
time as by hard searching we are likely to discover. The cause of 
peace was not a little helped by the death, in 1497, of one of the 
chief disturbers of it, Sir James of Ormonde, who fell by the hand 
of his cousin Piers, in a sufficiently striking and dramatic fashion. 
That tale, however, is too long to tell here, and we must hasten on to 
the last considerable act of Geroit Mor’s life. This was the famous 
battle of Knocktoe, fought upon the shores of Lough Corrib, in the 
year 1504, between Ulick MacWilliam Burke, of Clanricarde, backed 
by an enormous gathering of western septs on the one hand, and by 
the Deputy himself, aided by most of the lords of the Pale and some 
Irish allies, on the other. That both the battle itself and the quarrel 
which led to it had nothing whatever to do with our Earl in his offi- 
cial capacity as Deputy is not to be denied. It was purely and 
avowedly a family affair, due to the complaints of his daughter, Lady 
Eustachia Fitzgerald, who had been married to the said MacWilliam 
Burke of Clanricarde, and ‘was not so used as the Earl could be 
pleased with.’ The reader is entreated to observe the tone in which 
this recalcitrant son-in-law, heir of a hundred Norman de Burghs, is 
spoken of by Kildare as ‘an Irishman.’ The younger Gerald, or 
Geroit-Oge, had only returned from his eight years’ banishment in 
England a few months before, but was in time to take part in the 
great family event. 

One advantage we have with regard.to this battle of Knocktoe, 
wanting to many even more illustrious battles, and the absence of 
which makes Irish history especially the utterly dull and unreadable 
thing it is. We have an account given at first hand, by an eye- 
witness, one too who, though unknown to fame, and whose very 
name has passed beyond our powers of guessing, possessed a vividly 
illuminating pen of his own, at the first touch of which all these 
dead and vanished figures—lords, kernes, knights, gallowglasses, from 
the Lord Deputy himself down to the wildest O’Connor Faly or 
O'Hanlon who for the moment fought on his side—all start up, alive, 
vivid ‘in their habits as they lived,’ with their native gestures and 
language, their habitual oaths, their personal characteristics and tricks 
of manner, such as a day-to-day acquaintance enabled a contemporary 
to know them. 

This inestimable chronicler was only a humble retainer of the 
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Howth family, its annalist or chronicler, whose business it was to write 
down such events as were considered too important to be lost to 
posterity ; doubtless also to compose an ode, an epitaph, or an epithal- 
amium, accordingly as the family destinies inclined upwards or down- 
wards. Such functionaries were still to be found in every Anglo- 
Irish household of any pretensions, and corresponded to the Sennachie 
or Ollamh, who fulfilled a similar office toward the greater Irish chief- 
tains. He opens, observe, without preface, as a chronicler should, 
right into the very heart of his subject. 


After this the Earl married another daughter of his toa great man in Connaught, 
which was not so used as the Earl could be pleased with, and he said he would be 
revenged upon this Irishman who stood at defiance with the Earl and all his par- 
takers. The Earl sent to all the Irish lords that were his friends, as O'Neil, 
O’Reily, O'Connor Faly, and all the power of the English Pale, so many as he 
could make. For the Earl understood that all the Irish in Ireland were divided 
between him and his adversarys. ‘hey were a great number whereof he had good 
experience. Therefore he made better provision of all things. And being 
twenty miles off Knocktoe he called noblemen about bim to councill. 

Amongst these [the noblemen] were certain bishops and men of law. Whom 
when O'Neil saw, ‘ My Lord of Kildare,’ said he, ‘command the bishops to go home 
and pray, for bishop’s councells ought not to be taken in matters of warr, for their 
profession is to pray and to preach and to make fair weather, and not to be privy to 
manslaughter or bloodshed, but in preaching and teaching the word of God.’ 


These words seem to have struck all present, including the bishops 
themselves, with their wisdom, for though it was dignified to take 
part in an expedition of this kind, and to sit as Lords Spiritual on a 
council of war, still the actual battle-field is an unpleasant place, 
when blood is flowing and darts are flying, and wild gallowglasses, 
more especially Connaught ones, are apt to be careless where those 
darts go. For this, remember, was the sophisticated fifteenth century, 
far removed from the days when Irish bishops were wont habitually 
to lead their flocks to battle, and loved to expose their own episcopal 
persons to all the rough and tumble of actual fight. Accordingly the 
bishops retired, let us hope ‘to make fair weather,’ which, the scene 
being upon the edge of Connemara, was certainly a desirable feat, then 
or at any other time. 

Next came the turn of the lawyers, and here it was the O’Connor 
Faly who took up the parable. 


The O'Connor Faly asked the Earl what he would do with the judges and men 
of law in his company. ‘ We have here,’ said he, ‘no matters of pleading nor 
matters of argument nor matter to debate, nor to be discussed by pen and ink, but 
by the bow speare and sword, and the valiant host of gentlemen and men of warr, 
by their fierce and lofty doings; and not by the simple sorry and doubtful stomachs 
of learned men, for I never saw those that were learned ever give good counsaile in 
matters of warr. For they were always doubt ng, staying or persuading men in 
frivolous and uncertain words, that would hinaer Hector or Lancelots doings. 
Away with them! They are overbold to prees among this company, for our 
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matter is to be decided by valiant and stout stomachs of wise and prudent men, and 
not matters of law nor matters of religion.’ 


The bishops and the lawyers being thus got rid of, the ‘ prudent 
men of warr’ set to work to consider their resources, and now, as became 
their position, the Lords of the Pale were the chief speakers. 


The baron of Delvin, called Richard, said that his learning was not such that 
with a glorious tale he could utter his stomach. ‘ But I promise to God and to the 
Prince,’ said he, ‘ that I shall be the first that shall throw the first speare among the 
Trish in this battle. Let him speak well that will, for I have done.’ 


These martial and succinct sentiments of the Baron of Delvin were 
not apparently endorsed by all his brother peers and neighbours, for 
our chronicler next tells us— 


The Lord of Gormanston said that it was good to be advised what was to be 
done. ‘For after a good advisement,’ said he, ‘ there shall come a good end, for a 
hasty man never lacked woe. Let us understand the quarrell again, and debate 
the matter whether we shall proceed or no ere we begin; and let the King be privy 
to this weighty and uncertain enterprise, for we may put the whole realm in 
hazard if we speed not well, for I understand they are many that are against us, 
and this is as much as I at this time mean to say.’ 


That the King should be privy beforehand to the ‘ weighty and 
uncertain enterprise’ was exactly what Kildare was determined to 
avoid. The quarrel, as already explained, was his own private affair, 
a family quarrel, no more waged in the interest of the King than if 
it had been fought out at Ispahan or Timbuctoo. That, the event 
once over, especially if a victory were gained over the ‘ Irish enemy,’ 
Henry would forgive, he felt sure, or at any rate persuaded himself. 
Accordingly a private conference took place between him and Lord 
Howth, his chief confidant in the matter, from whom a plea for imme- 
diate action would come it was probably felt with a better grace than 
from himself. 

Just then an incident befell which came opportunely to their 
aid. 

While the council was still debating the matter there appeared upon an hill 
above two hundred horsemen of the enemy. Whereat Gerot the Earl’s son would 
have been at them, and asked of the Counsell leave to go. But the Lords of the 
Counsell said thatnone should go until they had gone all; and so said this lusty and 


worthy gentleman, at which young Gerot was very sorry as though he never should 
have his fill of fighting. 


Up then rose Howth, and, with the enemy still in sight, proceeded 
to point out that the eve of a battle was not exactly the moment to 
consider whether the quarrel was on the whole a desirable one or not. 


‘ Well,’ said he, ‘to answer the Lord of Gormanston, this matter was determined 
before we came hither by the council, and, if it were not, the time is not now to 
argue the case our enemies being in sight ; and for the displeasure of our Prince if 
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wee win this battle, as I am sure we shall, though the King frown a little with 
his countenance his heart will rejoice. And admit he will be offended upon losing 
this field, he that shall live let him beare the blame or burthen, as for my part I 
am assured to win this battle or to loose my life, and then all this world is gone 
with me, vayell que vayell pourya, for I will be afoot in the wayward that day 
myself. But to the matter. Let us send away our sons and heirs to revenge our 
quarrell if need so require, and prescribe our battle in perfect order this night, that 
every man shall know to-morrow his charge. For it is not when we shall go to 
fight that we should be troubled with discussing the matter.’ 

‘ My dear cousin,’ said the Earl of Kildare, ‘ you have well spoken; be it as you 
have now said.’ ‘No,’ said young Gerot, ‘by God’s blood I will not go hence, or 
leave so many of my friends in battle, for I mean to live and die among you!’ 
‘Well,’ said the Lord of Howthe, ‘ boy, thou speakest natural, for ever this kind is 
such from the first generation, and first coming to Ireland, so thou art born withall, 
thou worthy gentleman and lyon’s heart !’ 


That the ‘lyon’s heart’ was not universally conspicuous amongst 
the earl’s friends may be seen by the next citation. 


The Lords of Killeen and Trimbleston thought the number of Irishmen to be 
very great, as they were certainly informed by certain spies, which brought them 
word, that the number on the English side were not the sixth man to a man; and 
said in plain terms that a good giving back were better than an evill standing, and 
in further time better provision might be made to serve such a turn. ‘It is well 
spoken,’ said the Baron of Slane and Lord: of Dunsaney. ‘Good God!’ said the 
Lord of Howthe ; ‘ by our Lady that is blessed in the North Church of Howthe, 
you four might have spoken those words in some other ground than this, and our 
enemy now being in sight, and the night at hand!’ 

‘Well,’ said the Earl, ‘ call me the Captain of the Gallowglass, for he and his 
shall begin this game, for it is less fair of them four than it is of our younger men.’ 
‘T am glad,’ said the Captain, ‘you can do me no more honour!’ And with that 
he took his axe in hand, and began to flourish. ‘No,’ said the Earl of Howthe, ‘I 
will be the beginner of this dance, for we will not hazard our English good upon 
the Irish blood. Howbeit it is well spoken by the Captain of the Gallowglass.’ 

Then all things were accordingly to the matter prepared, the bowmen put in 
two wings. The bill-men put in two wings of which the Lords of Gormanston 
and Killeen had the charge. The Gallowglass and the Irish in another quarter. 
The horsemen on the left side the battle, under the charge of the worthy Baron of 
Delvin, by reason there was a little wall of two foot high of the other side of the 
battle, which would somewhat have troubled the horse. After all things were 
put in order they went to supper, and after to their lodging to rest the residue of 
the night. The ground was appointed, and all such things as were necessary for 
such a purpose. 


Meanwhile in the other camp, separated only from Kildare’s by 
some half-mile or so of stone-sprinkled ground, what were they doing ? 
We know less about them, seeing that there was no chronicler there 
to retail their doings, set forth their speeches, and report upon their 
prudence and valiant looks. That they largely outnumbered Kildare’s 
force is certain, and so confident were they of victory that our Howth 
chronicler assures us the night was spent by them ‘ drinking and play- 
ing at cards, who should have this prisoner and who that.’ Besides 
MacWilliam Burke of Clanricarde and his immediate belongings, 


they consisted of O’Briens, Macnamaras, O’Connors, O’Kennedys, 
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O’Carrolls, and an immense gathering of western clans. None of the 
tribes from the other side of the lake seem, however, to have taken 
any part in the affair. Indeed, the O’F lahertys, who still owned nearly 
the whole of what we call Connemara, were essentially a people 
apart, Ireland of the fifteenth century stopping short upon the 
eastern shore, and having no part or lot in the region beyond, which 
was still in all essentials as it was in the days of the Conquest—nay, 
in the days of Brian Boroimhe, or Niall of the Nine Hostages. 

That Kildare felt some misgiving about this great numerical 
disproportion is evident, and his misgivings were further fomented 
by a spy or messenger who came secretly to him at night from the 
adversary. 


At midnight a horseman came from the Irish camp to the Earl, and willed him 
to get away and save his life, and said it was but folly to fight, for this man was 
afore this time a horseboy to the Earl and gave him first horses. The Earl there- 
upon came incontinent to the Lord of Howthe, he being in a sound sleep, to tell him, 
and a long while it was e’re he could wake him by his voice, he slept so sound. 
And at length he awoke by stirring of him, and blamed him to which the Lord of 
Howthe answered, that all things before were already determined, and so nothing 
else had he upon his mind to trouble him but sleepe. ‘For it must be ours or 
theirs,’ said he, ‘ and therefore my mind is settled, but before this I could not rest.’ 
‘Well,’ said the Earl, ‘here isthe business. This man has come to me as a trusty 
friend,’ and with that told the whole matter as he (i.e. the man) told the Farl 
before. ‘ Well,’ said the Lord of Howthe, ‘suffer him to pass, and I pray you tell 
this tale to none for it will rather do harm than good!’ And with that he arose, 
and incontinent the day appeared, 


The day appeared that was to decide everything! Whatever mis- 
giving Kildare may have betrayed in midnight confidences, it is clear 
that he allowed none to be seen upon the surface. 


After his battle was set, the Earl of Kildare willed that his men should stand 
within that little wall of two feet high that was made afuretime by those that 
dwelt there for safeguard of their horses and made them there this oration. ‘My 
friends and kinsmen, I say to you that there is here against us a great number of 
people without weapons, for a number of them have but one spear and a knife, 
without wisdom or good order, who march to battle as drunken as swine to a 
trough. Remember, too, that all we have done rests upon this day's service, and 
remember how we are in a country unknown to most of us, and farr from our 
townes and castles.’ 

The Earl did not well finish these words when three great cries were heard 
that disturbed his oration. . . . ‘ What meaneth this cry,’ said he, ‘do they think 
we are crows that we will fly with crying? Nay, by St. Nicholas, but they shall 
find us men I promise them ere we depart.’ 

With that the Irish gallowglass came on, to whom the English archers lent 
such a shower of arrows that their weapons and their hands were fastened together. 
MacSwine, their captain, coming forward asked where was the great Darcy? 
Darcy answered that he was at hand which he should well understand, With 
that MacSwine struck Darcy such a blow upon the halbert that he put him upon 
his knees. Whereupon Margle, Baron of Rowan, being a lusty gentleman, gave 
MacSwine such payment that he was satisfied ever after. They fought terrible and 
bould awhile. 
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In the end 


the Irish fled . . . and a great number of them were slain, as it was reported nine 
thousand, . , . This battle was fought on the 19th day of August 1504 at Knockton, 
which is from Galway five miles, The hill is not high but a great plain(!). The 
greatest of the Irish was Richard Burke, father of Ulick ne Kyen. .. . After they 
went to Galway, where the Irish gathered again, and said they would give the 
Karl another field, but they durst never fight a battle with the English Pale. 
There was a sore fight afterwards between Mc William of the Hast and Mc William 
of the West, by reason (that) at the field aforesaid they held not together. The 
Earl of Kildare bestowed thirty tun of wine amongst the army. 


So—abruptly as he began—ends our chronicler, and here too for 
us ends Geroit Mor’s history. That the King justified his expecta- 
tions that a success would cover all delinquencies is clear. The Deputy 
was applauded for his triumph over the ‘Irish enemy,’ and few or no 
inconvenient questions were asked with regard to the motives which 
had led to that triumph. He was made a Knight of the Garter, and 
from this time till his death his life was a prosperous and upon the 
whole a fairly peaceable one, quite as peaceable doubtless as he 
would himself have wished it to be. He died at last in harness, 
being killed upon the shores of his own stream of Greese, close to 
his castle of Kilkea, where he had lingered to water his horse on the 
way home from a successful raid into the O’Carroll country. 

Pausing for a moment to look back at his career as a whole, what 
sort of impression, one wonders, does it leave upon the mind of the 
polite and discriminating reader? Has one’s own sense of decorum, 
of the lawful generally, got so warped by dwelling upon such in- 
veterate defiers of it, that the first sense of their misdoings has 
grown blunted, nay, become, if not acceptable, at any rate customary ? 
With the old chroniclers it clearly was so, and why not with their 
modern admirer ? That such ways and works generally were, if not 
immoral, at least non-moral, few will care to deny. They belong 
to a certain fierce, happy-go-lucky fashion of regarding life and its 
duties that certainly does not conduce to moral responsibility or the 
practice of the philistine virtues. There is a smack, often consi- 
derably more than a smack, of pure, native savagery about them, 
counteracted but hardly contradicted by something friendly and 
humorous, something human and incongruous, something that for 
lack of a better word we call ‘Irish’ about the whole proceeding. 
It was just this something that made men like Geroit Mor fit into 
their environment as their environment seemed made to fill out 
and serve as background to them. People and countries have to 
work out their own salvation in their own ways, often in very 
odd ways, and if our Deputy’s methods were far from exemplary it 
by no means equally follows that those of his successors and sup- 
planters gain enormously by the comparison. 

One thing these Geraldines certainly achieved. They managed 
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to win an affection which lasted, not alone through the heyday 
of their fortunes, but long afterwards, and which through evil days 
and bad report clung to them with the most extraordinary tenacity. 
Something, after all, one feels there must have been about them, 
better than mere highhandedness and bullying, to win and to retain 
affection so long and at sucha point. Twenty-six years after the 
‘Great Earl’s’ death; when his eldest son had died lamentably in prison; 
when his grandson and no less than five of his younger sons had been 
hung in one day like so many felons upon a gallows at Tyburn ; when 
the only direct survivor of his line was a hunted boy, pursued from 
mountain to mountain and cabin to cabin, and dependent for bare 
existence upon that ‘Irish enemy’ whom it was his grandfather’s official 
business to seek out and destroy ; when the castle of Maynooth and 
everything else they had owned had been confiscated, and only 
mere accident hindered the Geraldines of Kildare from disappearing 
as utterly as the Geraldines of Desmond did a few years later—when 
all this had come about, and no possible advantage was to be gained 
by speaking well of the disgraced family, one of Thomas Cromwell’s 
Irish correspondents, writing in 1539 to his employer to complain 
of the ineradicable love lavished by the people of the Pale upon the 
exiles, could still declare that ‘I can assure your lordship this 
Pale, except the towns and very few of the possessioners, be so affec- 
tionate to the Geraldines that for kindred, marriages, fostering, and 


adhering as followers they covet more to see a Geraldine reign and 
triumph than to see God himself come down among them.’ 


EmILy LAWLESS. 





MR. H. H. CHAMPION ON THE 
AUSTRALIAN STRIKE. 


In the February number of this Review appears an article from the 
pen of Mr. H. H. Champion, entitled ‘The Crushing Defeat of Trades- 
Unionism in Australia.’ Presumably this is the article promised by 
Mr. Champion in a letter to the Melbourne Age, in which he says 
he has ‘ been obliged to occupy his leisure in writing for publication 
at home a full, true, and particular account of the whole business.’ 
This account may be full and particular, but it is not true. But the 
writer having taken into his own hands the task of setting the 
British public right on the whole matter, it would be well to know 
with what authority he speaks—whether as one who has the confidence 
of the workers of England whom he volunteers to instruct, or as one 
who has identified himself with the cause of the workers of Australia, 
and been received as their spokesman. 

Many persons are acquainted with Mr. Champion’s career in 
England. Many may not be. If I am correctly informed, and if 
the files of Justice, the Socialist organ in England, have accurately 
reported his utterances, Mr. Champion was fora long time an avowed 
revolutionary Socialist, and one of the foremost advocates of an 
appeal to force as the remedy for industrial injustice in England. 
When this is remembered, most people will be surprised at the 
assumption by him of the calm, passionless, and judicial tone. 
After he had published his article in the Melbourne Age of 
September 12, 1890, which completely misrepresented the strikers’ 
side of the question, it became apparent that he held a brief for the 
shipowners. Having subsequently decided to take over the whole 
conduct of the strike into his own hands, he started from Melbourne 
to Sydney, avowedly to act as a mediator. Atthis time he had been 
three weeks in Australia. On arrival in Sydney he found himself 
discredited, as the Trades and Labour Council of New South Wales 
had the previous night, on the motion of Alderman Colebrook, passed 
a resolution as follows: ‘That this council declines to accept Mr. 
Champion as a mediator, refuses to recognise him as a representative 
of trades-unionism, and regards his action since his arrival in 
Australia as anything but that of a friend of labour.’ The Victorian 
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unionists repudiated him later on, and, naturally embittered and 
rendered vindictive, he proceeds to accomplish his revenge by mis- 
representing our cause through the medium of a leading Review in 
England, as he had done in Australia in the columns of the Age 
newspaper. 

Now let us consider this conflict of combined labour against. 
equally well-combined capital over a whole continent. Let us con- 
sider whether it was a strike of labour against capital in the ordinary 
sense, or a strike of capital against labour and the general public. 
Let us see what were the causes which combined to render dis- 
satisfied the workmen-citizens of Mr. Champion’s ideal commonwealth 
of ‘ three meat meals a day ’ and ‘ eight to ten shillings as a customary 
daily wage ;’ where ‘7,000 men who were “out ” in a sullen mood’ 
were kept in check by fourteen policemen. Mr. Champion says not 
a word about the relative purchasing power of a pound sterling in 
Australia as compared with England, nor does he mention that the 
unemployed are greater proportionately to the population of Australia 
than those of England. He says not a word of exorbitant rents in 
cities, of the monopoly of choice water frontages in a naturally arid 
country, or of the high standard of living generally. He was perhaps 
occupied too much studying ‘the inherent weakness of democracy’ 
to notice these things. 

But to proceed. The great strike originated with the demand of 
the officers in the coastal steamships of Australia for increased pay, 
shorter hours, and a lessening of their responsibilities. In regard to 
the second demand, a large question as to the safety of the lives and 
property of the travelling public arises, which has had a good place 
in the progress of the recent Scotch railway strike. Mr. Champion 
says the casus belli was the ‘non-union wool boycott.’ Not so; the 
cause was the refusal by the shipowners of the ‘ fair and reasonable’ 
demands of the marine officers. The expression ‘ fair and reasonable’ 
was used by the chairman of the shipowners, who met the represen- 
tatives of the marine officers in conference in Sydney before the 
strike. 

It is necessary to know that, for several months previous to the 
commencement of hostilities, the five or six companies trading on 
the Australian coast had been waging an internecine freight-and- 
passage warfare. Freights and passages were reduced in most 
instances to absurdly low rates. When the marine officers combined 
and endeavoured to have their grievances redressed, they were told 
that the companies were not paying dividends. It is obvious that 
this was caused by the suicidal competition, and it is also obvious 
that a combination of the different companies could have alleviated 
the competition and enabled them to better the conditions of the 
men without loss to themselves. This cannot be denied; but it 
appears as if the shipowners could only combine for the purpose of 
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resisting the admittedly ‘ fair and reasonable’ demands of the men. 
So the marine officers, refusing the promises of the shipowners to 
‘consider’ the already too well considered claims if they left their 
union and joined ‘free labour’ associations, called upon the trades 
and labour organisations of Australia to support them. That support 
was accorded loyally, and continued loyally to the end. On the other 
hand, the shipowners called upon the whole of the employers of 
Australia for support. The support asked for was given, and 
employers’ associations were established throughout Australia, with a 
central executive. Thus, for the first time in history, but perhaps 
not for the last, we have organised capital arrayed against organised 
labour over a large continent. 

The pay of the marine officers who were the cause of the quarrel 
was not extravagant—for chief officers, 9s. 4d. per day; for second 
officers, 6s. per day; and for third officers, 5s. 4d. per day. When 
it is remembered that these men are educated men, that they have 
a social position to maintain on board the boats, that they have to 
dress and provide their own uniforms out of this salary, it must be 
admitted that they are not adequately paid. Why, it does not even 
come up to the standard given by Mr. Champion; and to the married 
portion of them even the assurance of ‘three meat meals a day’ can 
hardly make up for the deprivation of the home life and the society 
of their wives and children. The short trips of the steamers between 
port and port, the quick discharge and reloading and departure 
under the supervision of the officer, make it impossible for him to 
get anything but brief intervals at home. During the Scotch strike 
the anecdote was told of an engine-driver who was at home so seldom 
that once his children asked their mother ‘who that strange man 
was ?’ As in that instance, so it was with the marine officers. Their 
children might well have put the same question. As in the Scotch 
strike, so in this, the protest was against the long hours and the 
few opportunities afforded them of ‘telling their wives they were 
still their sweethearts.’ The officer, when he arrived in port, had to 
superintend the discharge of the cargo, all the while with one of the 
company’s clerks tallying against him. He was responsible for all 
loss, breakage, theft, and had the amount of loss deducted from his 
salary. The discharging often occupies the whole night, and the 
taking in of cargo commences immediately. Then, after superintend- 
ing the loading, the vessel proceeds to sea, and the officer has to take 
his watch after being, in some instances, thirty hours on duty. 
Upon his care and watchfulness the safety of the lives of the travel- 
ling public depends, For this he receives pay in many cases less 
than that of the lamp-trimmer on the same boat, for the lamp- 
trimmer, being a member of a powerful union, could demand over- 
time after a fair day’s work. 

The officers had tried on more than one occasion to form 
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societies for their benefit and protection. On one occasion they 
succeeded in obtaining a ‘concession’ from the shipowners. They 
received an ‘increase’ of pay at one counter—and paid it back to 
the company at another counter. At this period, too, the shipowners 
made an appeal to the other employers to come to their rescue ; but 
at that time the appeal was not responded to, The marine officers 
on this last occasion were determined to form a straight-out associa- 
tion on trades-union lines for the redress of their grievances. They 
did so. When the demands were made in the conference of ship- 
owners’ representatives and marine officers in Sydney last year, they 
were considered ‘ fair and reasonable’ by the chairman. But, instead 
of returning the answer promised to those demands within a fort- 
night, the shipowners proceeded to form a rival association on benefit 
lines, and invited the officers to join it and leave their own union, 
the inducement being that, if they did so, their demands would be, 
not granted, but ‘considered.’ As if the matter had not had suf- 
ficient consideration in five weeks or thereabouts! The officers 
refused to leave their own union, and decided to try and enforce 
their demands in a perfectly legal way, and by the only means now 
open to the worker against the capitalist—the strike. It may not 
be the best means—it may be destructive to the best interests of 
the country, it may be wasteful, and it may cause intense suffering 
and bitter feeling; but, until the workers of Australia are pro- 
perly represented in the legislatures of the different colonies, the 
strike must continue to be the method adopted to obtain industrial 
justice. 

During the very first week of the strike the leaders of the men 
in Sydney offered public conference to the employers. At no time 
would the men have refused to confer publicly with the employers 
in any one of the colonies. From the first the employers rejected 
the offer of conference, and this attitude was maintained throughout. 
Meanwhile it was attempted to lay the whole blame of the inconveni- 
ence to the public upon the shoulders of the strikers. Over and 
over again independent and influential persons of the highest public 
character interfered as mediators, over and over again were the strike 
committees and trades councils willing to come to conference; but 
the employers, arrogant in their new-found strength, refused. 
Slowly the public—who had been blinded and misled by a press 
which was in many instances under the influence of capital—began 
to realise that it was really the employers who were on strike; and 
though at first labour went on strike against capital, latterly it was a 
strike of capital against labour and the public. Chief Justice Higgin- 
botham of Victoria denounced the attitude of the employers in refus- 
ing conference the Age newspaper, in a forcible leader, laid the 
entire blame of the public inconvenience upon the shoulders of those 
who were justly entitled to bear it—those who refused conciliation, 
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arbitration, or conference. Many earnest and fair-minded employers 
in the different colonies were anxious to bring about conference, but 
were compelled to admit that they found themselves helpless, as the 
power of settlement was vested in the central executive, which sat in 
Sydney. When that central conference met, the labour bodies of 
Australia called a conference, to sit at the same time and in the same 
city, so as to be ready to confer and perhaps settle the difficulty in 
the public interest. The employers, intoxicated with the novelty of 
the use of their newly acquired strength, sat in camera, and adjourned 
without making any sign of their desire to confer. It was admitted 
by fair-minded employers that, if conferences could have taken place 
sectionally in each colony, the difficulty could easily have been 
adjusted. But the power to settle sectionally was not permitted to 
the different colonies. This I learnt in a conversation with Mr. 
Harrold, president of the Employers’ Association at Adelaide, South 
Australia, and representative of that association at the central con- 
ference. His attitude was like that of Mr. Spenlow, in David Copper- 
field. He was willing—nay, anxious—to confer in South Australia, 
where there was little cause of quarrel ; but the conference of ‘ inex- 
orable Jorkinses’ sitting at Sydney was in the way, and he could 
not decide without their sanction. ° 

As tothe action of the Employers’ Associations in various matters, 
notably the locking out of the coal miners at Newcastle and the 
closing down of the Broken Hill Silver Mines, it is worthy of admira- 
tion as part of a well-planned scheme, a superior tactical move, to 
cut off the pecuniary supplies of the strikers, and thus defeat them. 

It is erroneously believed in England that the coal miners of 
Newcastle and the silver miners of Broken Hill came out on strike 
of their own accord. Mr. Champion says the Labour Conference in 
Sydney ‘succeeded in getting the coal miners to stop work,’ mean- 
ing no doubt the Newcastle men with others. The fact is that a 
very trivial pretence was seized by the Associated Colliery Proprietors 
of Newcastle to lock out their miners. The effect of this tactical 
move was, first, to cut off the pecuniary supplies which the strikers 
expected from the miners’ unions ; second, to place the miners on the 
same footing as the strikers, and entitled to be recipients of strike 
pay from the general strike fund. Every extension of the scope of 
the strike was against the men, and against the avowed intention of 
the leaders of the men to confine the strike within the narrowest 
possible limits. A splendid tactical move indeed this, and successful ; 
but it was eclipsed by the action of the directors of the Broken Hill 
Silver Mines in shutting down the mines and locking out the miners, 
the number affected being 9,000. Mr. Champion says ‘7,000 men 
were “ out” and in a sullen mood,’ The inference is that they were 
out of their own accord. The fact is that the miners of Broken Hill 
decided to devote one day’s pay per week to the support of the men 
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on strike at the sea coast. The amount would have been something 
like 4,000/. a week, and would have been an important factor in 
carrying on the war. Acting, it is believed by the men, upon pres- 
sure from the Employers’ Association, the directors of the proprietary 
mine notified that it was in contemplation to close down the mine 
and throw the men idle. The excuse given was that, owing to the 
block of vessels at the Port of Adelaide, a sufficient supply of timber 
was not available to carry on the timbering of the mine. The aim 
of this statement was to throw the blame of the closing of the mine 
upon the shoulders of the strikers at the sea coast. 

Upon this announcement being made, the Amalgamated Miners’ 
Association of Broken Hill despatched delegates to the sea coast to 
endeavour to have the block suspended in favour of the timber for the 
mines. They found that the block did not affect the timber supply in 
the slightest degree. The block was upon the steamships trading from 
Melbourne, and the timber for the mines came from Paget Sound in 
oversea sailing-vessels, which were not blocked. Further, the dele- 
gates found that there was sufficient timber in the market already to 
carry on the ‘ stoping’ of the mine for a long time. Again, some of 
the mines in the vicinity of the great proprietary mine did not use 
timber, and yet they were shut down and the men turned out. Did 
not this look like part of a plan? The miners thought it was so. 
The public took the matter up. 

Mr. Champion says the miners were ‘sullen.’ Well, the circum- 
stances did not conduce to cheerfulness. He says in one place, 
‘ Various acts of violence took place, especially in the mining districts.’ 
Yet in another place he admits that fourteen policemen were enough 
to protect millions’ worth of property from the 7,000 ‘sullen’ men in 
a mining district. The citizens of Broken Hill rose to protest against 
the action of the directors. A public meeting was held, at which 
the mayor presided. The mayor stated that ‘he considered the 
reasons for shutting down the mines put forward by the directors 
were most flimsy.’ The Roman Catholic bishop, Dr. Dunne, moved 
‘That the meeting expresses disapproval of the action of the 
directors in shutting down the mines.’ He said ‘he was sure the 
shareholders never intended to give such great authority to a 
handful of men. The power had been rashly used. . . . He was 
sure the directors had been influenced by the Employers’ Union.’ 
This statement is significant, coming from such a high source. The 
resolution, after being supported by clergymen of various denomina- 
tions, was carried. One speaker ‘ thought it possible that the directors 
had purposely tried to knock back the shares so as to buyin. He 
believed over-competition amongst the shipowners had caused the 
whole trouble.’ In connection with the mines, a certain number of 
men are required during the period of the closing to keep the 
ventilation and other necessary work going; the Miners’ Association 
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withdrew these men, and forced the hands of the directors, who, 
with an immense loss through the mines falling into disrepair star- 
ing them in the face, were compelled to come to conference with 
the men. 

In England, owing to cable misrepresentation, it was inferred 
that the strike was over and the men defeated, because the miners 
had gone back to work. Really that was one instance where the 
revolt of public opinion against the arbitrary methods of capitalistic 
combination was powerful enough to obtain justice. Seven thousand 
men locked out simply because they decided to assist their brothers 
at the coast! Mr. Champion and the employers’ advocates have 
talked a good deal about the ‘ boycott,’ but here was the ‘ boycott’ if - 
ever it was. This was not the only instance of ‘ boycott,’ and the 
attempt to give the strikers a monopoly of stigma for the use of 
the ‘boycott’ will not succeed when the facts are known. Steam- 
ships running with union crews were boycotted at Bulli. Union men 
were discharged from their employment for no reason. Clerks were 
coerced into, volunteering as special constables, and were compelled 
to do wharf work for which they were physically unfitted. Was not 
that ‘ boycott’ ? 

A question was raised during the dispute, which became the issue 
upon which the settlement hinged. It was the question of affilia- 
tion. In Victoria the Marine Officers’ Association had affiliated 
with the Trades’ Hall Council, the central trades union council of 
that colony. In none of the other colonies were the officers affili- 
ated with the labour councils. The shipowners claimed that before 
the demands of the marine officers could be reconsidered they 
should withdraw from affiliation. It is now of course a matter of 
history that this was eventually and voluntarily done. But the 
reason given for the withdrawal was that the affiliation of officers to 
the same councils as the men would tend to subvert discipline. The 
absurdity of this is apparent to anyone who knows the discipline 
maintained in every strong trades union ; and this discipline has been 
proved during the late strike, and admitted even by Mr. Champion. 
The right of the officers to use their own discretion in the matter 
could not be contested at any other than strike time. The matter 
involves the high question of whether legalised trades unions shal. 
carry trades-unionism to its logical finality. The Sydney Morn- 
ing Herald, one of the most impartial newspapers in Australia, put 
the position taken up by the employers thus: ‘ They did not object 
to unions: what they objected to was federations.’ Just so. They 
objected not to single unions, which might be met and beaten piece- 
meal, but to unions of unions. And the peculiar inconsistency of 
the employers’ position was that, when this statement was made, they 
were themselves organised into employers’ unions and into a central 
federation of unions. 
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The ‘ Corinna’ case, referred to as an instance of the tyranny of 
these ‘meat-fed,’ pampered seamen, was a case well understood in 
Australia long before this ideal Socialist, Mr. Champion, arrived. 
The case involves another large question. If we are to allow the duly 
authorised and duly accredited delegates and spokesmen of trades 
unions to be victimised because of their connection with the unions, 
then we may bid good-bye to unionism altogether, for no man will 
voluntarily become a martyr, and allow himself to be subjected to a 
boycott by unscrupulous captains and others, unless he is sure of sup- 
port. Our rights have been too dearly bought in Australia to part 
with them without a struggle, and our unions have not been built 
up without sacrifices. Had it not been for our struggles in the past, 
Mr. Champion would never have been able to record the fact that 
seamen are actually fed on ‘ hot dishes,’ ‘ porridge and molasses,’ and 
real ‘ plum pudding’ in the ships in Australia. 

It is only possible to touch on a few phases of the great strike. 
Those who know something of labour matters in Australia know what 
an intricate problem the labour question is. It is not possible for 
any man, be he ever so highly gifted, to grasp the situation in a few 
weeks’ desultory reading. Therefore Mr. Champion’s criticisms of 
the ‘ non-union wool ’ question may be taken for what they are worth 
—nothing. Those who have been born and lived in the country 
know the injustice, the tyranny, and the ‘ boycotting’ to which 
shearers were subjected before the formation of the Australian 
Shearers’ Union. At the time when the pastoralists had matters in 
their own hands they did not spare their shearers. The huts pro- 
vided for their accommodation were not fit for Wallabies to 
inhabit ; the food was worse than human nature could endure— 
the ‘ post and rail tea,’ the black moist sugar, the miserable flour, 
and all sold by the squatter to the shearer, who dare not buy else- 
where. We had no Truck Act to prevent the shearer being robbed. 
The overseer had power at will to ‘raddle’ the sheep shorn by a 
shearer, which meant that so much was deducted from his pay on the 
plea that the sheep was badly shorn. The men were ill-treated, 
half-starved, or poisoned with bad provisions, and robbed of half their 
wages, without the power to appeal, and no force to back it up if they 
had. Under these circumstances, there is a lot to be said on the 
shearers’ side in the ‘ non-union wool’ case, and the last word has not 
yet been said. But, in spite of Mr. Champion’s assurance, this was 
not the casus belli, which was, as I have shown, the marine officers’ 
‘fair and reasonable’ demands. 

I claim that this conflict was, so far as the grievances of the men 
were concerned, perfectly justifiable. I claim that it was, on the 
part of the labour bodies, conducted peacefully, Mr. Champion not- 
withstanding. I claim that the men were well led, and that, con- 
sidering the unique circumstances and the magnitude of the issues, 
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few mistakes were made—that, though the end was a defeat of 
unionism, yet it is not ‘crushed.’ It will teach us our weaknesses, 
and show us howto perfect our organisations and remedy our defects. 
It will teach capitalists, too, that their power in combination is great, 
and may be used for good instead of harm, though it is question- 
able whether the very nature of the competitive system will permit 
of lasting harmonious combination of capitalists. As to Mr. Champion’s 
vague references to possible organised disorder, and to the possible 
cognisance of the leaders as to its existence, I point to the fact that 
a strong coalition government was thrust from office in Victoria 
owing to their tacit sanction of the incendiary speeches of Mr. 
Patterson and a certain Colonel Tom Price, of ‘ fire low and lay them 
out’ notoriety. Mr. Patterson had accused the strikers of disorder ; 
Colonel Price made preparations to accompany Mr. Patterson’s words 
with bullets; and the answer of the Parliament of Victoria was to 
put Mr. Patterson and the Government, of which he was a member, 
into the ‘shades of opposition.’ 

Labour has not met its Moscow in Australia. Perhaps it may be 
considered with greater truth the ‘Bull’s Run’ of the labour 
war in Australia. Labour will rise there by means of methods more 
peaceful than strikes; and if ‘pedce hath her victories no less re- 
nowned than war,’ we may hope to witness many labour victories at 
the ballot-box. When the workers of Australia awaken to the 
primary importance of their being represented in the legislatures of 
the various colonies, when labour is represented not by capitalists, as 
now, but by men from their own ranks and of their own sympathies, 
then we may see the weapon of the strike fall into desuetude. As Mr. 
John Burns puts it, we must employ the ‘ shining sword of political 
action’ rather than the ‘ empty scabbard of trades-unionism.’ The 
next general election in each colony of Australia will tell a tale, and 
perhaps convert the labour Moscow into another Waterloo. 


JouN D. FiTzGERALD 


(Labour Delegate, Strike Committee and 
Labour Council of Australia). 


[Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P., wishes to make the following correction to 
his recent article on ‘The Scottish Railway Strike’ in the Nineteenth Century, 
Feb. 1891.] 


It has been pointed out to me that I have been guilty of a misstatement re- 
garding the system of superannuation which I alluded to as having been established 
for the servants of the London and North-Western Railway Company. I stated 
that it had been put an end to two or three years ago at the demand of the men. 
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I regret very much having fallen into this error, though I am proportionately glad 
to find that it 7s an error. The fact is that the Pension Society, composed of the 
artisans and mechanics employed in the locomotive workshops at Crewe, was dis- 
continued in the way I described; but the general Superannuation Fund, the 
Insurance Society, and the Provident and Pension Society, maintained partly by 
contributions of the directors and partly by those of the men, continue in full force, 
the number of members of the Insurance Society being over 40,000. 


Herpert MAxwe tt. 





ILLUSTRATIONS OF MR. GLADSTONE'S 


CONTROVERSIAL METHOD. 


THE series of essays in defence of the historical accuracy of the 
Jewish and Christian Scriptures contributed by Mr. Gladstone to 
Good Words, having been revised and enlarged by their author, 
appeared last year as a separate volume, under the somewhat 
defiant title of The Impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture. 

The last of these essays, entitled ‘Conclusion,’ contains an 
attack, or rather several attacks, couched in language which certainly 
does not err upon the side of moderation or of courtesy, upon state- 
ments and opinions of mine. One of these assaults is a deliberately 
devised attempt, not merely to rouse the theological prejudices in- 
grained in the majority of Mr. Gladstone's readers, but to hold me 
up as a person who has endeavoured to besmirch the personal character 
of the object of their veneration. For Mr. Gladstone asserts that I 
have undertaken to try ‘the character of our Lord’ (p. 268); and 
he tells the many who are, as I think, unfortunately, predisposed to 
place implicit credit in his assertions, that it has been reserved for 
me to discover that Jesus ‘ was no better than a law-breaker and an 
evil-doer !’ (p. 269). 

It was extremely easy for me to prove, as I did in the pages of 
this Review last December, that, under the most favourable interpre- 
tation, this amazing declaration must be ascribed to extreme confusion 
of thought. And, by bringing an abundance of good-will to the con- 
sideration of the subject, I have now convinced myself that it is right 
for me to admit, that a person of Mr. Gladstone’s intellectual acuteness 
really did mistake the reprobation of the course of conduct ascribed 
to Jesus, in a story of which I expressly say I do not believe a word, 
for an attack on his character and a declaration that he was ‘no 
better than a law-breaker and evil-doer.’ At any rate, so far as I 
can see, this is what Mr. Gladstone wished to be believed when he 
wrote the following passage :— 


I must, however, in passing, make the confession that I did not state with 
accuracy, as IT ought to have done, the precise form of the accusation. I treated it 
as an imputation on the action of our Lord; he replies that it is only an imputa- 
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tion on the narrative of three evangelists respecting Him. The difference, from 
his point of view, is probably material, and I therefore regret that I overlooked it. ! 


Considering the gravity of the error which is here admitted, the 
fashion of the withdrawal appears more singular than admirable. 
From my ‘ point of view ’—not from Mr. Gladstone’s apparently— 
the little discrepancy between the facts and Mr. Gladstone’s care- 
fully offensive travesty of them is ‘ probably’ (only ‘probably ’) 
material. However, as Mr. Gladstone concludes with an official 
expression of regret for his error, it is my business to return an 
equally official expression of gratitude for the attenuated reparation 
with which I am favoured. 

Having cleared this specimen of Mr. Gladstone’s controversial 
method out of the way, I may proceed to the next assault, that on 
a passage in an article on Agnosticism (Nineteenth Century, February 
1889), published two years ago. I there said, in referring to the 
Gadarene story, ‘Everything I know of law and justice convinces 
me that the wanton destruction of other people’s property is a mis- 
demeanour of evil example.’ On this, Mr. Gladstone, continuing 
his candid and urbane observations, remarks (Jmpregnable Rock, 
p- 273) that, ‘ Exercising his rapid judgment on the text,’ and ‘not 
inquiring what anybody else had known or said about it,’ I had 
missed a point in support of that ‘accusation against our Lord’ 
which he has now been constrained to admit I never made. 

The ‘ point’ in question is that ‘Gadara was a city of Greeks 
rather than of Jews, from whence it might be inferred that to keep 
swine was innocent and lawful.’ I conceive that I have abundantly 
proved that Gadara answered exactly to the description here given 
of it; and I shall show, by-and-by, that Mr. Gladstone has used 
language which, to my mind, involves the admission that the au- 
thorities of the city were not Jews. But I have also taken a good 
deal of pains to show that the question thus raised is of no importance 
in relation to the main issue.? If Gadara was, as I maintain it was, a 
city of the Decapolis, Hellenistic in constitution and containing a pre- 
dominantly Gentile population, my case is superabundantly fortified. 
On the other hand, if the hypothesis that Gadara was under Jewish 
government, which Mr. Gladstone seems sometimes to defend and 
sometimes to give up, were accepted, my case would be nowise 
weakened. At any rate, Gadara was not included within the juris- 

1 Nineteenth Century, February 1891, pp. 339-40. 

? Neither is it of any consequence whether the locality of the supposed miracle 
was Gadara, or Gerasa, or Gergesa. But I may say that I was well acquainted with 
Origen’s opinion respecting Gergesa. It is fully discussed and rejected in Riehm’s 
Handwirterbuch. In Kitto’s Biblical Cyclopedia (Il., p. 51) Professor Porter 
remarks that Origen merely ‘ conjectures’ that Gergesa was indicated; and he adds, 
‘Now, in a question of this kind, conjecture cannot be admitted. We must implicitly 


follow the most ancient and credible testimony, which clearly pronounces in favour 
of Tabapnvay. This reading is adopted by Tischendorf, Alford, and Tregelles.’ 
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diction of the tetrarch of Galilee; if it had been, the Galileans who 
crossed over the lake to Gadara had no official status ; and they had 
no more civil right to punish law-breakers than any other strangers. 

In my turn, however, I may remark that there is a ‘ point’ which 
appears to have escaped Mr. Gladstone’s notice. And that is some- 
what unfortunate, because his whole argument turns upon it. Mr. 
Gladstone assumes, as a matter of course, that pig-keeping was an 
offence against the ‘Law of Moses ;’ and, therefore, that Jews who 
kept pigs were as much liable to legal pains and penalties as 
Englishmen who smuggle brandy (Impregnable Rock, p. 274). 

There can be no doubt that, according to the Law, as it is 
defined in the Pentateuch, the pig was an ‘unclean’ animal, and 
that pork was a forbidden article of diet. Moreover, since pigs are 
hardly likely to be kept for the mere love of those unsavoury 
animals, pig-owning, or swineherding, must have been, and evidently 
was, regarded as a suspicious and degrading occupation by strict 
Jews, in the first century a.D. But I should like to know on what 
provision of the Mosaic Law, as it is laid down in the Pentateuch, 
Mr. Gladstone bases the assumption, which is essential to his case, 
that the possession of pigs and the calling of a swineherd were 
actually illegal? The inquiry was put to me the other day; and, 
as I could not answer it, I turned up the article ‘ Schwein’ in Riehm’s 
standard Handwérterbuch, for help out of my difficulty ; but unfor- 
tunately without success. After speaking of the martyrdom which 
the Jews, under Antiochus Epiphanes, preferred to eating pork, the 
writer proceeds :-—— 


It may be, nevertheless, that the practice of keeping pigs may have found its 
way into Palestine in the Greco-Roman time, in consequence of the great increase 
of the non-Jewish population ; yet there is no evidence of it in the New Testament ; 
the great herd of swine, two thousand in number, mentioned in the narrative of the 
possessed, was feeding in the territory of Gadara, which belonged to the Decapolis; 
and the prodigal son became a swineherd with the native of a far country into 
which he had wandered ; in neither cf these cases is there reason for thinking that 
the possessors of these herds were Jews.° 


Having failed in my search, so far, I took up tbe next work of 
reference at hand, Kitto’s Cyclopedia (vol. iii. 1876). There, 
under ‘ Swine,’ the writer, Colonel Hamilton Smith, seemed at: first 
to give me what I wanted, as he says that swine ‘appear to have 
been repeatedly introduced and reared by the Hebrew people,‘ 
notwithstanding the strong prohibition in the Law of Moses 


3 T may call attention, in passing, to the fact that this authority, at any rate, has 
no sort of doubt of the fact that Jewish Law did not rule in Gadara (indeed, under 
the head of ‘ Gadara,’ in the same work,.it is expressly stated that, the population of 
the place consisted ‘ predominantly of heathens’), and that he scouts the notion that 
the Gadarene swineherds were Jews. 

* The evidence adduced, so far as post-exile times are concerned, appears to me 
insufficient to prove this assertion. 
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(Is. Ixv. 4).’ But, in the first place, Isaiah’s writings form no part 
of the ‘Law of Moses;’ and, in the second place, the people 
denounced by the prophet in this passage are neither the possessors of 
pigs, nor swineherds, but those ‘ which eat swine’s flesh and broth of 
abominable things isin their vessels.’ And when, in despair, I turned 
to the provisions of the Law itself, my difficulty was not cleared up. 
Leviticus xi. 8 (Revised Version) says, in reference to the pig and 
other unclean animals: ‘Of their flesh ye shall not eat, and their 
carcases ye shall not touch.’ In the revised version of Deuteronomy 
xiv. 8 the words of the prohibition are identical, and a skilful refiner 
might possibly satisfy himself, even if he satisfied nobody else, that 
‘ carcase’ means the body of a live animal as well as of a dead one; 
and that, since swineherds could hardly avoid contact with their 
charges, their calling was implicitly forbidden.° Unfortunately, the 
authorised version expressly says ‘dead carcase ;’ and thus the most 
rabbinically minded of reconcilers might find his casuistry foiled by 
that great source of surprises, the ‘ original Hebrew.’ That such 
check is at any rate possible, is clear from the fact that the legal 
uncleanness of some animals, as food, did not interfere with their 
being lawfully possessed, cared for, and sold by Jews. The pro- 
visions for the ransoming of unclean beasts (Lev. xxvii. 27) and for 
the redemption of their sucklings (Numbers xviii. 15) sufficiently 
prove this. . As the late Dr. Kalisch has observed in his Commentary 
on Leviticus, part ii. p. 129, note :— 

Though asses and horses, camels and dogs, were kept by the Israelites, they 
were, to a certain extent, associated with the notion of impurity ; they might be 


turned to profitable account by their labour or otherwise, but in respect to food 
they were an abomination. 


The same learned commentator (loc. cit. p. 88) proves that the 
Talmudists forbade the rearing of pigs by Jews, unconditionally and 
everywhere; and even included it under the same ban as the study 
of Greek philosophy, ‘ since both alike were considered to lead to 
the desertion of the Jewish faith.’ It is very possible, indeed 
probable, that the Pharisees of the fourth decade of our first century 
took as strong a view of pig-keeping as did their spiritual descend- 
ants. But, for all that, it does not follow that the practice was 
illegal. The stricter Jews could not have despised and hated swine- 
herds ‘more than they did publicans; but, so far as I know, there 
is no provision in the Law against the practice of the calling of a 
tax-gatherer by a Jew. The publican was if fact very much in the 
position of an Irish process-server at the present day—more, rather 
than less, despised and hated on account of the perfect legality of 
his occupation. Except for certain sacrificial purposes, pigs were 


5 Even Leviticus xi. 26, cited without reference to the context, will not serve the 
purpose ; because the swine is ‘ cloven footed ' (Lev. xi. 7). 
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held in such abhorrence by the ancient Egyptians that swineherds 
were not permitted to enter a temple, or to intermarry with other 
castes ; and any one who had, even accidentally, touched a pig was 
unclean. But these very regulations prove that pig-keeping was 
not illegal; it merely involved certain civil and religious disabilities. 
For the Jews, dogs were typically ‘ unclean ’ animals; but, when that 
eminently pious Hebrew, Tobit, ‘ went forth’ with the angel ‘ the 
young man’s dog’ went ‘ with them’ (Tobit v. 16) without apparent 
remonstrance from the celestial guide. I really do not see how an 
appeal to the Law could have justified any one in drowning Tobit’s 
dog, on the ground that his master was keeping and feeding an 
animal quite as ‘ unclean’ as any pig. Certainly the excellent Raguel 
must have failed to see the harm of dog-keeping, for we are told 
that, on the travellers’ return homewards, ‘the dog went after 
them’ (xi. 4). 

Until better light than I have been able to obtain is thrown 
upon the subject, therefore, it is obvious that Mr. Gladstone’s 
argumentative house has been built upon an extremely slippery 
quicksand ; perhaps even has no foundation at all. 

Yet another ‘point’ does not*seem to have occurred to Mr. 
Gladstone, who is so much shocked that I attach no overwhelming 
weight to the assertions contained in the synoptic Gospels, even 
when all three concur. These Gospels agree in stating, in the most 
express, and, to some extent verbally identical, terms, that the devils 
entered the pigs at their own request,® and the third Gospel (viii. 31) 
tells us what the motive of the demons was in asking the singular 
boon: ‘They intreated him that he would not command them to 
depart into the abyss.’ From this, it would seem that the devils 
thought to exchange the heavy punishment of transportation to the 
abyss, for the lighter penalty of imprisonment in swine. And some 
commentators, more ingenious than respectful to the supposed chief 
actor in this extraordinary fable, have dwelt, with satisfaction, upon the 
very unpleasant quarter of an hour which the evil spirits must have 
had, when the headlong rush of their maddened tenements con- 
vinced them how completely they were taken in. In the whole 
story, there is not one solitary hint that the destruction of the pigs 
was intended as a punishment of their owners, or of the swineherds. 
On the contrary, the concurrent testimony of the three narratives 
is to the effect that the catastrophe was the consequence of diabolic 
suggestion. And, indeed, no source could be more appropriate for 
an act of such manifest injustice and illegality. 

I can but marvel that modern defenders of the faith should not. 


® 1st Gospel: ‘ And the devils besought him saying, If Thou cast us out send us 
away into the herd of swine.’ 2nd Gospel: ‘ They besought him saying, Send us into 
the swine.’ 3rd Gospel: ‘ They intreated him that he would give them leave to 
enter into them.’ 
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be glad of any reasonable excuse for getting rid of a story which, 
if it had been invented by Voltaire, would have justly let loose 
floods of orthodox indignation. 


Thus, the hypothesis to which Mr. Gladstone so fondly clings 
finds no support in the provisions of the ‘ Law of Moses’ as that law 
is defined in the Pentateuch; while it is wholly inconsistent with 
the concurrent testimony of the synoptic Gospels, to which Mr. 
Gladstone attaches so much weight. In my judgment, it is directly 
contrary to everything which profane history tells us about the con- 
stitution and the population of the city of Gadara; and it commits 
those who accept it to a story which, if it were true, would implicate 
the founder of Christianity in an illegal and inequitable act. 

Such being the case, I consider myself excused from following 
Mr. Gladstone through all the meanderings of his late attempt to 
extricate himself from the maze of historical and exegetical difficulties 
in which he is entangled. I content myself with assuring those 
who, with my paper (not Mr. Gladstone’s version of my arguments) 
in hand, consult the original authorities, that they will find full 
justification for every statement I have made. But in order to dis- 
pose those who cannot, or will not, take that trouble, to believe 
that the proverbial blindness of one that judges his own cause 
plays no part in inducing me to speak thus decidedly, I beg their 
attention to the following examination, which shall be as brief as 
I can make it, of the seven propositions in which Mr. Gladstone pro- 
fesses to give a faithful summary of my ‘ errors.’ 

When, in the middle of the seventeenth century, the Holy See 
declared that certain propositions contained in the works of Bishop 
Jansen were heretical, the Jansenists of Port Royal replied that, 
while they were ready to defer to the Papal authority about questions 
of faith and morals, they must be permitted to judge about questions 
of fact for themselves; and that, really, the condemned propositions 
were not to be found in Jansen’s writings. As everybody knows, 
His Holiness and the Grand Monarque replied to this surely not un- 
reasonable plea after the manner of Lord Peter inthe Tale of a Tub. 
It is, therefore, not without some apprehension of meeting with a 
similar fate, that I put in a like plea against Mr. Gladstone’s Bull. 
The seven propositions declared to be false and condemnable, in that 
kindly and gentle way which so pleasantly compares with the autho- 
ritative style of the Vatican (No. 5 more particularly) may or may 
not be true. But they are not to be found in anything I have 
written, And some of them diametrically contravene that which I 
have written. I proceed to prove my assertion. 

Prov. 1. Throughout the paper he confounds together what I had 
distinguished, namely the city of Gadara and the vicinage attached 
to it, not as a mere pomerium, but as a rural district. 
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In my judgment, this statement is devoid of foundation. At 
p- 972 of my paper on ‘ The Keepers of the Herd of Swine’ I point 
out, at some length, that, ‘in accordance with the ancient Hellenic 
practice,’ each city of the Decapolis must have been ‘ surrounded by 
a certain amount of territory amenable to its jurisdiction ;’ and, 
to enforce this conclusion, I quote what Josephus says about the 
‘villages that belonged to Gadara and Hippos.’ As I understand the 
term pomerium or pomariwm,' it means the space which, according 
to Roman custom, was kept free from buildings, immediately within 
and without the walls of a city; and which defined the range of the 
auspicia urbana. The conception of a ponwrium as a ‘ vicinage 
attached to’ a city, appears to be something quite novel and 
original. But then, to be sure, I do not know how many senses Mr. 
Gladstone may attach to the word ‘ vicinage.’ 

Whether Gadara had a pomewriwm, in the proper technical 
sense, or not, isa point on which I offer no opinion, But that the 
city had a very considerable ‘ rural district’ attached to it and, not- 
withstanding its distinctness, amenable to the jurisdiction of the 
Gentile municipal authorities, is one of the main points of my 


case, , 
Prop. 2. He more fatally confounds the local civil government 
and its following, including, perhaps, the whole wealthy class and 


those attached to it, with the ethnical character of the general 
population. 

Having survived confusion No. 1, which turns out not to be on 
my side, I am now confronted in No. 2 with a ‘more fatal’ error 
and so it is, if there be degrees of fatality; but, again, it is Mr. 
Gladstone’s and not mine. It would appear, from this proposition 
(about the grammatical interpretation of which, however, I admit 
there are difficulties), that Mr. Gladstone holds that the ‘local civil 
government and its following among the wealthy,’ were ethnically 
different from the ‘ general population.’ On p. 348, he further admits 
that the ‘ wealthy and the local governing power’ were friendly to the 
Romans. Are we then to suppose that it was the persons of Jewish 
‘ethnical character’ who favoured the Romans, while those of Gentile 
‘ethnical character’ were opposed to them? But if that supposition 
is absurd, the only alternative is that the local civil government was 
ethnically Gentile. That is exactly my contention. 

At pp. 973 and 976 of the ‘Keepers of the Herd of Swine’ 
I have fully discussed this question of the ethnical character of the 
general population. I have shown that, according to Josephus, who 
surely ought to have known, Gadara was as much a Gentile city 
as Ptolemais ; I have proved that he includes Gadara amongst the 
cities ‘that rose up against the Jews that were amongst them,’ which 
is a pretty definite expression of his belief that the ‘ethnical cha- 

7 See Marquardt, Rémische Staatsvermaltung, Bd. III. p. 408. 
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racter of the general population’ was Gentile. There is no question 
here of Jews of the Roman party fighting with Jews of the Zealot 
party, as Mr. Gladstone suggests. It is the non-Jewish and anti- 
Jewish general population which rises up against the Jews who had 
settled ‘among them.’ 

Prop. 3. His one item of direct evidence as to the Gentile 
character of the city refers only to the former and not to the latter. 

More fatal still. But, once more, not tome. I adduce not one, 
but a variety of ‘items’ in proof of the non-Judaic character of the 
population of Gadara: the evidence of history; that of the coinage 
of the city ; the direct testimony of Josephus, just cited—to mention 
no others. I repeat, if the wealthy people and those connected 
with them—the ‘classes’ and the ‘hangers on’ of Mr. Gladstone’s 
well-known taxonomy—were, as he appears to admit they were, 
Gentiles ; if the ‘civil government’ of the city was in their hands, 
as the coinage proves it was: what becomes of Mr. Gladstone’s 
original proposition in The Impregnable Rock of Scripture that ‘the 
population of Gadara, and still less (if less may be) the population of 
the neighbourhood,’ were ‘Hebrews bound by the Mosaic law’? 
And what is the importance of estimating the precise proportion of 
Hebrews who may have resided, either in the city of Gadara, or in its 
dependent territory, when, as Mr. Gladstone now seems to admit (I 
am careful to say ‘seems’), the government, and consequently the 
law which ruled in that territory and defined civil right and wrong, 
was Gentile and not Judaic? But perhaps Mr. Gladstone is pre- 
pared to maintain that the Gentile ‘ local civil government’ of a city. 
of the Decapolis administered Jewish Law; and showed their respect 
for it, more particularly, by stamping their coinage with effigies of 
the Emperors. ~ 

In point of fact, in his haste to attribute to me errors which I have 
not committed, Mr. Gladstone has given away his case. 

Prop. 4. He fatally confownds the question of political party 
with those of nationality and of religion, and assumes that those 
who took the side of Rome in the factions that prevailed could. 
not be subject to the Mosaic law. 

It would seem that I have a feline tenacity of life; once more, a 
‘fatal’ error. But Mr. Gladstone has forgotten an excellent rule of 
controversy : say what is true, of course, but mind that it is decently 
probable. Now it is not decently probable, hardly indeed conceiv- 
able, that anyone who has read Josephus, or any other historian of 
the Jewish war, should be unaware that there were Jews (of whom 
Josephus himself was one), who ‘Romanised’ and, more or less. 
openly, opposed the war party. But, however that may be, I assert. 
that Mr. Gladstone neither has produced, nor can produce, a passage 
of my writing which affords the slightest foundation for this par- 
ticular article of his indictment. 
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Prop. 5. His examination of the text of Josephus is. alike one- 
sided, inadequate, and erroneous. 

Easy to say, hard to prove. So long as the authorities whom I 
have cited are on my side, I do not know why this singularly tempe- 
rate and convincing dictum should trouble me. I have yet to become 
acquainted with Mr. Gladstone’s claims to speak with an authority 
equal to that of scholars of the rank of Schiirer, whose obviously 
just and necessary emendations he so unceremoniously pooh-poohs. 

Prop. 6. Finally he sets aside, on grounds not critical or histo- 
rical, but purely subjective, the primary historical testimony on the 
subject, namely that of the three Synoptic Evangelists, who write 
as contemporaries and deal directly with the subject, neither of which 
is done by any other authority. 

Really this is too much! The fact is, as anybody can see who 
will turn to my article of February 1889, out of which all this dis- 
cussion has arisen, that the arguments upon which I rest the strength 
of my case touching the swine-miracle, are exactly ‘historical’ and 
‘critical.’ Expressly, and in words that cannot be misunderstood, 
I refuse to rest on what Mr. Gladstone calls ‘ subjective ’ evidence. 
I abstain from denying the possibility of the Gadarene occurrence, 
and I even go so far as to speak of some physical analogies to pos- 
session. In fact, my quondam opponent, Dr. Wace, shrewdly, but 
quite fairly, made the most of these admissions, and stated that I had 
removed the only ‘ consideration which would have been a serious 
obstacle ’ in the way of his belief in the Gadarene story.® 

So far from setting aside the authority of the Synoptics on ‘ sub- 
jective’ grounds, I have taken a great deal of trouble to show that 
my non-helief in the story is based upon what appears to me to be 
evident ; firstly, that the accounts of the three synoptic Gospels are 
not independent, but are founded upon a common source; secondly, 
that, even if the story of the common tradition proceeded from a con- 
temporary, it would still be worthy of very little credit, seeing the 
manner in which the legends about medizval miracles have been 
propounded by contemporaries. And, in illustration of this position, 
I wrote a special essay about the miracles reported by Eginhard.? 

In truth, one need go no further than Mr. Gladstone’s sixth pro- 
position to be convinced that contemporary testimony, even of well- 
known and distinguished persons, may be but a very frail reed for the 
support of the historian, when theological prepossession blinds the 
witness.!° 

8 Nineteenth Century, March 1889 (p. 362). 

® «The Value of Witness to the Miraculous.’ Nineteenth Century, March 1889. 

1 I cannot ask the Editor of this Review to reprint pages of an old article,—but. 
the following passages sufficiently illustrate the extent and the character of the 
discrepancy between the facts of the case and Mr. Gladstone’s account of them :— 


* Now, in the Gadarene affair, I do not think I am unreasonably sceptical, if Isay 
that the existence of demons who can be transferred from a man to a pig does thus. 
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Prop. 7. And he treats the entire question, in the narrowed form 
in which it arises wpon secular testimony, as if it were capable of a 
solution so clear and summary as to warrant the use of the extremest 
weapons of controversy against those who presume to differ from him. 

The six heretical propositions which have gone before are enun- 
ciated with sufficient clearness to enable me to prove without any 
difficulty that, whosesoever they are, they are not mine. But number 
seven, I confess, is too hard for me. I cannot undertake to con- 
tradict that which I do not understand. 

What is the ‘ entire question ’ which ‘ arises’ in a ‘ narrowed form’ 
upon ‘secular testimony’? After much guessing, I am fain to 
give up the conundrum. The ‘question’ may be the ownership of 
the pigs or the ethnological character of the Gadarenes; or the 
propriety of meddling with other people’s property without legal 
warrant. And each of these questions might be so ‘ narrowed’ when 
it arose ‘on secular testimony’ that I should not know where I was. 
So I am silent on this part of the proposition. 

But I do dimly discern in the latter moiety of this mysterious 
paragraph a reproof of that use of ‘the extremest weapons of con- 
troversy ’ which is attributed to me. Upon which I have to observe 
that I guide myself in such matters very much by the maxim of a great 
statesman, ‘Do ut des.’ If Mr. Gladstone objects to the employ- 
ment of such weapons in defence, he would do well to abstain from 
them in attack. He should not frame charges which he has, after- 
wards, to admit are erroneous, in language of carefully calculated 
offensiveness (Impregnable Rock, pp. 269-70) ; he should not assume 
that persons with whom he disagrees are so recklessly unconscientious 
as to evade the trouble of inquiring what has been said or known 
about a grave question (Impregnable Rock, p. 273); he should not 
qualify the results of careful thought as ‘ hand-over-head reasoning ’ 
(Impregnable Rock, p. 274); he should not, as in the extraordinary 
propositions which I have just analysed, make assertions respecting 
his opponent’s position and arguments, which are contradicted by 
the plainest facts. 
contravene probability. Let me be perfectly candid. I admit I have no @ priori 
objection to offer. . . . I declare, as plainly as I can, that I am unable to show cause 
why these transferable devils should not exist,’ .. . (‘ Agnosticism,’ Nineteenth 
Century, 1889, p. 177). 

‘ What then do weknow about the originator, or originators, of this groundwork— 
of that threefold tradition which all three witnesses (in Paley’s phrase) agree upon— 
that we should allow their mere statements to outweigh the counter arguments of 
humanity, of common sense, of exact science, and to imperil the respect which all 
would be glad to be able to render to their Master?’ (ibid. p. 175). 

I then go on through a couple of pages to discuss the value of the evidence of 
the Synoptics on critical and historical grounds. Mr. Gladstone cites the essay from 
which these passages are taken, whence I suppose he has read it; though, it may 
be, that he shares the impatience of Cardinal Manning where my writings are con- 


cerned. Such impatience may account for, though it will not’ excuse, his sixth 
proposition. 
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Persons who, like myself, having spent their lives outside the 
political world, yet take a mild and philosophical concern in what 
goes on in it, often find it difficult to understand what our neighbours 
call the psychological moment of this or that party leader ; and are, 
occasionally, loth to believe in the seeming conditions of certain kinds 
of success. And, when some chieftain, famous in political warfare, 
adventures into the region of letters or of science, in full confidence 
that the methods which have brought fame and honour in his own 
province will answer there, he is apt to forget that he will be judged 
by these people; on whom rhetorical artifices have long ceased to 
take effect ; and to whom, mere dexterity in putting together cleverly 
ambiguous phrases and even the great art of offensive misrepresenta- 
tion, are unspeakably wearisome. And, if that weariness finds its 
expression in sarcasm, the offender really has no right to cry out. 
Assuredly ridicule is no test of truth, but it is the righteous meed 
of some kinds of error. Nor ought the attempt to confound the ex- 
pression of a revolted sense of fair dealing with arrogant impatience 
of contradiction, to restrain those to whom ‘the extreme weapons of 
controversy’ come handy from using them. The function of police 
in the intellectual, if not in the civil, economy may sometimes be 
legitimately discharged by volunteers. 


Some time ago, in one of the many criticisms with which I am 
favoured, I met with the remark that, at our time of life, Mr. Gladstone 
and I might be better occupied than in fighting over the Gadarene 
pigs. And, if these too famous swine were the only parties to the 
suit, I, for my part, should fully admit the justice of the rebuke. 
But, under the beneficent rule of the Court of Chancery, in former 
times, it was not uncommon that a quarrel about a few perches of 
worthless land ended in the ruin of ancient families and the engulf- 
ing of great estates; and I think that our admonisher failed to 
observe the analogy—to note the momentous consequences of the 
judgment which may be awarded in the present apparently insignifi- 
cant action in re the swineherds of Gadara. 

The immediate effect of such judgment will be the decision of the 
question whether the men of the nineteenth century are to adopt 
the demonology of the men of the first century as divinely revealed 
truth, or to reject it as degrading falsity. The reverend Principal of 
King’s College has delivered his judgment in perfectly clear and 
candid terms. Two years since, Dr. Wace said that he believed the 
story as it stands; and consequently he holds, as a part of divine 
revelation, that the spiritual world comprises devils, who, under 
certain circumstances, may enter men and be transferred from them 
to four-footed beasts. For the distinguished Anglican divine and 
Biblical scholar, that is part and parcel of the teachings respecting 
the spiritual world which we owe to the founder of Christianity. It 
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is an inseparable part of that Christian orthodoxy which, if a man 
rejects, he is to be considered and called an ‘infidel.’ According to 
the ordinary rules of interpretation of language, Mr. Gladstone must 
hold the same view. 

If antiquity and universality are valid tests of the truth of any 
belief, no doubt this is one of the beliefs so certified. There are no 
known savages, nor people sunk in the ignorance of partial civilisa- 
tion, who do not hold them. The great majority of Christians have 
held them and still hold them. Moreover, the oldest records we 
possess of the early conceptions of mankind in Egypt and in Meso- 
potamia prove that exactly such demonology, as is implied in the 
Gadaran story, formed the substratum, and, among the early 
Accadians, apparently the greater part, of their supposed knowledge 
of the spiritual world. M. Lenormant’s profoundly interesting work 
on Babylonian magic and the magical texts given in the Appendix 
to Professor Sayce’s Hibbert Lectwres leave no doubt on this head. 
They prove that the doctrine of possession, and even the particular 
case of pig possession,'’ were firmly believed in by the Egyptians and 
the Mesopotamians before the tribes of Israel invaded Palestine. And 
it is evident that these beliefs, from some time after the exile and 
probably much earlier, completely interpenetrated the Jewish mind 
and thus became inseparably interwoven with the fabric of the 
synoptic Gospels. 

Therefore, behind the question of the acceptance of the doctrines 
of the oldest heathen demonology as part of the fundamental beliefs of 
Christianity, there lies the question of the credibility of the Gospels, 
and of their claim to act as our instructors, outside that ethical province 
in which they appeal to the consciousness of all thoughtful men. And 
still, behind this problem, there lies another-—how far do these 
ancient records give a sure foundation to the prodigious fabric of 
Christian dogma which has been built upon them by the continuous 
labours of speculative theologians during eighteen centuries ? 

I submit that there are few questions before the men of the rising 
generation on the answer to which the future hangs more fatally than 
this. We are at the parting of the ways. Whether the twentieth 
century shall see a recrudescence of the superstitions of medieval 
papistry, or whether it shall witness the severance of the living body 
of the ethical ideal of prophetic Israel from the carcase, foul with 
savage superstitions and cankered with false philosophy, to which 
the theologians have bound it, turns upon their final judgment of 
the Gadarene tale. 


The gravity of the problems ultimately involved in the discussion 


" The wicked, before being annihilated, returned to the world to disturb men; 
they entered into the body of unclean animals, ‘ often that of a pig, as on the Sarco- 
phagus of Seti I. in the Soane Museum.’—Lenormant, Chaldean Magic, p. 88, Editoriat 
Note. 
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of the legend of Gadara, will I hope excuse a persistence in return- 
ing to the subject, to which I should not have been moved by merely 
personal considerations. 


With respect to the diluvial invective which overflowed thirty- 
three pages of this Review last January, I doubt not that it has a 
catastrophic importance in the estimation of its author. I, on the 
other hand, may be permitted to regard it asa mere spate ; noisy and 
threatening while it lasted, but forgotten almost as soon as it was 
over. Without my help, it will be judged by every instructed and 
clear-headed reader; and that is fortunate, because, were aid neces- 
sary, I have cogent reasons for withholding it. 

In an article characterized by the same qualities of thought and 
diction, entitled ‘ A Great Lesson,’ which appeared in this Review 
for September 1887, the Duke of Argyll, firstly, charged the whole 
body of men of science interested in the question with having con- 
spired to ignore certain criticisms of Mr. Darwin’s theory of the origin 
of coral reefs ; and, secondly, he asserted that some person unnamed 
had ‘ actually induced’ Mr. John Murray to delay the publication of 
his views on that subject ‘ for two years.’ 

It was easy for me and for others to prove that the first statement 
was not only, to use the Duke of Argyll’s favourite expression, ‘ con- 
trary to fact,’ but that it was without any foundation whatever. The 
second statement rested on the Duke of Argyll’s personal authority. 
All I could do was to demand the production of the evidence for it. 
Up to the present time, so far as I know, that evidence has not made 
its appearance ; nor has there been any withdrawal of, or apology for, 
the erroneous charge. 

Under these circumstances, most people will understand why the 
Duke of Argyll may feel quite secure of having the battle all to 
himself, whenever it pleases him to attack me. 


T.. H. Hoxiey. 
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THE NEW WORLD. 


WE know how difficult it is to form any true estimate of popular 
opinion in our own little island, where the area is exceedingly limited, 
where all shades of opinion are fairly and faithfully represented by 
an ubiquitous, an independent, and a self-respecting newspaper press 
mainly intent on recording the facts as they exist, and where, con- 
sequently, we have all the appliances for arriving at a reasonable 
judgment. Yet every general election teaches us how hopelessly 
even the most knowing ones—the men whose whole function in life 
is to know—are led astray on great and well-defined issues. We 
may judge, therefore, how much more difficult it is to arrive at any 
accurate knowledge of popular opinion among the English-speaking 
peoples, amounting to double our own numbers, scattered over the 
vast area of the New World. We run constant risk of attributing to 
them imaginary states of feeling begotten of our own sentiment and 
our own egoistic desires, where our wish is father to our thought. A 
case in point is the confident notion very generally entertained in 
this country that there is a strong popular feeling in our great 
colonies in favour of Imperial Federation. Perhaps it is scarcely 
worth while either to deny or to affirm the existence of this feeling, 
because the scheme of federation is as yet so formless and so vague 
— it is still so completely outside the area of practical politics—that 
no one can possibly have formed an intelligent judgment upon it ; but 
while the project is still in the air it may not be amiss to call atten- 
tion, in the fewest possible words, to certain general principles which 
must necessarily underlie it,and which have scarcely yet received all 
the consideration that they merit. We want fairly to envisage the 
situation—to face its realities. We are concerned with the growth 
of a New World, and we may be sure that it has a natural principle 
of growth which can only be departed from under pain of retributive 
penalties. Is this principle of growth the same for Canada and 
Australia as it is for England? Have we fully considered the ques- 
tion from their point of view? For instance, if we set ourselves to 
think of the relations between the New World and the Old, what is 
the first and the most important consideration that arises in our 
minds? An Englishman, primed by Professor Seeley, will promptly 
answer, ‘ The expansion of England.’ But an American will certainly 
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answer, ‘ The predominance of American ideas,’ and an Australian 
will probably answer ‘ Advance, Australia!’ 

Here then, at the outset, we find that the question is not asimple 
one, as we get these very different answers from the three parties 
principally interested. The Englishman’s answer is obviously too 
narrow, the American’s is perhaps too shallow, and the Australian’s is 
certainly too callow—if the expression may be used in regard to such 
a rapidly growing young bird. Yet there is some truth in each 
answer. It may be said that, in a restricted sense, the Englishman’s 
is true of the past, the American’s is true of the present, and the 
Australian’s may possibly be true of the future. ; 

But to express the full significance of the New World’s develop- 
ment we must find a formula that will combine the three points of 
view. Perhaps that formula may be ‘The expansion of the great 
humanitarian movement,’ which is broader than the expansion of 
England, deeper than the predominance of American ideas, and higher 
than ‘ Advance Australia!’ For if we go back to the birth of the New 
World, and the tradition which it has created, we can trace its descent 
directly from that movement—a movement which was, in its origin, 
coincident with the Reformation, which was nourished by the eighty 
years’ struggle of the Netherlands against Spain, and which afterwards 
received the most quickening impulse from the French Revolution. 
The movement was based on revolt against tyranny, privilege, and 
oppression, in favour of liberty, equality, and fraternity. Its ulti- 
mate aim was to abolish monarchy, to abolish aristocracy, to abolish 
the connection between Church and State, and to establish the 
sovereignty of the people. It profoundly modified all previously 
existing ideas of religion and politics, and set in motion the great 
long wave of emigration which has not only been the overflow of 
population, but has borne onward, in its course, a continuous protest 
against many of the ideas, the sentiments, and the methods (par- 
ticularly the military methods) of the Old World, and landed on the 
shores of the New World a people determined to try a wholly new 
system founded on the basis of industrialism. 

And here we get to the very kernel of the question. Industrialism, 
as opposed to militarism, is now the central idea of the New World— 
the pivot upon which the New World may be said to turn. Here we 
find a vital principle—not merely a vague aspiration as it still is in 
the Old World—and we must lay hold of it as an elementary and 
fundamental consideration if we are to understand rightly the rela~ 
tions between the two worlds. For the full accomplishment of this 
stage of social development signalises a new departure of immense 
historical importance. It changes the whole attitude and the ideals 
of a people—whether for better or for worse is a point we need not 
argue here ; there is no doubt much to be said on both sides. For 
it may be admitted that intense industrial competition often pro- 
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duces its own miseries, its own cruelties, its own degradations, its 
own sacrifices of human life and well-being, without the balance of 
ennobling elements that military undertakings for a great and 
worthy common end have sometimes, though rarely, called forth. 
The change, however, is the important consideration, and it must 
never be lost sight of when we attempt to gauge the sentiment and 
the probable future action of the New World—for change of function 
leads to change of organism. 

What do we mean, for instance, when we speak now of the United 
States as a dominating power? We mean dominating by cdeas, not 
by physical force. They are not an aggressive power (though often 
a blustering power), but they have been, and are, an incalculably 
powerful factor in revolutionising the thinking and the feeling of 
half the world. To the future historian one of the most striking 
phenomena of the last quarter of this century will be the extraordi- 
nary increase that he will discern in the relative weight of America 
during this period compared with former years. He will be called on 
to chronicle the fact that her example was relied on as an argument 
in favour of the scheme for British Imperial Federation, and notwith- 
standing its curious inapplicability, he will find that the analogy was 
made use of for years after its absurdity had been demonstrated. 
Imitation is the sincerest form of flattery, and the flattery is none the 
less sincere even though the successful imitation be impossible. 

We all know what the United States of America are. They are equal 
sovereign states, which have delegated certain powers to a central autho- 
rity of their own creation, under a rigid written Constitution. They 
are contiguous to one another, containing some sixty-three million 
people, with identical language, identical institutions, identical aims, 
and identical currency ; threatened by no strong neighbouring powers ; 
no part of the federation bound by obligations or treaties to which 
any other part objects, or is ever likely to object ; with absolute free- 
dom of trade internally and protection externally—a commercial 
policy, by the way, which seems to be the present ideal of the whole 
New World—alas! for the irony of fate. Compact within them- 
selves and with continuous lines of railroad (about 170,000 miles in 
all) running through the whole length and breadth of the federation, 
they form a colossal power, solid by reason of the diffused ownership 
of the land, the diversity of employment between agriculture and 
manufactures, the rapidity of inter-communication; and although 
practically only a hundred years old—not yet older than individuals 
still living amongst us—they are already in actual wealth the richest 
community and the greatest manufacturing community in the world, 
potentially fabulous in population and power, but with no standing 
army and a comparatively small navy. Yet they are strong for 
defence, because having no outlying dependencies, and in the last 
resort, being absolutely independent of external commerce, owing to 
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their capacity for supplying abundantly within their own borders 
every need of man, all that they require is a navy strong enough for 
purely defensive purposes. And we, as free traders, must admit that 
protection of native industries, notwithstanding all its drawbacks, has 
given them this incidental advantage of rendering them independent 
of the outside world in case of war, which is not a negligeable quan- 
tity even to a New World industrial power ‘in this so-called nine- 
teenth century.’ The advantage, however, has been bought at the 
price of the eclipse—at any rate the temporary eclipse—of their 
mercantile marine, and that is not the only price they have had to 
pay, and will have to pay, for protection. . . . ‘ But that is another 
story.’ 

These states have had the good fortune, through favouring 
circumstances, to be able to build up for themselves a tradition of 
peaceable expansion, so that militarism is no longer a factor in the 
conduct of their affairs, nor in their thinking. The bayonet has 
been banished as a standing institution, though ready enough to re- 
appear if occasion requires. The civil war which ended in 1865 was 
caused indirectly, if not directly, by the abnormal institution of 
slavery, and instead of increasing the tendency towards militarism, 
it really advanced the cause of industrialism more than any event in 
history. The whole armed forces on both sides were at once quiets 
reabsorbed into the industrial population; the great lesson was 
taught to the world that industrialism does not necessarily lead to 
national impotence, and the experience gained by the Northerners, 
of the difficulty of governing an unwilling South after the war, has 
made them more averse than before to the responsibility of intro- 
ducing any possibly recalcitrant elements into their commonwealth. 

Perhaps four Americans out of five look on it as ‘ manifest destiny ’ 
that the whole continent must sooner or later come into their system 
of federation, but they are content to know that if this result is to 
be arrived at it will be by the peaceful power of railroads and com- 
mercial intercourse, and not by force of arms. In any previous period 
of history sixty-three million people wedged in, as the Americans are, 
between five million Canadians on their northern border and ten 
million Mexicans on their southern border, would have been restless 
in their endeavours to subdue at least one of these weaker neigh- 
bours ; and the war of 1861-65 conclusively proved that they were 
not prevented by any lack of the fighting and organising qualities 
that make conquering nations, but rather by the reasoned conviction 
that aggression and a feverish desire for extension is a mistaken 
policy in the case of an industrial people already possessed of suf- 
ficient territory for its reasonable expansion. Whatever feeling there 
may have been forty or fifty years ago in favour of forcible annexa- 
tion has gradually died out. There is certainly no such feeling to- 
day ; and this national attitude marks an epoch, for it is the practical 
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acknowledgment that the New World is to be unified, not conquered, 
by the strongest power, and that the only true, enduring and endur- 
able union is a voluntary one based. on community of interests and 
aims. 

But the pact once made has to be kept. Here, then, we 
have the example of a true federation, the outcome of a natural 
principle of growth, with nothing forced about it. It is the cha- 
racteristic product of the century, and carries a world of meaning in 
its short history, for it has opened a new era to mankind by revolu- 
tionising the means for attaining given ends. And this brings us 
to the probable point of issue between English and American ideas 
as to the future development of the North American continent. 
Canada has the proverbial ‘three courses’ open to her. She may 
(1) determine to maintain existing relations with the mother 
country, or (2) to set.up for herself, or (3) to be absorbed into the 
American federation. The difficulty in the first case is the natural 
instinct, rapidly maturing into a passion, for a real national existence 
independent of leading-strings, a passion which is palpable to every 
observer in the Dominion, and which can scarcely be gratified except 
at the expense of a revolution in our English institutions—a revo- 
lution, or an evolution, in the direction of Imperial Federation, for 
which under existing social conditions we are not yet. prepared, and 
which presents so many practical difficulties that its successful ac- 
complishment within any measurable distance of time is exceedingly 
doubtful, and time is of the essence of the contract. The difficulty 
in the second case is the constant impact of 63,000,000 people upon 
5,000,000 along an artificial frontier 4,000 miles long, the two 
peoples being really divided by no irreconcilable differences of race 
and religion, and haying, as a matter of fact, every, material interest 
in common; so that under these circumstances it would scarcely 
seem to be worth their while to run the risks of perpetual 
jealousies and collisions for the sake of a sentiment confined pro- 
bably to a minority of the whole population on the Canadian side. 
The difficulty in the third case is precisely this anti-American senti- 
ment among ‘ the classes’ in the Dominion—a sentiment in which 
the French Canadians join, and which is merely based on a broad and 
commendable feeling of individuality and, distrust. in the, political 
purity of American institutions, in addition to the sentiment of nation- 
ality and loyalty to the British connection, Turn it which way we 
will, however, we shall find that, whichever of the three facets of the 
problem fronts us, there is always one thing clear—namely, that by 
the inexorable logic of facts Canada is essentially a New World 
industrial power. She is approaching very rapidly to the parting of 
the ways, and one of the most interesting and far-reaching events 
of the near future will be the course she decides on as to commercial 
union with the United States; for it can scarcely be supposed that 
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she will permanently cut herself off from the great market at her 
doors, and commercial union will almost inevitably bring her to a 
closer bond. No man can tell yet what her decision will be. All 
that can be certainly affirmed is that it will be one of the most 
momentous decisions in the history of the New World, because, if 
the Dominion and Newfoundland eventually determine to throw in 
their lots with the United States, the last material link between 
the Old World and the continents of the Western Hemisphere 
will be snapped, and the North American continent, under a single 
federation, will present to view the most solid power that the world 
has ever seen—purely industrial, armed only for defence, and with 
no bone of contention between itself and any other power either of 
the Old or the New World. This solution wouid not be agreeable 
to us in England with our present ideas, and all that can be said 
in its favour from our point of view is that it would minimise the 
danger of future collisions between the United States and ourselves, 
and it would have a favourable effect on the whole future progress of 
industrialism. Again, if we could view the question from a wholly 
impartial standpoint, it might be said that a diversity of institutions 
would be a sensible gain in the development of so great a country as 
the North American Continent ; but,-on the other hand, it: must be 
admitted that the present tendency in human affairs is towards 
federation—towards unification of contiguous areas, with peoples of 
the same race, speaking the same language, and having common 
interests andaims. As the means of communication increase, nation- 
alism becomes a feebler, and internationalism a stronger, motive 
power; and this is more particularly the case in the New World. 
This tendency is much the most important and the most interesting 
feature in the world’s politics to-day ; and if the federation of the 
North American continent ever takes place, it will probably exercise 
a decisive influence in moulding the destinies of Australia. 

The United States of Australasia are still in the embryonic stage, 
and the ery of ‘Advance, Australia!’ is perhaps premature as the 
watchword of the New World ; but they are, nevertheless, distinctly 
leading the way in attempting solutions of many social problems, 
with more or less success. Anyone who has been out there, or who 
has read the Problems |\of Greater Britain, must be aware that the 
Australians already show decided aspirations towards separate nation- 
ality, combined with a very ardent feeling of true patriotism (in the 
largest sense of the word), and with a remarkable personal attach- 
ment to the Queen’ and to the Prince and Princess of Wales; but 
they have long since passed beyond the stage of thinking them- 
selves a part of England, ‘ as Yorkshire is a part of England.’ If 
they are not building their state on a reformed religion, in the same 
sense as the Puritans founded the New England Colonies in the 
early years of the seventeenth century, they are none the less 
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founding themselves on the evolution of a social faith in which 
industrialism is a vital tenet and a part of their effective religion. 
The lesson we have to learn is that our kin beyond the sea are giving 
us the lead in this direction. They are setting the step for us, not we 
for them ; and it is this consideration which stultifies the comparison 
so often made, in post-prandial perorations, between the Roman and 
the British Empires. There is nothing more misleading than a 
false historical analogy. 

We must never forget that, whilst there is warm affection, 
immense admiration, and great reverence amongst the higher 
elements of the New World for all that is truly admirable in the 
Old World, there is also exceedingly free criticism of all that is not 
admirable. And amongst the lower elements, amongst that large class 
who emigrated because they were discontented with, or rebellious 
against, their former lot, there is quite as much of distrust as love. 
If the New World has been in a certain sense the expansion of the Old 
World, it has also been the expansion of an ‘anti-Old World.’ The 
Germans in America retain still a sentiment for the Vaterland—for 
the land of Schiller and Goethe—but they glory far more in having 
got beyond ‘ Militarismus’: the English agricultural labourers or 
artisans in Australia, and more particularly their children, no doubt 
nourish a sentiment for the old home—the land of Shakespeare and 
Milton, the land of all the poetry, the romance, the history, the fine 
traditions of our race; but it is crossed with memories of a land of 
privilege, of inequalities of condition, low wages, slums, smoke, 
spirits, and a sweated residuum. It would be miserably unjust 
of them to fix their minds only on the latter considerations, but 
it is foolish optimism to believe that the former alone are held in 
universally loving remembrance. Their feelings are mixed, and the 
craving for individual expansion is as strong in a young nation as it 
is in a young person. 

A community settled on a new continent, all its own, even 
when the great majority of its members belongs to the same 
race, and even though that) race be the English race, is sure 
almost insensibly to form new ideals, and it does not keep its gods 
thousands of miles away. It lives more in the hopes of its own 
future—of subduing the land for itself, of building its railroads, of 
constructing its great works of irrigation—than in the memories of 
ancestors in the past, however glorious. This may not be man’s best 
estate, but it is what happens—it is what always has happened—in 
the history of the world. 

And in thinking of the New World we must be careful not 
to mix up the case of the North American and the Australasian 
continents with the case of Africa. Happily there is scarce the 
remotest possibility of the two former ever being made future 
battle-grounds for the Old World military powers, because England 
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is the sole European power that now has a substantial foothold 
on either continent, and there is practically no aboriginal popu- 
lation to reckon with. On the other hand, in Africa there are six 
European powers—most of them conterminous one with another—all 
actively and jealously at work on the colonisation or exploitation 
of a continent already thickly peopled with an inferior and a very 
prolific race. 

Nothing short of a miracle will prevent some of these powers from 
coming to loggerheads sooner or later, and then we shall see re-enacted 
there all the miseries—elevated, no doubt, by the heroisms—that wars 
have erewhile entailed upon Europe. Acquisition of territory can 
only be a permanent and substantial good in the cases where the 
acquirers can inhabit the land. Gibbon quotes a very just observa- 
tion of Seneca, ‘Wheresoever the Roman conquers, he inhabits,’ 
and it is confirmed by history and experience. India has always been 
an effectual bar to the true union of a Greater Britain, and equatorial 
Africa will prove a second bar, because English children cannot be 
brought up in these countries. The only interest of the individual 
Englishman is to make as much money as he can out of them. He 
hates them and he quits them. 

And it is this forward policy in a dangerous direction, this 
constant tendency in England to increase her already enormously 
extended liabilities, which is the little rift within the lute that 
makes the words British Imperial Federation anything but a 
fascinating strain to great masses of voters in Canada and Australia. 
Evidence accumulates that they do not dance when we pipe this 
tune to them. For the truth is that they are dominated, rightly 
or wrongly, by three main ideas—the sovereignty of their own 
people, the importance of their own industrial development, and 
the determination not to meddle with the affairs of other people. 
The example of the United States of America is very potent with them, 
and in this sense it is true that American ideas hold the field in the 
New World. These ideas may ultimately prove to be not wise, but 
unwise—inadequate at any rate for the development of a higher life 
in a great people. Anyhow, we may be certain that, like all ideas of 
all times, they are not permanent but transitory, merely steps in the 
procession of ideas. Meantime, however, they appeal to ‘the masses,’ 
to the average minds, and therein lies their present force. 

America’s strong points are easily seen, her weak points are moredif- 
ficult to discern and keep in view; but her negro question, her silver 
question, her very size, the unprecedentedly rapid growth of wealth 
(with all the peculiar temptations and degradations that quickly ac- 
quired wealth carries in its train), and the absence of a high national 
ideal, present their own peculiar difficulties. With her enterprising 
spirit and boundless resources, however, she may still be the first to 
arrive at a more systematic reconstruction of the social fabric than has 
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yet been attempted; but, until she does so, her power of repelling 
one class of minds will be almost as great as her power of attracting 
another class. The cultured classes of the Old World will find 
more to enjoy and to admire in any corner of their own countries 
than in the choicest spots of the New World, but it is otherwise 
with those who have been the hewers of wood and the drawers of 
water. To them the New World is the ideal world, and in these 
days, when the voice of the majority is so widely recognised as the 
voice of God, we need not be surprised—although it may be a rude 
awakening—to find that Canada and the United States of Australasia 
will presently follow in the way that the United States of America 
have led, because they imagine it to be the way of peace—the way 
that seems best to secure to them the undisturbed enjoyment of their 
industries, the precious possession of their individuality and the 
natural principle of their growth. And just as there cannot be true 
patriotism in the United States, in Canada, or in Australia without 
perpetual loyal recognition of the root from which they have all 
sprung—from which they have derived their language and their 
laws, their literature and their religion—so there cannot be true 
patriotism in England without proper consideration for the best 
interests of all the offspring; and in whatever way they see fit to 
work out their own future (by separation or otherwise) we shall be 
better occupied in strengthening our alliances and our fellowship 
with the whole 75,000,000 of them, in unifying the sentiment of 
all the English-speaking peoples, rather than in attempting a partial 
British Imperial Federation which, with its heterogeneous elements, 
can never really be welded into a homogeneous structure, because it 
does not represent any natural principle of growth. Even if a 
scheme could be evolved capable of being practically worked (and 
none has yet been formulated worthy of serious consideration) it 
would always remain a highly artificial contrivance, and would end 
probably in satisfying no one. 
J. W. Cross. 





JOHN WESLEY. 


DurinG the first week of this month, the well-known Wesleyan 
Methodist Chapel and burial-ground in City Road, London, will be 
the scenes of such representative Christian gatherings as have never 
previously been witnessed in this island since the outward unity of 
the Western Church was shattered at the Reformation. The Esta- 
blished Episcopal Church will be represented by the Ven. Archdeacon 
Farrar, Chaplain of the House of Commons. The Presbyterian 
Churches of Great Britain will speak through the lips of Principal 
Rainy and Principal Cairns. Dr. Dale and Dr. Allon on behalf of 
the Congregationalists, Dr. Clifford on behalf of the Baptists, and 
Mr. J. B. Braithwaite on behalf of the Society of Friends, will 
represent the ancient Dissenting communities of the realm. The Kev. 
W. Taylor, a Bishop of the Moravian Church, the Rev. J. B. Figgis, of 
the Countess of Huntingdon’s Connexion, and the Presidents of 
all the Methodist Churches in Great Britain and Ireland, will com- 
plete the representation of Evangelical Christendom. Every variety 
of Christian theology, and every form of ecclesiastical polity, except 
Roman Catholicism and Oriental Catholicism, will for the first time 
heartily combine in an octave of public services. What is the occasion 
of this unprecedented exhibition of Evangelical Catholicism? On 
the 2nd of March, 1791, John Wesley, at the great age of eighty- 
eight, after exclaiming ‘ The best of all is, God is with us,’ fell asleep 
in the house adjoining City Road Chapel, and on the following 
Wednesday was laid in the burial-ground behind the Chapel. A 
hundred years, the most wonderful hundred in human history, have 
passed away, and the representatives of all the Evangelical Churches 
meet around the dust of John Wesley to pay an almost unparalleled 
tribute to his memory. Similar services will be held in every part 
of the world. It.is very astonishing that so little is yet known, even 
by educated men, about one of the most influential Englishmen that 
ever lived. The University of Oxford has not yet realised that no 
son of hers ever ‘ made history’ so swiftly and on so gigantic a scale. 
I happened once to express my surprise to the late Mark Pattison, 
when he was Rector-of Lincoln College, that even his College had no 
adequate memorial of the most illustrious Fellow that ever adorned 
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its common room. What other Fellow of Lincoln, I added, or indeed 
of any Oxford college, had twenty millions of avowed disciples in all 
parts of the world, within less than a century of hisdeath? ‘ Twenty 
millions!’ exclaimed Mr. Pattison, with a start ; ‘twenty millions! 
you mean twenty thousand?’ And I had to repeat it three times 
over, before I could persuade him that I meant it. ‘I had not the 
faintest conception,’ said the illustrious Rector of Lincoln, positively 
gasping with astonishment, ‘that there were so many Methodists.’ 
As a matter of fact, the figures I gave him were much below the 
mark. In 1881 the first GEcumenical Methodist Conference met in 
City Road. It represented every branch of Methodism throughout 
the world, and included among its appointed delegates a yellow 
Chinaman from the far East and a Red Indian from the tar West. 
Advantage was taken of this unique opportunity to form an approxi- 
mate estimate of the total number of Methodist adherents; and 
those who had most carefully collected statistics from all lands were 
of opinion that ‘the people called Methodists’ numbered at 
least 25,000,000. Whitaker’s invaluable Almanack is the statistical 
vade mecum of the British citizen, and I am therefore glad to have 
this conspicuous opportunity of correcting a gross inaccuracy which 
Mr. Whitaker unconsciously reprints year after year, and which I 
have seen quoted again and again. In giving the ‘ estimated 
numbers of religious denominations among English-speaking com- 
munities throughout the world,’ he puts the Episcopalians at the 
head of the poll with 23,000,000, the Methodists second with 
16,960,000, and the Roman Catholics third with 15,200,000. I do 
not know by what process Mr. Whitaker makes out that there are 
23,000,000 Episcopalians. Does he include those who, like a famous 
Lord Chancellor, are ‘ buttresses’ because they ‘ support the Church 
from the outside’? The Methodist statisticians reckon those only 
who accept Methodist teaching and attend Methodist services. 
If Mr. Whitaker wishes to be correct, he must in any case place 
the Methodists at the top of the list. The youngest of British 
religious denominations has already become the largest. Professor 
Seeley, in his fascinating Expansion of England, pointed out 
the extraordinary way in which our vast colonial empire grew 
almost in spite of us, while we were preoccupied with royal 
intrigues and party squabbles and European wars—‘ battles of 
kites and crows ’"—that will have no appreciable effect upon the 
course of human history. In just the same way, while British 
theologians have been furiously waging their speculative wars, and 
examining the dead past with medieval microscopes, Methodism 
has been silently spreading throughout the world, and sowing in all 
lands the seed of an unprecedented religious revolution. Its nu- 
merical strength is a small part of its influence. The sudden growth 
of its latest offshoot, the Salvation Army, is a startling illustration 
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of the extent to which it has silently prepared the masses of the 
people for evangelical teaching even in its most pronounced and de- 
fiant forms. Neither is this vigorous and restless leaven confined to 
the British Empire. A distinguished professor of theology in a South 
German University has recently issued a pamphlet which is creating 
a great impression in thoughtful religious circles in Germany. The 
keynote of this pamphlet is expressed in the following startling 
sentence: ‘ Methodism is on the point of becoming, in Evangelical 
Christianity, practically, if also unknown to many, the ruling power, 
like Jesuitism in Catholic Christianity.’ This learned writer is by no 
means an admirer of Methodism. He regards the fact he has discovered 
as ‘in many respects one of the gravest signs of modern Christianity.’ - 
I believe future ages,will prove that this anxious German professor is 
one of those extraordinary or privileged men who, by some flash of 
genius or revelation of God, see long before their fellow-men the 
meaning and the drift of world-history. I am equally confident that 
his boding fear is quite unnecessary. All modern religious history 
is summed up in the two momentous facts that Ignatius Loyola has 
captured the Catholic Churches, and that John Wesley has captured the 
Evangelical Churches. Jesuitism and Methodism—these are the two 
ultimate forms of intense, logical, thorough-going Christianity. Ab- 
solute subjection to the Church, or absolute subjection to the Christ 
—there is no other alternative for the enthusiastic ‘ out-and-out’ 
Christian of the twentieth century. Absolute subjection to a Creed 
is no longer possible. Men are becoming too much in earnest for any 
illogical compromise. John Newman found that a via media was 
impracticable and hopeless, and became a Romanist. John Wesley 
made the same discovery a hundred years earlier, and became a 
Methodist. In these two facts will be found the ultimate explanation 
of modern English history. The augurs of antiquity foretold future 
events by ransacking the bodies of animals. Our historians, who are 
the real augurs, may anticipate the course of history by carefully 
searching the Journals of John Wesley and the Apologia pro vita 
sua of John Newman. From the combinations and antagonisms of 
the two movements these works describe they can explain the attitude 
of the Episcopal bench, construe ‘the Nonconformist conscience,’ 
and forecast the democratic progress of the twentieth century. 

The time is past when it would be necessary to repeat Macaulay’s 
withering rebuke of literary charlatans who professed to write the 
history of the eighteenth century without describing the Methodist 
movement, and estimating its influence upon the course of events. 
That race is extinct,as Macaulay prophesied it would be. The latest 
and best-informed of the historians of the period expresses himself 
thus: ‘ Although the career of the elder Pitt and the splendid 
victories by land and sea that were won during his ministry, form 
unquestionably the most dazzling episodes in the reign of George 
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the Second, they must yield, I think, in real importance to that 
religious revolution which shortly before had begun in England by 
the preaching of the Wesleys and Whitefield.’! But even Mr. Lecky 
has apparently failed to realise the full import of what men call 
Methodism. We need to be entirely emancipated from the tradi- 
tions and prejudices of the literary circles of England in order to 
grasp the true proportions of a movement which is neither Anglican 
nor Roman nor infidel. M. Edmond Scherer declared many years 
ago in the entirely disinterested pages of the Revue des Deux-Mondes 
that Methodism was ‘un mouvement religieux qui a changé la face 
de l’Angleterre,’ and he added— 

Oui, l’Angleterre, telle que nous la connaissons aujourd’hui, avec sa littérature 
pudique et grave, avec son langage biblique, avec sa piété nationale, avec ses classes 
moyennes dont la moralité exemplaire fait la force du pays, l’Angleterre est l’ oeuvre 
du méthodisme. Le méthodisme a plus fait que d’établir une secte, il a vivifis 
toutes les autres, il a étendu son influence jusqu’d |’Fglise établie, il ya remis en 
honneur les doctrines de la Réformation, il en a réveillé le clergé, i] lui a communiqué 
Yesprit missionnaire.* 

These are strong utterances: ‘ Methodism a religious movement 
which has changed the face of England ;’ ‘ England, as we know her 
to-day, is the work of Methodism.’ They will astound all who live in 
literary or ecclesiastical balloons in the cloud-land of an imaginary 
world. But those who walk upon the solid earth, mix with the masses 
of the people, and have eyes to see, will not be surprised that a 
shrewd Frenchman has observed the most obvious fact of modern 
English history. 

John Wesley, as our most brilliant recent historian has observed, 
‘embodied in himself not this or that side of the vast movement, 
but the very movement itself.’* Intense interest must therefore 
attach tothe life and work of the man whose Centenary is celebrated 
this month. By a very happy and timely inspiration, Dr. Rigg has 
been induced to issue a second and greatly enlarged edition of his 
Living Wesley. No great Englishman was ever more misunderstood 
or more unfortunate in his biographers than John Wesley. His real 
biography has yet to be written. It is much to be regretted that 
Dr. Rigg himself has never been able to achieve the hope of his life- 
time, and produce an accurate, complete, and sympathetic life of 
Wesley. But his Living Wesley will correct the errors of previous 
biographers, and clear the road for the standard life which will some 
day appear. 

It is a remarkable fact that the man who became the greatest 
and most popular open-air preacher this country has ever known, 
not only led an academic life for twenty years, but was in no sense 
one of the people. On both sides ‘he belonged,’ says Dr. Rigg, 

1 Lecky, ii. 521. 
2 Revue des Dewa-Mondes, May 15, 1861. 
* Green’s History of the English People, p. 719. 
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‘to an unbroken ancestral succession of English gentlemen, of whom 
at least his three immediate predecessors were scholars and divines. 
. . - No fibre of hereditary connection between himself and the 
artisan classes, or the peasantry of England, can be traced in all his 
long pedigree ; and yet this was the man whose words were to take 
hold of colliers and weavers, of tinners and stonemasons, and hard- 
handed workers generally, as no man’s words had done before for 
centuries, if ever, or have done since.’* Thisis a conspicuous evidence 
of the fact that good birth, high breeding, culture and refinement, 
instead of hindering, greatly enhance a man’s or, I might add, a 
woman’s qualifications for effective service among the ignorant, the 
degraded, and the outcast. 
Wesley was born at Epworth on the 17th of June, 1703. His 
father was the rector of that rural parish, which contained two 
thousand inhabitants. He was a clergyman of much more than 
average ability and energy, and made some noise in the world. But 
Mrs. Wesley was the striking individuality of that immortal home. 
Rightly does Isaac Taylor declare that ‘the mother of the Wesleys 
was the mother of Methodism.’ ‘If you wish to train your children 
aright,’ she used to say, ‘the first thing to be done is to conquer 
their will.” And she introduced such method and regularity into 
the nursery as few even attempt, and scarcely anyone else has ever 
succeeded in carrying out. At the end of the first year of life, all 
her children were successfully taught to ery ‘ softly,’ if they cried at 
all. At five years of age, not before, the children began to learn to 
read. One day only of six hours was allowed to each child to learn 
the alphabet, and all her numerous family accomplished the per- 
emptory task except two, who were a day and a half. She carried 
out an inflexible but loving discipline, and they were all rigid 
‘ methodists’ almost before they could walk. Her determination 
was inexhaustible. ‘Iadmire your patience,’ said her husband one 
day ; ‘ you have told this child the same thing at least twenty times.’ 
‘I should have lost my labour,’ she answered, ‘if I had only told 
it him nineteen times, since it was at the twentieth time that I 
succeeded.’ When her children grew up and left home she followed 
them with careful and frequent letters, ‘ such as probably no other 
mother ever wrote to her children.’ In after life, when John Wesley 
was at the height of power and success, the wise counsels of his 
mother decided his tolerance of lay preaching and other momentous 
innovations of his career. Before John Wesley was eleven, he was 
sent to the Charterhouse School, and experienced, apparently without 
much permanent personal injury, the brutalities which then reigned 
in our public schools. He became a student of Christchurch, 
Oxford, in 1720, when he was seventeen years of age. A writer in 


* The Living Wesley, 2nd edition, p. 125. 
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the Westminster Magazine, describing him as he was widely known 
at the end of his undergraduate days, says that he was a ‘very 
sensible and acute collegian, a young fellow of the finest classical 
taste, of the most liberal and manly sentiments.’ He was at that 
time a general favourite, but the prospect of taking holy orders, and 
the evolution of the purpose of God in the depths of his nature, 
were already beginning to produce the great change which ultimately 
led gay and superficial Oxford to turn her back on one of the 
mightiest of her sons. He read Thomas 4 Kempis, and, like every 
other reader of the /mitation, was deeply stirred, although even then 
his healthy nature resented the sombre asceticism which disfigures 
the greatest Catholic book of devotion. He also studied Jeremy Taylor, 
but the new leaven was fermenting in his soul, and as early as 
1725, in a letter to his mother, he revolts against Jeremy Taylor’s 
gloomy and morbid notion that we must remain in perpetual 
sorrowful uncertainty with respect to our own personal salvation. 
Nevertheless Taylor was a great blessing to him, and, referring to 
the effect of the Holy Living and Dying, he says, ‘Instantly I 
resolved to dedicate all my life to God—all my thoughts and words 
and actions—being thoroughly convinced there was no medium, but 
that every part of my life (not some only) must either be a sacrifice 
to God or myself—that is, the devil.’ This is rightly described by 
Tyerman as ‘ the turning-point in Wesley’s history.’ 

In the same epoch-making year he and his gifted mother reached 
a theological conclusion which has already had as great an effect 
upon Protestant theology as the discoveries of Darwin have had upon 
science. They finally rejected ‘ Calvinism,’ the doctrine of a restricted 
salvation, which from the days of Augustine had hung like a dark 
and deadly London fog over half of earnest Christendom. John Wesley 
killed Calvinism. No really instructed and responsible theologian 
dares to assert now that Christ died only for a portion of mankind, 
although the full logical effect of asserting the redemption of 
the entire race has not yet been universally realised. Little did the 
young Oxonian dream in 1725 that he and his mother were sowing 
the seed of the bitterest theological controversy of his life, over which 
Methodism would be rent in twain by an irreparable schism, that 
would unhappily leave the evangelical section of the Established 
Church on the wrong side of the breach, doomed to the compara- 
tive helplessness we witness to-day, although it would burst his 
fetters, and enable him to exclaim with prophetic truth, ‘ The world 
is my parish.’ When the decisive hour came, it made his heart 
bleed to be separated from his greatest colleague, Whitefield, and the 
majority of the evangelical clergy. But he never faltered, and in his 
terrific sermon on ‘ Free Grace,’ he argued with the clearest logic and 
the most deliberate conviction that the doctrine of a limited salva- 
tion ‘represents the most holy God as worse than the devil, as 
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both more false, more cruel, and more unjust.’ But when he and his 
mother were calmly corresponding in 1725, all this was hidden in 
the dark and silent womb of the distant future. In the autumn of 
that momentous year, Wesley was ordained deacon, and preached his 
first sermon in South Leigh, near Witney. In the following spring 
he was elected Fellow of Lincoln College, and, eight months later, 
Greek lecturer in his college, and moderator of the classes. His 
long and almost desperate struggle with poverty was now at an end. 
About this time Wesley fell in love with Miss Betty Kirkham, the 
daughter of a clergyman, and the sister of a college friend. But 
some insurmountable obstacle—perhaps, as Dr. Rigg suggests, ‘a stern 
parental decree,’ more effective then than now—prohibited marriage ; | 
and after a time Wesley began to find special consolation in the 
sympathy of a widowed friend of the Kirkham family, Mrs. Pendarves, 
afterwards the famous Mrs. Delany, whose well-known Life and 
Correspondence were published by Lady Llanover. Mrs. Pendarves 
was highly accomplished and very attractive. She moved in the most 
select society, was indeed ‘ the idol of the Court circle,’ and enjoyed 
for half a century the intimate friendship of George the Third and 
his queen. It is curious to speculate what would have happened if 
this fashionable widow had married Wesley. Those who wish to 
know all about his susceptibility to the attractions of this and other 
gifted and beautiful women, can satisfy their curiosity in the pages 
of Dr. Rigg, who investigates every case with judicial solemnity and 
fulness. There is no doubt that this and other correspondence 
‘reveals to us the extreme natural susceptibility of Wesley to what- 
ever was graceful and amiable in woman, especially if united to 
mental vigour and moral excellence. He had been brought up in 
the society of clever and virtuous women, his sisters; and it seems 
as if he could at no time of his life dispense with the exquisite and 
stimulating pleasure which he found in female society and corre- 
spondence. He was naturally a woman worshipper—at least, a 
worshipper of such women. An almost reverent courtesy, a warm but 
pure affection, a delicate but close familiarity, marked through life his 
relations with the good and gifted women—gifted they were, for the 
most part—with whom he maintained friendship and correspond- 
ence.’> To complete the story of this phase of Wesley’s life, I must an- 
ticipate the narrative, and say that, after some very painful disappoint- 
ments, Wesley finally married Mrs. Vazeille, who turned out to be a 
‘vain and vindictive woman,’ ® who ‘ darkened thirty years of Wesley’s 
life by her intolerable jealousy, her malicious and violent temper.’ 
A review of every aspect of Wesley’s relation to woman fully justifies 
Dr. Rigg’s thoughtful conclusion that ‘on the whole, we cannot but 
love our Wesley the better for these revelations.’ ® 
5 Living Wesley, p. 63. & Thid. p. 206. 
7 Telford's Life of Wesley, p. 260. 8 Living Wesley, p. 81. 
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In 1728 or 1729, Wesley read William Law’s Christian Perfec- 
tion and Serious Call, and was greatly affected by that powerful 
writer, as he had been previously by A Kempis and Jeremy Taylor. 
It is a curious fact that the ‘ Methodists’ first appeared at Oxford 
when John Wesley was away for two years, serving in one of his 
father’s parishes in Lincolnshire. His brother Charles, then at 
Christchurch, and a few other undergraduates, began to meet together 
for prayer and the study of the Bible. They were nicknamed 
Sacramentarians, Bible Bigots, Bible Moths, the Holy Club, and 
finally ‘ Methodists.’ When John Wesley returned in 1729 to become 
a college tutor, he was immediately placed at the head of the little 
group of serious men, and styled ‘the Father of the Holy Club.’ 
Thus humbly and in ridicule appeared a name which is now loved or 
hated in every land. These original High Church ‘ Methodists’ 
began at once to practise the Social Christianity which has always 
been characteristic of ‘ Methodism.’ They visited and assisted the 
prisoners, instructed poor ignorant children, and relieved the poor, 
as well as fasted twice a week, and observed a weekly Communion. 
In 1732 Wesley visited William Law, and on his recommendation 
read the Theologia Germanica, Tauler’s work, and other mystical 
writers. Wesley now became deeply tinged with the Mysticism 
which, after his evangelical conversion a few years later, he rejected 
with much vehemence. In 1735 he undertook the mission to 
Georgia, which failed to accomplish the object he contemplated, but 
which did accomplish a much greater by bringing him into contact 
with the Moravian Christians, who lived in the full light of the love 
of God. He failed in Georgia as the result partly of an unfortunate 
love affair, and partly of his irritating intolerance. In Georgia his 
High Churchmanship burst forth into full bloom. He was all that 
the Church Times would like him to be, and strangely imagines 
he continued to be. He had two daily services. He divided 
Morning Prayer, taking the Litany as a separate office. He incul- 
cated severe fasting, and confession before Communion. He made a 
point of celebrating the Holy Communion weekly. He even refused 
the Holy Communion to all who were not episcopally baptised. He 
insisted upon baptism by immersion. He re-baptised the children 
of Dissenters. He refused to bury all who had not received Episco- 
palian baptism. He even repelled from the Lord’s Table one of the 
most saintly ministers in the colony, Bolzius, the pastor of the Salz- 
burghers, because he had not been ‘ canonically baptised.’ Referring 
in his Journal many years afterwards to this disgraceful incident, he 
exclaims, ‘ Can High Church bigotry go further than this? And how 
well have I since been beaten with mine own staff!’ There is only 
one point on which he probably fell short of the Church Times stan- 
dard. There is no evidence that he believed in the Real Presence in 
the elements, although he did mix water with the wine. At this 
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moment in bis career he seemed to be on the point of anticipating the 
work of Cardinal Newman by acentury. But events were about to 
happen which would take him ultimately to the opposite pole of the 
ecclesiastical world. On the voyage to Georgia he had been greatly 
impressed by the perfect fearlessness of all the Moravians, even the 
children, when they were in momentary danger of shipwreck. He 
felt the immeasurable superiority of their serene faith over his ‘ fine- 
summer religion.’ His intercourse with many of them in the colony 
confirmed that impression. When he once more reached his native 
country, and landed at Deal on the lst of February, 1738, the man 
who was to be the instrument of his evangelical conversion was 
already on his way to England. Wesley always and rightly regarded 
his intercourse with Peter Bohler, the Moravian missionary, as the 
turning-point in his spiritual history. It was Peter Bohler who, 
under God, turned the Oxford Methodist who had failed in Georgia 
into the London Methodist whose work now fills the world. After 
much prayerful intercourse with Peter Bohler, Wesley was fully con- 
vinced that Christian faith was not the intellectual acceptance of 
orthodox opinions, but a vital act, and afterwards a habit of the soul, 
by which man, under the supernatural impulse of the Spirit of God, 
trusts in Christ, enters into living union with Christ, and then abides 
in Christ, so that he no longer lives but Christ lives in him, as the vine 
lives in the branch, and as the controlling mind lives in the body. 


Then came the ever-memorable 24th of May, 1738, when Methodism 
as history knows it was born. That day in ecclesiastical annals is 
like the day on which Saul of Tarsus saw Christ ; the day on which 
Augustine heard a voice exclaim ‘ Tolle et lege! Tolle et lege!’ and 
the day on which Martin Luther realised the forgiving love of God 
in the convent of Erfurth. The decisive moment must be described 
in his own words: 


In the evening I went very unwillingly to a society in Aldersgate Street, where 
one was reading Luther’s preface to the Epistle to the Romans, About a quarter 
before nine, while he was describing the change which God works in the heart 
through faith in Christ, I felt my heart strangely warmed. I felt I did trust in 
Christ, Christ alone, for salvation: and an assurance was given me that He had 
taken away my sins, even mince, and saved me from the law of sin and death. I 
began to pray with all my might for those who had in a more especial ma:ner 
despitefully used me and persecuted me. I then testified openly to all there what I 
now first felt in my heart.’ 


The Rubicon was crossed. The sweeping aside of ecclesiastical 
traditions, the rejection of the Apostolical Succession, the ordina- 
tion with his own hands of presbyters and bishops, the final organisa- 
tion of a separate and fully equipped Church, were all logically 
involved in what took place that night. In the strikingly and pro- 
foundly accurate language of Miss Wedgwood, ‘the birthday of a 


® Wesley's Journal, vol. i. p. 103. 
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Christian was already shifted from his baptism to his conversion, and 
in that change the partition line of two great systems is crossed.’ ! 
‘The High Church ‘ Methodism’ of Oxford was soon snuffed out, 
and at last officially expelled by the University. The Wesleyan 
Methodism of London at once began its world-embracing career. The 
clergy of that day unwittingly rendered Methodism an invaluable 
service by closing their pulpits against Wesley and his friends. 
Wesley was so full of traditional prejudice that he himself confesses 
he ‘should have thought the saving of souls almost a sin if it had not 
been done in a church.’ But the intolerance of the clergy, the 
example of Whitefield, and the needs of men, drove him into the open 
air. He made the great innovation first at Bristol, where he preached 
to 3,000 persons from the appropriate words, ‘ The Spirit of the Lord is 
upon Me, because He hath anointed Me to preach the Gospel to the 
poor.’ Wesley was an extraordinary man to become the prince of open- 
air preachers. He was of diminutive stature and peculiarly neat and 
methodical in his appearance and habits. He always preached in gown 
and cassock. He lacked the pathetic tone and the dramatic delivery of 
Whitefield. He had an essentially calm and logical mind. His 
speech, like Cobden’s, was conspicuously ‘ unadorned.’ He preached 
the Gospel with the least possible admixture of individual colouring. 
His very language was unusually Biblical, and he constantly used 
the ipsissima verba of Scripture. On the other hand, he had a 
sweet and penetrating voice, which could be distinctly heard at a 
measured distance of one hundred and forty yards. He had an 
ample command of the plainest, purest, and most powerful English. 
Beneath his calm exterior slept a very voleano of devotion to God 
and love to man. And his appeal was always directly and unmistak- 
ably to the human conscience. As Dr. Rigg has most usefully 
pointed out, Wesley did not ‘ enforce his applications by reference to 
material terrors or painted horrors.’ But he never hesitated to 
depict the sinfulness and dreadfulness of sin with Scriptural vehe- 
mence, while with the same breath and with manly and irresistible 
tenderness he enlarged upon the all-embracing love of God. The 
result was wonderful and unexampled. He had/such audiences every- 
where as public speakers in this realm have never addressed before or 
since. Such vast gatherings as John Bright or Mr. Gladstone has 
occasionally witnessed were of constant occurrence. During Wesley’s 
itinerancy of half a century ten thousand, twenty thousand, thirty 
thousand people would come together, and wait patiently for hours 
until, with unfailing punctuality, the expected horseman appeared. 
The effect of his sermons was unparalleled. Sometimes the silence of 
immense crowds was as breathless as if they had been turned into stone ; 
sometimes the sobs and the outcries of the conscience-smitten became 
so loud, that even the clear voice of the preacher was drowned by 


” Miss Wedgwood’s John Wesley, p. 157. 
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them. He made no attempt to excite terror, but the peculiar 
vividness and force with which he convinced vast heathen crowds of 
the loving-kindness of God overwhelmed them with a sense of their 
wicked ingratitude. Many, both men and women, fainted ; and not in- 
frequently some ‘ dropped down as dead.’ When he began, the masses 
of the people were absolutely untouched either by Church or Dissent. 
As to the spiritual condition of the upper classes I need only quote 
Montesquieu, who after comparing the two countries said: ‘In 
France I am thought to have too little religion, but in England-to 
have too much.’ It is a startling coincidence that Voltaire spent 
three years in England at the very time that the Oxford ‘ Methodists ’ 
were beginning their work. Voltaire summed up his impressions of 
the prospects of Christianity in this country in the following significant 
words: ‘They are so disgusted in England with that kind of thing, 
that a new religion or an old religion revived would scarcely make its 
fortune.’'' Never was a keen observer more completely mistaken. 
France chose Voltaire, the Reign of Terror, and successive revolutions, 
not yet, I fear, exhausted. England chose Wesley, and the bloodless 
advent of a Christian democracy. Wesley and his helpers were the 
first Christian missioners since ‘ the coming of the Friars ’ who reached 
the masses of the people. The Reformation was essentially a middle- 
class movement. It never gained either the upper classes or the 
poor. Evangelical Christianity has not yet reached the upper classes, 
but the poor are now saturated by it, thanks to the evangel of Wesley. 
His published ‘ sermons’ give a very misleading impression of his 
preaching. They are mere skeletons prepared mainly as theological 
outlines for the use of ministers and other students. His real sermons 
were largely extempore, and he rarely spoke for lessthan forty minutes. 
He often preached for an hour, and not seldom for two and even three 
hours, vast crowds remaining unwearied and eager to the very close. 
The late Mark Pattison spoke to me disparagingly about Wesley's 
sermons, through ignorance, as I explained to him, of the fact just men- 
tioned. Other literary men have fallen into the same mistake. An- 
other popular error is to suppose that Wesley preached in all parts 
of England, and established Methodist societies everywhere. There 
were, as Dr. Rigg has pointed out, ‘wide stretches of England, and 
even some almost entire counties’ in which, at the close of his life, 
Methodism was practically non-existent. He bestowed little labour 
either upon fashionable localities or upon sparsely-populated purely 
agricultural regions. He wisely gave his time and strength to dis- 
tricts where the population was large and also sufficiently free from 
territorial and ecclesiastical tyranny to be able ‘ to follow his ministry, 
if they had a mind to do so.’ Hence the mass of his converts were 
colliers, miners, foundrymen, weavers, spinners, fishermen, artisans, 
yeomen, and day labourers in town. His missionary journeys were 


" Voltaire, Lettres Anglaises, t. xxiv. p. 32. 
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arranged weeks in advance, and his courage and energy in keeping 
his engagements punctually were amazing. He never journeyed less 
than 4,500 miles in any year. He always rose at four and preached 
at five, as well as two or even three times later, On Sundays he 
regularly preached four times. Until his seventieth year all his 
journeys were done on horseback, and he rode sixty or seventy miles 
day after day, as well as preached several times. This was at a time 
when there were very few turnpike roads, and when Macadam was un- 
known. Wesley often rode ninety miles in one day. The winter of: 
1745 was one of the severest on record, but amid all its ‘ wind, and 
rain, and ice, and snow, and driving sleet, and piercing cold,’ he rode 
280 miles in six days. In 1747 the winter was as terrible as in 1745. 
One morning the man-servant told Wesley that such a quantity of snow 
had fallen that travelling was impossible. ‘ At least we can walk twenty 
miles a day with our horses in our hands,’ answered Wesley, and walk 
they did. On one occasion, when Wesley reached Hayle in Corn- 
wall, he found the sands between that town and St. Ives, where 
he was expected to preach, covered by the rising tide. As Wesley 
was then eighty-three years of age, he had exchanged horseback for 
‘the machine,’ as he called the carriage given him by some friends. 
A sea-captain earnestly begged the patriarch not to venture across. 
But Wesley was expected to preach at a certain hour, and, putting 
his head out of the carriage window, he shouted, ‘ Take the sea, take 
the sea.’ Before long the horses were compelled to swim. Wesley 
put out his head to encourage the driver, who was not unnaturally 
afraid of being drowned. ‘What is your name, driver?’ ‘ Peter,’ 
said the terrified man. ‘Peter,’ replied the old veteran, his long 
white hair dripping with sea water, ‘fear not; thou shalt not sink.’ 
When they had reached St. Ives in safety Wesley first saw that the 
driver had warm clothes, food, and fire; then he himself went on 
calmly to preach in the crowded chapel. 

But Wesley was all his life in much more danger from manthan from 
nature. Terrible persecutions broke out, especially in Staffordshire, 
Cornwall, Yorkshire, and Durham. In Walsall for example, in 1743, 
Wesley was dragged round the town at night, amid cries of ‘ Knock 
his braius out! down with him! kill him at once!’ He received 
many savage blows. At last he broke out aloud into prayer, and the 
ruffian who had headed the mob, a notorious prize-fighter, suddenly 
melted, turned round, and fiercely threatening any who should further 
injure Wesley, he enabled the battered evangelist to escape to his 
lodgings. The next day Wesley met his brother Charles, who said 
‘he looked like a soldier of Christ. His clothes were torn to tatters.’ 
At Falmouth the mob burst open the door of the room in which he 
was staying. At once Wesley stepped forward bareheaded and said, 
‘Here I am; which of you has anything to say to me? To which 
of you have I done any wrong? To you? or you? or you?’ He 
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continued speaking until he reached the middle of the street. Then 
he addressed them as his ‘neighbours and countrymen.’ The mob 
was conquered. His absolute fearlessness and imperturbable calm- 
ness always delivered him. These brutal mobs were generally 
primed and directed by so-called ‘ gentlemen ’—magistrates and 
clergymen. He completely outlived persecutions, and the itineraries 
of his old age were triumphal processions from one end of the land 
to the other. During the fifty years of his apostolate he travelled 
250,000 miles, and preached 40,000 sermons. Originally in feeble 
health, he ultimately seemed to have an iron frame. This change 
he himself traced to the habit of rising at four, and preaching three 
or four times a day, with a journey of sixty or seventy miles in the 
intervals. 

During this busy life he managed to do a prodigious amount of 
literary work. Here is a summary of it: He wrote short grammars 
in the English, French, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages; a 
Compendium of Logic; extracts for use in Kingswood School and 
elsewhere from Phaedrus, Ovid, Virgil, Horace, Juvenal, Persius, 
Martial, and Sallust ; a complete English Dictionary ; Commentaries 
on the whole of the Old and New Testaments; a short Roman 
History; a History of England from the earliest times to the death 
of George the Second; a concise Ecclesiastical History from the 
birth of Christ to the beginning of the last century, in four 
volumes; a compendium of Social Philosophy in five volumes; a 
Christian Library, consisting of extracts from all the great theological 
writers of the universal Church. This library of fifty volumes was 
prepared especially for the benefit of his itinerant preachers, and 
consisted of representatives of all the leading writers, ancient, 
medizval, puritan, and modern. In addition to this he prepared 
many editions of the Jmitation of Christ and of the principal 
works of such writers as Bunyan, Baxter, Principal Edwards, 
Rutherford, Law, Madame Guyon, and others; endless abridged 
Biographies ; and, singularly enough, an edition of a famous novel 
of that time, The History of Henry, Earl of Moreland. He also 
wrote a curious book which he entitled Primitive Physic, or an 
Easy and Natural Method of Curing most Diseases. This work 
passed through twenty-three editions in his lifetime, and had one great 
advantage over many medical works. The compiler conscientiously 
tested the effect of his remedies upon his own body. He further pre- 
pared numerous collections of Psalms, hymns, and sacred songs, with 
several works on music and collections of tunes. In addition to this 
he published his own Sermons and Journals, and started a monthly 
magazine in 1778, one of the very earliest published in this country. 
This magazine still exists with a wide circulation. He anticipated the 
modern policy of cheap literature, and was so successful in circulating 
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extracts and abridgments of the best authors, both theological and 
secular, that to use his own words he ‘ unawares became rich.’ He 
made not less than 30,000/., every penny of which he distributed in 
charity of one sort or another during his lifetime. It was his boast 
that he got rid of his money so quickly that when all his lawful 
debts were paid at his death it would be found that he did not leave 
501. behind him. 

It is astonishing that so busy and ceaseless an evangelist could 
have found time for literary work so extensive, especially when 
we remember that his incessant preaching was supplemented by 
extensive social charities which anticipated nearly every modern 
form of philanthropy. During the whole of his career he made 
constant collections for the poor. Even when he was in his eighty- 
second year, and the streets were filled with melting snow which 
lay ankle-deep on the ground, he trudged from house to house to 
collect money for the starving. He founded an Orphans’ House at 
Newcastle, Charity Schools in London, and a Dispensary in Bristol. 
He was greatly delighted with electricity, and fixed an hour every 
day ‘ wherein any that desired it might try the virtue of this sur- 
prising medicine.’ He established a Lending Fund, which started 
several men who ultimately became the owners of great businesses. 
He even anticipated the latest attempts of social charity by turning 
a room in connection with one of his preaching places in London into 
a place for carding and spinning cotton. He also employed women 
who were out of work in knitting, and otherwise attempted to 
mitigate distress by opening Workshops. His personal charities were 
incessant. 

There has been as much misconception with respect to John 
Wesley’s creed as with respect to his life and character. The late 
Dean Stanley always contended that Wesley was the founder of the 
modern Broad Church. There is undoubtedly very much more to 
be said for that view than for the strange idea that after his evan- 
gelical conversion he continued to be theologically or ecclesiastically 
a High Churchman. He was a theologian of singularly broad views, 
which were more advanced than those professed by any orthodox 
teacher of his time. The London Conference of 1770 adopted certain 
resolutions which, not unnaturally, produced an outburst of tremendous 
indignation on the part of his orthodox Calvinistic friends. The 
resolutions of the Conference, then as now, were expressed in the 
form of question and answer, and we can imagine the horror with 
which many of his clerical acquaintances would read the following— 


1. Who of us is now accepted of God —He that now believes in Christ, with a 
loving, obedient heart. 

2. But who among those that never heard of Christ?—He that feareth God, 
and worketh righteousness, according to the light he has. 
3. Is this the same with ‘ he that is sincere ’?P—Nearly, if not quite. 
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Thus, more than one hundred years ago, the Methodist Conference, 
under the direction of John Wesley, asserted in the most explicit 
terms the exact opposite to the Athanasian Creed, and declared that 
the heathen could be saved. No wonder that Toplady, the Countess 
of Huntingdon, and many other godly people, filled the whole land 
with their loud complaints. But Wesley never swerved from the 
position he then assumed. On another occasion he wrote in his 
Journal: ‘ I read to-day part of the meditations of Marcus Antoninus. 
What a strange emperor! And what a strange heathen! Giving 
thanks to God for all the good things he enjoyed—<n particular for 
his good inspiration, and for twice revealing to him, in dreams, 
things whereby he was cured of otherwise incurable distempers. I 
make no doubt that this is one of those “‘ many ” who shall “ come from 
the east and the west and sit down with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob,” 
while “the children of the Kingdom”—nominal Christians—are 
“shut out.”’ 

Here, then, John Wesley anticipated the most liberal Evangelical 
teaching of our own time, by calmly asserting the undoubted salvation 
of a heathen Roman emperor ; which conviction, I need scarcely add, 
logically involved the salvation of Buddha, Confucius, Zoroaster, and 
all the honest and humane teachers of every age and land. Again 
Baxter’s History of the Councils, which he read in1754,led him to speak 
in the very strongest terms of the ‘ execrable wretches’ who wrangled 
at these painful gatherings, and he added, ‘Surely Mahomedanism 
was let loose to reform the Christians! I know not but Constantinople 
has gained by the change.’ To assert one hundred years ago that 
Mahomedanism was probably an improvement upon the Oriental 
Christianity which it superseded was surely more startling than 
anything with which Canon Taylor has shocked Evangelical circles in 
our own time. In the same fearless way when he had read the life 
of Ignatius Loyola he spoke of him as ‘one of the greatest of men.’ 
On the other hand Wesley strongly condemned ‘the wickedness’ of 
many of the Puritans who ‘spent so much of their time and strength 
in disputing about surplices and hoods, or kneeling at the Lord’s 
Supper.’ The Rev. John Hunt, in his Religious Thought in England, 
says that Wesley spoke confidently of the salvation of sincere Roman 
Catholics and Socinians, that ‘he had a word of hope and charity 
even for Pelagius,’ and that he ‘ quoted with approbation the words 
of an author who said, ‘What the heathens call reason, Solomon 
wisdom, St. Paul grace, St. John Jove, Luther faith, Fénelon virtue, 
isall one and the same thing, the light of Christ shining in different 
degrees under different dispensations.’ In Wesley’s translation of 
the New Testament which anticipated more than a century ago 
some of the best results of the Revised Version published in our 

2 Journal, October 11, 1745. 
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own time, he begins his notes on the very first chapter in the Gospel 
of St. Matthew by asserting that St. Mark and St. Luke in the 
genealogical tables which they respectively publish, 


act only as historians setting down these genealogies as they stood in those 
published and allowed records. Therefore they were to take them as they found 
them. Nor was it needful they should correct the mistakes if there were any. 
For these accounts sufficiently answered the end for which they are recited. 


This quotation shows that Wesley contemplated the possibility of 
error even in the New Testament with the utmost complacency, 
on the ground that the moral and spiritual object contemplated 
would not be in the least degree affected by some innocent mistake 
on the part either of the writers or of those from whom they quoted. 
I need scarcely say how much such a principle as this implies in the 
case of a thoughtful and logical writer, and how greatly it is in 
advance of the usual traditions of orthodox circles a century ago. 

No further proof need now be given, although there is an ample 
supply to show that Wesley’s tendencies were Broad rather than 
High. One of the most singular delusions that has ever been widely 
accepted is the notion that he continued to be a High Churchman to 
the end of his life. As early as 1745 he wrote: ‘I set out for Bristol. 
On the road I read over Lord King’s “ Account of the Primitive 
Church.” In spite of the vehement prejudice of my education I was 
ready to believe that this was a fair and impartial draft; but if so, 
it would follow that bishops and presbyters are (essentially) of one 
order, and that originally every Christian congregation was a 
church independent of all others.” From this conviction he 
never departed. When in 1784 he ordained presbyters and a 
bishop for America, Charles Wesley, who did retain High Church 
convictions, wrote the most earnest expostulations. To these John 
Wesley replied in the following sentences: ‘I firmly believe I 
am a Scriptural éséocxomos as much as any man in England or in 
Europe; for the uninterrupted succession I know to be a fable, 
which no man ever did or can prove.’ In harmony with these con- 
victions he ordained ministers for Scotland, for the colonies, and 
ultimately for England. In 1789, within two years of his death, he 
went even further. He requested his assistant, William Myles, an 
unordained preacher, to assist him in giving the cup to the com- 
municants at Dublin. That is quite decisive, and would be impossible 
on the part of any man who could in any sense be regarded as @ 
High Churchman. When Wesley, in a letter to Lord North, in 
relation to the American colonies, described himself as a High 
Churchman and the son of a High Churchman, he was describing 
his political and not his doctrinal position. The oft-quoted ‘ Korah 
sermon’ in which Wesley rebuked those of his preachers who ad- 


* Journal, vol, ii. p. 6. 
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ministered the Sacrament without authority means no more than 
that they were exceedingly presumptuous in taking upon them- 
selves to do so without sanction from himself or the Conference. 
Precisely the same rebuke would be administered to-day to 
any among us who took the same liberty, although’ we are as 
free from High Church convictions on the question as was Wesley 
himself when the sermon was preached. No doubt certain influ- 
ences and prejudices clung to him to the last. But he must be 
judged, not by these but by the consistent tenor of his teaching, by 
his actions, which speak more loudly than words, and by his careful 
provision to transfer to the Conference the whole of the powers which 
he himself always believed he possessed, and which in the later part 
of his ministry he frequently exercised. The natural tendency of his 
mind, indeed, was not medieval but sceptical. When he wasa boy his 
father said to Mrs. Wesley: ‘I profess, sweetheart, I think our Jack 
would not attend to the most pressing necessities of his nature unless 
he could give a reason forit.’ And tothe boy himself he said: ‘ Child, 
you think to carry everything by dint of argument; but you will 
find how very little is ever done in the world by close reason.’ 
Wesley himself in early manhood was so conscious of his sceptical 
tendency that he positively shrank from the study of mathematics, 
lest it should strengthen his demand for mathematical certainty in 
regions of thought where that is impossible. Newman, conscious of 
the same peril, sought refuge in the infallibility of the Church. 
Others have tried to build upon the infallibility of the Bible. But 
Wesley founded himself upon the infallibility of Christ. He was 
able therefore to attach much less importance than many Evangelical 
teachers to mere verbal or intellectual orthodoxy. He recognised 
living goodness wherever he found it; and could see that it was often 
associated with what he would regard as either a great excess or a 
great deficiency in the intellectual apprehension of truth. He 
attached little importance to mere orthodoxy apart from a good 
life, and often quoted with intense approval the piece of advice 
which Dr. Potter, when Archbishop of Canterbury, once gave him: ‘If 
you desire to be extensively useful, do not spend your time and 
strength in contending for or against such things as are of a dis- 
putable nature, but in testifying against open, notorious vice, and in 
promoting real essential holiness.’ 

In a word, Wesley was always willing to adapt his creed to in- 
disputable Facts. He was the first great religious leader in modern 
times who heartily accepted the Baconian principle of verification 
in the region of theology. If History did not agree with Dogma, he 
did not say, like a distinguished ecclesiastic of our own time, ‘ so 
much the worse for History,’ but so much the worse for Dogma. 
He gradually abandoned all the most distinctive dogmatic convictions 
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of his early manhood because, when he left academic cloisters to mix 
with men, he found that his favourite doctrines were inconsistent 
with indisputable Facts. He was the earliest of scientific theologians. 
Hence nothing that Criticism or History may yet reveal can shake 
the foundations of his faith, which rested, not upon external authority 
or intellectual speculation, but upon the direct experience of human 
consciousness, summed up at last in the triumphant exclamation of 
his dying lips, ‘The best of all is, God is with us.’ 


HuGH Price HuGHEs. 





THE JOKE 
ABOUT THE ELGIN MARBLES. 


THE real meaning of the little jew d’esprit which Mr. Frederic 
Harrison contributed to this Review in December last, under the 
title of ‘Give back the Elgin Marbles,’ has hardly received the full 
attention it deserves. 

Under the guise of a subject remote from politics, it is really a 
piece of political satire of a very striking character—the more so as 
proceeding from Mr. Frederic Harrison—and makes a vigorous attack 
on certain methods and practices in politics which are continually 
increasing in vogue as the most effective way to influence public 
opinion, by stirring up public clamour. 

It takes the ironical form of an advice to this country to give away 
unsolicited, and for nothing, the most splendid artistic possession in 
the world—acquired for England primarily by her great hero Lord 
Nelson (for it is a direct fruit and monument of his victory at the 
battle of the Nile); secondarily, by the energy and enthusiasm of 
one of her ambassadors ; and, thirdly, by the money of the British 
taxpayer, voted after careful and exhaustive consideration by Parlia- 
ment. The collection includes, by common consent, the highest 
works of art ever produced by man. Its mere cash value is at 
the present moment reckoned in millions, and the safe custody 
of it is a trust for which England is responsible to all future gene- 
rations. 

Mr. Harrison satirically exhorts the English public to hand over 
this possession gratuitously and unasked, to the mixed little popula- 
tion which now lives upon the ruins of ancient Greece, to send it 
back from the safe shelter of England—‘ encompassed by the inviolate 
sea "—to the most exposed and shattered fragment of rock in Europe, 
which has already, with everything upon it, been often splintered to 
pieces by many bombardments of war and tempest, and may be so 
splintered again any day in the next great clash of the Eastern 
question. 

Advice so extravagant and comical, on the face of it, naturally 
suggests that it must have some other meaning than a literal one, 
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for nobody would accuse Mr. Frederic Harrison of advocating a 
palpable absurdity; and the key to the interpretation soon becomes 
obvious. 

The world has lately been informed that Mr. Harrison intends to 
abandon public political life, and this article seems to explain why ; 
for it shows that the author has, in some way or other, been suddenly 
awakened from dreams to the real presence ofa kind of Frankenstein’s 
monster, whose rapid and alarming growth fills him with fear, and 
shocks him into common sense. 

This monster, like the smoke that obscured the sea and sky 
in the Arabian tale, till it finally resolved itself into a frightful and 
destroying genie, is evidently from the context the growing power of 
the lowest kind of modern demagogues and mob-orators, who in every 
direction, in speaking and in writing, are more and more playing upon 
and misleading the ignorance and the feelings of the public. By cool 
effrontery, by sounding rhetoric, by suggestion of the false, by per- 
version of the true, by flat misstatement, by gross appeals to tawdry 
and shallow sentimentalism, by pandering to all weaknesses and pre- 
judices, they find themselves able to persuade ‘ the masses’ this way 
or that, to the public loss but to their own gain. 

‘The masses,’ fundamentally sound in heart and head, will presently 
‘find them out,’ and turn and rend them ; but meanwhile what havoc 
may not be wrought, what irruption of the barbarians may not 
recur ! 

Mr. Harrison is startled into a recoil from the dark prospect and 
into an earnest and, perhaps, remorseful wish to open other people’s 
eyes to it, while yet there is time. 

But how to express this recoil, and expose this peril—for he 
himself has freely mingled heretofore with the false prophets ? 

The happy inspiration has occurred to him to resort to the 
stratagem of irony, and to accomplish his purpose by a reductio ad 
absurdum of the demagogue’s methods, which none should misunder- 
stand who have eyes to see or ears to hear his parable, and which 
yet should be sufficiently disguised to be heard by those who most 
need its lessons. If he can succeed in showing how by the methods 
of the mob-orator to transform some tranquil topic—say, for instance, 
the art of ancient Greece—into a sentimental fwror which might 
conceivably be even acted upon in some hysteric access of public 
folly, he will have gained his object and seared his lesson into the 
memory of his readers. 

The result is the paper now before us, which, as has been said, is 
a triumph of ironical treatment. 

Tried by this clue, the whole article, instead of being a farrago of 
inverted fact, inverted sense, and inverted sentiment, falls into entire 
and coherent intelligibility. It becomes a skilful and elaborate 
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development of the children’s ‘game of contraries’—‘ When I say 
no I mean yes, when I say yes I mean no; when I say let go, hold 
fast, and when I say hold fast, let go.’ Upon that simple theme the 
complicated variations of the whole satire are founded. 

It would be amusing and interesting, did space permit (as it does 
not), to follow the interpretation in detail, and to enjoy the admirable 
acting of Mr. Harrison throughout. The thirteen lines of the open- 
ing paragraph alone contain specimens of all the favourite devices 
of the platform speaker. In its six sentences may be found: 
(1) assumed confidence ; (2) baseless assertion; (3) false suggestion ; 
(4 and 5) direct misstatement ; (6) misleading gush. These form, . 
of course, the platform agitator’s stock-in-trade, which Mr. Harrison 
intends to bring into ridicule and contempt. 

Quite admirable, however, as the satire is for its own political 
purposes, there is just the risk that by hasty or careless readers some 
of its burlesque statements might be taken for serious. It is well to 
guard against this before going farther, in the interests of the satire 
itself and of the Elgin Marbles, 

Two points of fact, at all events, should be saved in detail from 
any such risk: (1) as to how England acquired the Elgin Marbles ; 
(2) as to how she has preserved them ever since. On both these 
points Mr. Harrison’s satire is (necessarily and dramatically) so 


entire a perversion of the real state of the case, as might be easily 
misunderstood. The rest of it is too obviously extravagant and 
far-fetched to mislead anybody and is altogether laudable. 


Now the real story of the acquisition of the Elgin Marbles is set 
forth in official Blue Books, Reports of Debates, and other con- 
temporary records, and can be recapitulated from them in a very few 
words. 

Their possession is due—as has been already said—primarily to 
Lord Nelson, whose victory at the Nile began the ruin of the French 
rule in Egypt. For when, shortly afterwards, Lord Elgin went as 
ambassador to the Porte, he found that the success of our arms had 
produced a wonderful change in the ‘disposition of all ranks and 
descriptions of people towards England.’ Turkey, of which Greece 
was then a province, as for many generations before and for many 
years after, seized every opportunity to show her good-will towards 
the victorious Power which had so signally defeated her enemies. 
‘Nothing was refused which was asked.’ Lord Elgin, who was an 
enthusiastic and cultivated amateur of art—especially of Greek art— 
and who had intended to make his ‘appointment beneficial to the 
progress of the fine arts in Great Britain,’ to the utmost of his power, 
took advantage at once of this favourable disposition. He sought 
leave to effect what was one of his dearest wishes: to rescue from 
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complete destruction and oblivion the noble ‘ remains of sculpture 
and architecture scattered throughout Greece, and particularly con- 
centrated at Athens,’ and which were rapidly perishing and dis- 
appearing. 

The French had for many years been endeavouring to obtain and to 
remove parts of the sculptures. They had succeeded by the hand of 
one of their ambassadors in carrying off some noble examples from 
the Parthenon, which are now in the Louvre; and French agents 
were remaining at Athens during Lord Elgin’s embassy waiting only 
the return of their country’s influence at the Porte to renew their 
operations. 

Lord Elgin, perceiving the greatness of his opportunity, was 
moved almost to despair by the frightful devastation of the monuments 
which was continually going on, and by his inability to induce the 
English Government to provide funds for their rescue. At length, 
with courageous generosity, he determined, though far from a rich 
man, to take the serious pecuniary risk upon himself, and set to 
work, under powers obtained from the Porte, to save these in- 
estimable treasures from utter waste and ruin; involving himself 
thereby in an enormous loss of money. 

The fermawn under which he acted was addressed to the Cadi 
and the Vaivode of Athens, and authorised him to ‘ fix scaffolding 
round the ancient temple of the Idols,’ and to mould and measure, 
and make casts and plans and excavations, and to take away any 
pieces of stone with old inscriptions or figures’ thereon, &c. &c. 
Under this fermaun, Lord Elgin worked assiduously for years, and 
completed the salvation of the sculptures of Phidias. In all he spent 
74,000/. in carrying out the operations thus authorised, and for this, 
in the end, he received from Parliament 35,0001. ! 

What was going on at Athens when this enlightened patron and 
saviour of art appeared upon the scene may be gathered from the 
evidence given before the Committee of the House of Commons in 
1816, and from other contemporary sources. 

Lord Elgin’s original intention was simply ‘to procure accurate 
drawings and casts of the various monuments.’ But in the prosecu- 
tion of this undertaking his artists and agents ‘ had the mortification 
of witnessing the very wilful devastation to which all the sculpture 
and even the architecture were daily exposed on the part of the 
Turks and travellers.’ Many of the statues from the pediments of 
the Parthenon which had fallen down ‘had been pounded for mortar 
because they offered the whitest marble within reach,’ and the Turks 
“frequently climbed up the ruined walls and amused themselves in 
defacing any sculpture they could reach, or in breaking columns, 
statues, or other remains of antiquity, to find within them hidden 
treasure.’ One Turk who had been compelled under the power of 
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the fermaun to give up his house, that certain sculpture might be 
searched for underneath it, exultingly pointed out the places, in the 
modern fortification and in his own buildings, where the cement 
employed had been formed from the very statues which Lord 
Elgin had hoped to find. It was afterwards proved, on incontestable 
evidence, that these statues had been reduced to powder and so 
used. 

‘Tbe numerous travellers and admirers of the arts committed 
greater waste from a very different motive, for many of those who 
visited the Acropolis tempted the soldiers and other people about the 
fortress to bring them down heads, legs, or arms, or whatever other 
pieces they could carry off.’ 

‘Then, and then only, did Lord Elgin employ means to rescue 
what still remained exposed to a similar fate.’ 

When, as in the Temple of Theseus, the walls, columns, and 
sculpture were in their original position, ‘no part of the sculpture 
was displaced nor the minutest fragment of any kind separated.’ So 
careful and so conscientious was this true lover of art, whom the 
Philistine Byron lampooned with boyish ignorance, but in flaming 
and imperishable verse. 

At home a fierce little controversy raged upon the subject for a 
while, chiefly due to political and party spite, and mainly to Lord 
Byron. He, according to his own confessions, knew and cared no 
more than his boot did about art, as, indeed, is obvious from many 


of the objects of his wildest poetic praises. It would have been 
nothing to him if every scrap of the work of Phidias had perished. 


I’ve seen much finer women, ripe and real, 
Than all their nonsense of the Stone ideal, 


was his declaration about sculptors and their work-, ard his greatest 
raptures are poured out over that meretricious doll, the Venus 
de’ Medici.' But the removal of the Elgin Marbles gave him an 
excuse and a peg for rage and rancour which he was burning to 
express, and from the violent verdicts of which even his friend 
Hobhouse gravely and publicly dissented.? ‘Byron’s judgment,’ 
says Michaelis, ‘even to the present day, 7s often adopted by the ill 
informed.’ Hobhouse, on the other hand, who was a scholar and a 
gentleman with a refined and cultivated taste, though quite as strong 


1 «The little value,’ says Moore, ‘he had for those relics of ancient art, in pursuit 
of which he saw all his classic fellow-travellers so ardent, was, like everything he 
ever thought or felt, unreservedly avowed by him.’ 

2 Lord Byron’s own frank private opinion of his clients, the modern Greeks, om 
whose behalf, ostensibly, all this rhetoric was poured out, is to be found in Moore’s 
Life, vol. i. p. 318: ‘I like the Greeks, who are plausible rascals, with all the Turkish 
vices, without their courage.’ 
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a Radical as Byron, gave expression to what soon became the 
universal opinion of the educated world. He who had carefully and 
calmly weighed tbe merits of both sides of the dispute on the spot 
and at the time wrote : 





We are no robbers. We bought, and dearly bought, every article. ... We 
only took that which would have been destroyed by the Turks, and which was in a 
state of dilapidation. It was better that the sculptures of the Parthenon should 
be preserved in a museum in England than ground to powder on their own bases. 
We took nothing from the Theséum, because it was exposed to no such imminent 
peril. . . . Present travellers may feel a little mortification, and those who are 
utterly incapable of appreciating the merit of the remains tn question, wherever they 
may be fixed, will join in the fashionable clamour of the day. 
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The views of Hobhouse were shared by all the great authorities 
on art, both British and foreign. The Italian Canova, the French 
Visconti, the German Goethe, began the chorus of gratitude to 
Lord Elgin which has gone on increasing ever since. 

The Report which was presented to Parliament by the Committee 
appointed to hear evidence on the subject of purchasing the Marbles 
is a most valuable document, and concludes with the following 
dignified and sensible words: 


a hey 25 


Your Committee cannot dismiss this interesting subject without submitting to 
the attentive reflection of the House, how highly the cultivation of the fine arts 
has contributed to the reputation, character, and dignity of every Government by 
which they have been encouraged, and how intimately they are connected with the 
advancement of everything valuable in science, literature, and philosophy. In con- 
templating the importance and splendour to which sv small a republic as Athens 
rose, by the genius and energy of her citizens, exerted in the path of such studies, 
it is impossible to overlook how transient the memory and fame of extended 
empires and of mighty conquerors are, in comparison of those who have rendered 
inconsiderable States eminent, and immortalised their own names by these pursuits. 
But if it be true, as we learn from history and experience, that free governments 
afford a soil most suitable to the production of native talent, to the maturing of the 
powers of the human mind, and to the growth of every species of excellence, by 
opening to merit the prospect of reward and distinction, no country can be better 
adapted than our own to afford an honourable asylum to these monuments of the 
school of Phidias, and of the administration of Pericles; where, secure from 
further injury and degradation, they may receive that admiration and homage to 
which they are entitled, and serve in return as models and exampies to those who, 
by knowing how to revere and appreciate them, may learn, first to imitate, and 
ultimately to rival them.* 





The speeches in the House of Commons in the debate on the 
purchase were full and ample vindications of Lord Elgin from all 


* It may be observed here how completely this paragraph refutes Mr. Harri- 
son’s ironical misstatement in his first paragraph, that the reasons which were held 
to justify Lord Elgin and the British Government have one and all vanished. Those 
reasons are here stated to be: (1) security and preservation of the monuments; 
(2) their fullest publicity ; (3) their usefulness as models for the improvement of art. 
Which of these reasons have vanished, it would puzzle even our satirist to prove ! 
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the ignorant and spiteful attacks made upon him, and the Resolution 
founded on the Report was carried by nearly three to one. 

The action of the Government and of Parliament was completely 
ratified by public opinion even in the Opposition newspapers, and 
was immediately recognised and approved by the public at large. 


Let us turn now to the second specially perverted point of fact ; 
as to the preservation of the Marbles in the British Museum. 

It is doubtful whether any Crown jewels in the world—perhaps 
even any crowned heads—are watched and kept with the anxious 
and splendid care lavished in London upon the Elgin Marbles. 
They are set forth in a hall of magnificent dimensions occupied . 
only by themselves, and especially constructed for their reception, 
where they can be seen, and studied, and admired at leisure and at 
ease from every point of view, though quite out of the reach of any 
accidental mischief. The whole of the relievos of the Panathenaic 
frieze are hermetically sealed under plate glass, and the great statues 
from the pediments properly raised upon pedestals above the level of 
the eye. The room is kept, night and day, at a temperature high 
enough to ensure the utter absence of moisture from the air in it, 
so that dust and soot are dried into a light impalpable powder which 
cannot cling on or bite into any surface of the marbles. This im- 
palpable dust is removed every morning (except, of course, from the 
hermetically sealed cases), not by contact of any brush or cloth, but 
by air from a pair of bellows which completely blows it off with the 
slightest breath. Once, and only once, in about three years, the 
Marbles are otherwise cleansed. They are then gently and carefully, 
a few inches at a time, sponged by a skilled attendant with a fine 
sponge moistened by tepid water, and immediately afterwards wiped 
by the same man with the same sponge squeezed dry. The her- 
metically sealed cases are opened a few feet at a time, and their 
contents treated in the same manner. 

What is the result of all this care upon the preservation of the 
Marbles? Mr. Harrison in his Joke implies (of course satirically), 
Little or nothing ; in fact, less than nothing. ‘ The climate of Blooms- 
bury is far more injurious to them than the climate of the Acropolis. 
. - - Go to our Museum and observe the cruel scars that have eaten 
in parallel lines the breast and ribs of the river god (Ilissus). Night 
and day these scars are being subtly filled with London soot, &c., &c.’ 

The impression to be produced is, of course, that these scars are 
the result of Bloomsbury climate and air, and are being ‘subtly’ ex- 
tended and enlarged by London soot—also, that had the Marbles been 
left at Athens, they would have remained intact. How ‘ quite other’ 
(as Carlyle would have said) are the facts ! 

The ‘cruel scars’ in question were all on the Ilissus before he 
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came to the Museum, and have not ascertainably increased or altered 
since, ‘subtly’ or in any other way. For nearly sixty years past at 
any rate this has been ascertainably and demonstrably the case. 

The present writer, moved to anxiety by Mr. Harrison’s rhetoric, 
and before he fully realised its irony, was simple enough to apply for 
leave at the British Museum to test his statements exhaustively. He 
asked to be allowed to inspect minutely, as sample objects, the two 
greatest statues—the ‘Theseus’ and the ‘ Ilissus’—in comparison 
with the plaster casts taken from them nearly sixty years ago, and from 
which (and not from the original marbles) all subsequent casts have 
been taken for the supply of the world. By the ready courtesy of the 
Museum authorities these casts were brought out from the store and 
placed close alongside the statues themselves. A most minute and 
careful comparison was then made—inch by inch and even with a 
magnifying glass—and the result was a great relief; for the wild ac- 
cusations implied turned out to be only part of Mr. Harrison’s fun. 

As a matter of fact, no perceptible change has taken place in all 
that time ; but, even to the most minute particulars, the original mar- 
bles of those two mighty figures remain, line for line and atom for 
atom, as they were at least sixty years since. The pattern of the 
‘cruel scars’ themselves, inflicted at Athens and not in London, 
might be traced from the casts, and laid over the marbles in precise 
correspondence. The little isolated patches of surface which stood 
up sixty years ago apparently ready to scale off in the midst of those 
same ‘ cruel scars’ on the Ilissus, stand up to-day exactly in the same 
shapes and sizes. From the nature of Pentelic marble, they, and 
much more than they, would have split off and vanished had they 
remained on the Acropolis, and the proof of this and of much more 
than this, is given not six paces off in the same Elgin room. 

For here, ranged in two rows one above the other, may be seen 
(below) the casts, made in his own time, of the Panathenaic frieze 
which Lord Elgin left at Athens: and (above) casts from the same 
frieze taken at Athensin 1872. The change and destruction wrought 
in the interval by further waste and mischief and exposure should be 
seen to be believed by Mr. Harrison’s readers. Whole passages of the 
sculpture have simply and utterly disappeared, heads and faces of 
men have been knocked off, draperies and limbs have vanished; the 
legs and entire bodies of horses, split away and gone, and all now 
beyond record or recovery, except through Lord Elgin’s work. 

The further twenty years since 1872 have added continually to 
the decay,‘ and now it is urgently in the interests of art that what 

4 It is but quite recently that a friend of the writer’s, when on a visit to Athens 
and occupied in examining the Parthenon, was attracted by an indignant remonstrance 
which a young English lady was making to a number of sailors from an American 


ship then at the Pirzeus, whom she found breaking a piece from one of the columns 
of the Parthenon with a large stone they had picked up. 
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still remains should be rescued after the fashion of Lord Elgin’s 
rescue, and at least put under cover. One almost wonders, indeed, 
whether, in the interests of art, England ought not to offer to 
buy from impecunious Greece, and so to yet save, these precious 
fragments, and add them, for the use and profit of mankind, to those 
now in the metropolis of the world. Were Mr. Harrison’s satiric 
counsel followed, and what we hold in trust given back to Greece, 
how soon might not one of its transitory Governments yield to the 
offer of a million sterling for them from Berlin, or two millions 
sterling from New York—or for dividing and scattering them among 
many such buyers ? 


Having now dealt with the two specially perverted points of fact, 
and guarded them from the misapprehension even of the most 
careless, we may return for a few moments to the enjoyment of 
Mr. Harrison’s satire. 

Few things have been more amusing for a long time than the 
abandon with which the author throws himself into his assumed 
part and identifies himself with the character he is personating. 
The picture of himself as a mob-orator ‘ boo-hooing ’ from the streets 
at himself as one of the clubmen at Pall Mall windows—for Mr. 
Harrison is a well-known and respected clubman in Pall Mall—is 
unequalled, except by his pose in the following passage where as the 
same orator, evidently intoxicated by his own verbosity, the obscurity 
of his metaphors becomes unique. He is speaking of the Parthenon 
‘which bears wreckage on its mangled brow, and which,’ he says, 
‘like CEdipus at Colonus, holds up to view the hollow orbs out of 
which we tore the very eyes of Phidias!’ 

The phrases used throughout, indeed, about Lord Elgin’s opera- 
tions are delightful satires on street rhetoric: wrecked and stripped 
and rent, and wrenched ; bare slices; scars; torn marble; dreadful 
havoc; mangled brow ; feeble groans; and so forth, and so forth. 

Very cynical also is his recommendation quad mob-orator to the 
mob to send the Marbles back ‘ 4,000 miles by’ sea, utterly out of 
their own reach, and where they could be chiefly accessible only to 
leisured clubmen and ‘ Pall Mall loungers’ with plenty of time and 
money. 

But there is one statement, more subtle in its satire and farther 
reaching in its consequences—as we shall see—than all the others. 
The satirist (p. 981) is replying to the man in Pall Mall or in the 
elub armchair, who asks ‘ Are you going to send all statues back to 
the spot where they were found?’ ‘That is all nonsense,’ he 
answers; ‘the Elgin Marbles stand upon a footing entirely different 
from all other statues; they are architectural parts of a unique 
building, the most famous,’ &e. &ec. (sense disappearing into gush!) 

VoL. XXIX.—No. 169. MM 
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Now the consequences of this particular false assertion are the 
final point and moral to which Mr. Harrison’s satire is intended to 
lead. For what would follow from its promulgation and acceptance, 
and from the principles upon which the mob is thus (sarcastically) 
invited to act in ‘ giving back the Elgin Marbles’ ? 

The first step afterwards would be to clear out from the British 
Museum the collection of the Phigaleian Marbles, the Mausoleum 
Marbles, and the Nereid Monument. All these sculptures are ‘archi- 
tectural parts of unique buildings,’ and as such come within the scope 
of the heroic restitutions which are due from a lofty and self-respect- 
ing populace to the various peasantries from whose fields or rocks 
they have been ‘ torn’ and ‘ rent’ and ‘sliced.’ 

The Phigaleian Marbles are especially in the same condemnation 
as the Elgin Marbles; for not only were they ‘rent’ from a temple 
designed by the same Ictinos who was the architect of the Parthenon, 
but they were paid for by 15,000/. of British money. The nobler 
descendants of shameful grandfathers will hasten to wash their hands 
clean from all such guilt, and as soon as the Elgin room is cleared 
the Phigaleian room shall be likewise emptied. 

The Mausoleum Marbles are actually architectural parts of one of 
the traditional ‘ wonders of the world,’ a building absolutely ‘ unique,’ 
and from which they have been also torn and rent and sliced with 
true British brutality. How can any righteous and self-regarding 
platform-Pharisee look mankind in the face while harbouring such 
ill-gotten ‘ wreckage’ in a building supported by the people? The 
wonder of the world is that they should have been retained for a 
month after Mr. Harrison’s heart-searching exposure of our Elgin 
guilt. 

The Nereid Monument! Why this is worse and worse! It 
is incredible, perhaps, but a fact, that here not only the sculptures, 
but many parts of the architecture itself, of the unique building of 
which they are parts, are reproduced and flaunted in the face of 
day and of demagogues at Bloomsbury! Away with them, in the 
name of evening-journal righteousness, back to the place they were 
reft from ! 

Freed from these glaring robberies which stand closely to left and 
right of the great Elgin ‘theft,’ we can turn out, more at leisure, but 
no less unhesitatingly, many other fragments of Greek work hitherto 
sheltered and preserved for edification and education in the British 
Museum. Their guilty presence in the national collection will now 
be made known to the ‘ masses,’ and exposed to the indignant 
hysteria of mob-orators. 

Then the whole of the Assyrian sculptures must go. Is the neo- 
sentimentalist not aware that all of them are not only ‘architectural 
parts of unique buildings,’ but the very walls and structures of the 
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palaces themselves? What Englishman can henceforth without a 
- burning blush confront in the wilderness the holes and cuttings and 
excavations from whence they have been ‘rent’ and ‘torn’ and 
‘ sliced’ ? 

The horizon of justice and restitution spreads and spreads as we 
rise (or are raised) to the occasion. ‘Breathes there the man with 
soul so dead’ as to doubt that Frenchmen, Germans, Italians will 
emulate and follow our grand example? The museums of Paris, ° 
Rome, Berlin, Munich, Dresden, Florence will rid themselves of all 
such stolen examples of art. They would doubtless, as our satirist 
implies, ‘ gladly ’ and ‘ proudly ’ join the new self-denying ordinance, 
and denude themselves of all they have inherited or bought or won. 
Pharisaism and Notoriety, if once the foreigner could be brought to 
see it, are an abundant and exceeding great reward (or can be con- 
verted into it). 

But the purifying process once begun need not and should not step 
at statues from the British Museum. Many pictures from the 
National Gallery must follow, and things more precious and more 
vital still. Fresh woods and pastures new will invite the political 
sentimentalist to further triumphs., 

If we give back the Elgin Marbles to please the modern Greek 
and add to his income from showing the ruins (which Mr. Harrison 
puts already at more than 100,000/. per annum), and also to appease 
our own sensitive consciences, how can we with any decency retain 
the many trophies and emblems of victory which our coarse unsenti- 
mental grandfathers tore and sliced from their enemies in old time ? 
Are they all still our enemies? Then forgive them in the name of 
the ‘brotherhood of man.’ Are they now our friends—how can we 
keep them so and at the same time these tokens of their national 
discomfitures? What mean those tattered flags hung up at Green- 
wich and Chelsea, at Westminster and St. Paul’s? What names and 
memories do they not insult and recall? Away with them also, back 
to their former owners, or their representatives! They were taken 
by force or by fraud, and ‘ obviously an international treaty, in which 
France’ and others ‘ would willingly join,’ can arrange for a formal 
restitution of them all round. Others would be proud to ‘ lay down 
their petty fragments,’ as Mr. Harrison says (at length relaxing into 
a broad grin), ‘ for the pleasure of seeing Albion disgorge!’ 

But hold! ’tis not alone the flags of conquered nations we have 
rent and torn and sliced away from their old and rightful owners. 
It is the actual countries themselves! What cannot the platform- 
Pharisee say of Gibraltar, Malta, India, Burmah, Hong Kong, the 
Cape, Canada, New Zealand, Australia, IRELAND? Will not every 
imaginable motive cry aloud in his Pecksniffian bosom to purge him- 
self of all this perilous stuff till England, denuded of every possession 
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which God and our forefathers gave her, shall stand up naked and 
not ashamed in the midst of a Salvation-Army clamour—clothed 
only with self-righteousness and self-applause—and the laughing 
stock of the whole world ? 

This is the logic of ‘ giving back the Elgin Marbles,’ and for the 
clear and clever satire by which Mr. Harrison has brought out the 
principles and methods and results of that logic he deserves the 


warm thanks and gratitude of Englishmen. 
JAMES KNOWLES. 





COMMERCIAL UNION WITHIN THE 
EMPIRE. 


IT can scarcely be necessary now to adduce arguments in favour 
of the theory that the unity of the British Empire is the one great 
problem of the age. Time was when a certain school of politicians 
gauged the value of the empire with weights and scales—a colony 
was worth the value of its export and import trade—no more, no less. 
But that school is dead; such short-sighted theories are for all 
practical purposes extinct. Having in view the growth of the 
Colonies during the last few years, and considering their vast capa- 
bilities, all reasonable men will admit that if the British nation in 
its largest sense holds together, it must become, if it is not now, the 
greatest instrument for good or ill that the world has ever seen. 

In a comparatively short space of time Canada has developed 
from a small community to the dimensions of a powerful State ex- 
hibiting an amount of self-confidence, energy, and resource that has 
never been surpassed. She possesses unrivalled fisheries, immense 
tracts of the best wheat and meat producing country in the world, 
minerals and timber in great wealth and abundance ; she lies in the 
fair way of intercourse between Great Britain and the distant East, and 
by the energy she has shown in railway construction and in the creation 
of two lines of ocean steamers, she has not only materially shortened 
the distance between us and our Oriental and Southern possessions 
and colonies, but has provided us with an alternative trade route 
which may be of inestimable value some day. Material and political 
development have gone together. We have seen a marvellous ex- 
pansion of her internal resources and have witnessed her emergence 
from the chrysalis state to the more complete form of a powerful federa- 
tion. In some respects Australia possesses even greater natural 
capabilities of expansion, and, although not yet brought to a com- 
pletely successful issue, Federation is not likely to be very leng 
delayed. Federation may appear remote in the African dominiens of 
the Crown, but the spirit of enterprise and the dominant character of 
the Anglo-Saxon race are asserting themselves, and it is not difficult 
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to foretell what the ultimate future of the colonies and possessions in 
Africa will be. In her case, too, variety of climate affords variety of 
produce, and she is rich in gems and in the most precious of all metals. 
Both New Zealand and Newfoundland possess great capacities of their 
own, and although the latter island must always rely mainly upon the 
harvest of the sea, fisheries and a hardy seafaring population are not 
matters to be despised. Occupying as they do every quarter of the 
globe, and possessing every kind of climate, soil, and geological 
formation, the mother country and the Colonies are capable of pro- 
ducing everything that man can use or desire. The British Empire 
is or might be self-supporting ; it is impossible therefore to over- 
estimate the commercial value of the Empire as a whole to every 
member of it. 

To particularise, it is especially valuable to the United Kingdom 
for many reasons. We produce at home, roughly speaking, about 
one half of our annual food consumption, and both from political and 
commercial motives it is most undesirable that we should be de- 
pendent upon foreign countries for the other half. Our best field of 
investment for capital lies in the United Kingdom, and for this 
reason, that not only the profit of the manufacturer, but all other 
costs of production except the value of foreign raw material, remain 
in the country and circulate in it. The next most fruitful soil is to 
be found in the Colonies and India, because, though profit only comes 
back to us, the other costs of production circulate among our friends 
and customers, develop their resources, increase their purchasing 
power, and add to the wealth and welfare of British subjects. The 
least profitable area for investment is to be found in foreign countries, 
because in that case wages and other costs of production remain in a 
foreign land, and profit only—the interest on capital—comes back to 
us. Politics and trade are, in this matter of Imperial unity, in- 
separably connected. No one will seriously deny the maxim that 
trade follows the flag, and that the flag follows trade. The strongest 
and most enduring friendships are created by trade. A cluster of 
communities well knit together by common trading interests may be 
strong in unity though attached by the slenderest of political ties ; 
but the most rigid political ties would be powerless to bind them if 
commercially disunited. 

A break-up of the Empire would undoubtedly mean for us gradual 
decay, or a quick fall from our position as. a first-rate power. All 
history proves that decadence surely follows on loss of empire. In 
the Colonies and in the various possessions of the Crown we find the 
most profitable field for the employment of our capital, our energy, 
and the spirit of adventure which still stirs strongly within us. 

From whatever side, therefore, the question may be approached, 
unity of empire must be considered as of vital importance to us as a 
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first-class, prosperous, and expanding power. From the colonial point 
of view unity is equally essential, on account of the prestige attaching 
to the history, present position, and power of the mother country, by 
reason of the facility with which the Colonies can obtain the capital so 
necessary for developing their resources, and for the advantages de- 
rived from a very complete civil service. And the importance of 
unity, socially considered, must not be overlooked. 

If labour is to improve its position, and is to be maintained in 
an improved position, it can only be through the fullest sympathy 
and the closest inter-communication and co-operation in matters 
of trade and manufacture between those English-speaking communi- 
ties under the British flag that entertain similar ideas as to the * 
condition under which labour should be employed, and in which cus- 
tom and law most nearly approximate. Cosmopolitanism—the notion 
of a general understanding on social and labour questions between all 
the nations of the earth—is the wildest of wild dreams; but it is no 
visionary scheme as applied to the Anglo-Saxon race; and if labour is 
wise it will see that its future is closely bound up with the unity of 
the British Empire. 

Political unity is all-important in the interests of civilisation and 
peace. In the overwhelming and indestructible force and strength 
of the whole nation lies the best security for the well-being and free 
development of every portion of it. 

The time must shortly come when, if the Empire holds together, 
its potential strength will render it practically safe from attack; 
even now it is indestructible. Portions of the Empire might be 
invaded, overrun, beaten to the ground, but no power or combina- 
tion of powers could kill the British Empire. Nor is the inestimable 
value of empire confined only to the inhabitants of our Empire; 
it is impossible to conceive that under any circumstances the com- 
munities owing allegiance to the Crown would be seized with the 
spirit of conquest or annexation. Their force, however great it 
may be, would always be on the side of peace, would never be 
exercised but for defence. The unity of the Empire is therefore a 
consummation devoutly to be wished, not only on our own account 
but in the interests of humanity at large. 

Socially, commercially, and politically, therefore, the question 
whether the tendency towards disintegration will overcome the 
tendency towards union, whether centripetal or centrifugal force will 
ultimately prevail, is the greatest problem that can interest the 
minds of the English-speaking subjects of the Queen. 

Two great laws—attraction and repulsion—have always existed 
and must always exert themselves in opposite directions. If these 
principles are properly balanced, the different spheres composing the 
Empire will revolve harmoniously in their proper orbits; if the prin- 
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ciples of attraction become too strong, centralisation to an injurious 
extent would be the result—of that, however, there is no fear. If, how- 
ever, the spirit of repulsion or, what is more likely, the influence of 
some counter-attraction, overcomes the natural law of gravity towards 
the natural centre, the result will be increasing eccentricity of orbit, 
culminating in absolute independence or in absorption within the 
sphere of some other political system. The commercial relationship 
of the various parts of the Empire, one to another, stands at present 
on a somewhat precarious footing; and this critical condition of 
affairs is due to the attraction of foreign bodies operating to overcome 
the natural attraction towards the United Kingdom as the centre of 
empire. 

What are the influences that now attract us together? They 
are mainly of a sentimental character. A common origin, common 
religion, common institutions, common ideas of liberty, common forms 
of government, common literature, art, science, history, and tradition, 
common blood and everything that springs from it. Strong ties 
they are, and have abundantly shown themselves to be; but 
conspicuous by its absence is perhaps the strongest tie of all, 
community of material interests. What are the forces that operate 
in the opposite direction? The natural tendency of strong races 
towards independence, and the inevitable bias of all people towards 
those nations with whom they do the best and most favourable trade. 
The communities constituting our first Empire were imbued with 
a very self-reliant spirit. Thrown upon their own resources by 
reason of the distance in time which then separated them from 
the mother country, they acquired independent habits of thought 
and action ; and but little impulse was necessary to drive them into 
separation. The component parts of the present Empire, though in 
many respects more closely connected with the mother country than 
the North American Colonies ever were, are independent in spirit by 
reason of their inherent strength and capacity for almost infinite 
development. By a false policy as regards taxation we lost the first, 
and if the second is lost it will be by a false fiscal policy also. 

Statesmen can do nothing to prevent natural laws from producing 
their natural results. Normal laws of development may not be op- 
posed; but much may be done by recognising that two principles are 
at work, and by determining that they shall operate only according 
to their natural strength. It is possible to counteract any artificial 
accession of strength to centrifugal force and to balance, to a consider- 
able extent at any rate, the attraction of foreign bodies. We can 
legitimately increase the forces of mutual attraction, and can supply 
the one strand wanting in the silken cord that binds us one to another. 
Had the importance of unity of material interest been recognised 
by former generations, the homogeneity of the Empire would 
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long ago have been assured. Preferential treatment ought to 
have been made a condition precedent to the granting of a 
constitution. This great opportunity was lost through the ignor- 
ance and illiberal short-sighted policy, for the most part of Liberal 
statesmen.' But another opportunity presents itself, and it is 
not too much to say that upon the action taken within the next 
few years the fate of the English-speaking subjects of the Queen 
largely depends. We have seen the West India Islands almost 
thrown into the arms of the United States by the imbecility of our 
fiscal policy. We are seeing Canada exposed to a gigantic bribe in 
the shape of reciprocity with the United States, and Newfound- 
land boiling, rightly or wrongly, with indignation because she is not 
allowed to make terms with the United States which she considers 
favourable to herself. We are about to grant self-government to 
another great colony in Africa. We are revising our commercial 
treaties, considering the advisability of giving the Colonies a 
more direct voice in negotiating commercial treaties, and weighing 
the effect of the ‘ most favoured nation ’ clause in commercial treaties 
upon the rights of colonies to make whatever trading arrange- 
ments they think fit one with another. The commercial affairs of 
the Empire are in a state of solution or suspension, and will form 
themselves anew according to the impulse and energy given to them. 
If the impulse is in the direction of greater attraction to, and 
closer commercial union with, each other and the mother country, 
they will crystallise into shapes of unity; on the other hand, crystal- 
lisation will be in the form of disunion if energy is imparted in the 
direction of attraction towards, and closer commercial alliance with, 
foreign countries. With the present generation it lies to decide 
which shape and form the Empire is to take. 

A general consensus of opinion exists here and over sea in 
favour of closer union if it can be attained—that is to say, if it does 
not involve any sacrifice of individual liberty of action; but much 
difference of opinion exists as to the means to be employed. To a 
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large body of public opinion here, the desired end appears attainable 
only by complete free trade within the Empire. That project, how- 
ever fascinating, must be dismissed. No doubt perfect free trade 
would in the long run be to the advantage of the Empire as a whole, 
and of every portion of it, but it is at present, at any rate, inca- 
pable of realisation. Complete free exchange within the Empire is 
impossible. It is absolutely opposed to the fiscal policy of every 
portion of the Empire. We raise revenue by import duties and all 
our colonies raise the whole of their revenue by the same means, and 
they will continue to do so. With one doubtful exception they are 
all strong advocates of protection pure and simple, and no scheme is 
practicable that does not admit of perfect freedom of action in all 
these respects. Commercial union on a free trade basis is therefore 
out of the question. It may come if steps are taken to prevent 
commercial disunion ; but if action is delayed until free trade principles 
are universally acknowledged we shall find only fragmentary portions of 
a once united Empire to deal with, and it will be beyond the power 
of man to join them together again. 

But the same arguments do not hold good in regard to discrimina- 
tion in favour of British as against foreign products. Preferential 
treatment may not be as satisfactory as complete commercial union, 
but it is practicable, because it is compatible with perfect liberty of 
choice in respect of the fiscal policy to be pursued, and as regards 
the means to be adopted for raising revenue on the part of every 
member of the Empire. The practical question is, would discrimi- 
nation be of any benefit, and, if so, can it be carried into practical 
effect ? Discrimination means that whatever duties may be imposed 
upon foreign goods, British goods should pay a lower rate of duty, or 
that where a duty is raised on goods of British and foreign origin, 
the duty on foreign goods should be retained, and British produce 
admitted duty free. It cannot and will not be denied, and it would 
therefore be only a waste of words to prove, that the result of pre- 
ferential treatment would be to develop production of all kinds on 
British soil. The effect could not be otherwise, and what are the 
objections? They are of two kinds, theoretical and technical. Such 
a course, it may be argued, is protection, and protection is radically 
wrong. I will not argue that point, but will content myself by 
denying that it is protection. Protection means such encouragement 
to native industry as will force production from fields of more pro- 
fitable into fields of less profitable employment. A low and universally 
applied preference within the Empire to British goods could not by 
any possibility have that effect. We must look at the matter in 
reference to the fact that protection is the universal law of the world, 
with practically the one exception of the United Kingdom, and even 
a high duty levied on foreign goods would only have the effect of 
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partially neutralising the results of protection, would tend to create 
a natural balance, and would really operate in the direction of the 
principles of free trade. Preferential treatment would be an act of 
self-defence, and would be protection in that sense, but it could not 
possibly be looked upon as protection in the ordinary meaning of the 
word. 

We are free traders. Then duties for revenue are admissible 
under free trade! Under what principle of logic can free trade be 
considered incompatible with duties levied for other purposes, pro- 
vided it be not with the object of unnaturally forcing and fostering an 
industry ? Duties imposed for a great political purpose, duties imposed 
with the object of counteracting the political effects of hostile foreign 
tariffs, duties imposed as a means of producing closer commercial 
intercourse within the Empire, and consequently of inducing closer 
political union within the Empire, cannot rightly be stigmatised as 
protection. But, after all, mere momenclature is a matter of no 
importance. It affects only the prejudice with which some people 
cling to aname. Whether you call preferential treatment protec- 
tion or not, matters little. The practical point to be considered is 
whether by that means a great political object can be attained, and, 
if so, whether the object to be gained more than counterbalances any 
possible disadvantage that may arise from the course pursued. The 
political importance of unity will not be disputed, nor will the binding 
force derivable from community of trading interest be denied. The 
principle of commercial cohesion can be applied only in the shape 
of preferential treatment, and all we need seriously consider is whether 
disastrous results are likely to follow upon the adoption of that policy. 

It is claimed as an insuperable objection to a policy of discrimina- 
tion that, as duties would of necessity be imposed upon food products, 
the price of food must be raised in these islands. 

Preferential treatment would obviously necessitate the levying of 
duties upon food products of foreign origin, but it does not follow 
that the consequence will be a rise in the price of food. Reasoning 
by induction it ought not todoso. Take as an example the case 
of wheat, and suppose an'ad valorem duty of say 10 per cent. upon 
foreign productions to be the rule within the Empire. The equivalent 
specific duty on wheat in our markets would be 3s. a quarter. The re- 
sult, it is claimed, would be to raise the price of wheat by 3s. a quarter, 
and consequently to raise the price of bread to an equivalent extent. 
It all depends upon who pays the duty. It would either be paid by 
the exporter or the importer. Which of them paid it, or whether each 
paid a portion of it, must be determined by the relative necessity to 
buy or to sell, and by competition. If it were essential to us to buy 
Russian and United States wheat, if they were not subject to external 
competition, the price of the article would be ruled solely by compe- 
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tition among the Russian and American producers ; necessity to buy 
would be paramount, and we should undoubtedly pay theduty. They 
would compel us to do so, and they would be still more completely 
masters of the situation if they were under no urgent necessity to sell. 
But if we were not dependent on their wheat, if the competition 
with other producers was keen, and if they were actuated by a strong 
desire to dispose of their surplus wheat to us, the price of the article 
would be governed not by our necessity to buy, but by competition, 
and by their necessity to sell, and they would have to pay the duty. 
The duty, in fact, would be a toll which they would pay to obtain 
access to our markets. They would contribute to that extent to our 
revenue, and the duty would be a clear gain to us. It is impossible 
to say fur certain that in every year the whole duty would be paid 
by the foreign exporter; but, considering the illimitable resources 
of Canada and of India, the cheapness of freights, the ever lessening 
cost of bringing grain to the sea, it is perfectly safe to predict that 
the competition of Indian and Colonial wheat would generally, and pro- 
bably invariably, be sufficient to compel foreign producers to pay the 
whole of any moderate duty that might be imposed upon wheat of 
foreign growth. And practice bears out this theory, as is shown in 
the cases of France and Germany. 

The duty on wheat in France in 1882 was only 2°8d. per cwt.; in 
1885 it was raised to 15d. per cwt., or 536 per cent. According to 
some economists the price of wheat should have gone up in like pro- 
portion, and the masses have had to pay dearer for their bread. But 
what are the facts? The price of wheat actually fell from an average 
of 10°08s. per cwt. in 1883, the year following the low duty, to 
9°29s. in 1886, the year following the increased duty, or 8 per cent. 
Instead of the poor manin France having to pay dearer for his bread, 
he paid less in 1886 than in 1883, as the following table shows :— 


Bread 1883 1884 1885 1886 
First quality ° ‘ . 157d. 1-49d. 139d. 1:39, 
Second quality . j . 135 1:26 117 1:22 
Third quality . . . Il? 113 1:04 1:09 


In Germany, too, I find the same results follow from increased 
duties. Wheat went down from 10°30s. per cwt. in 1882, when the 
duty was 6d. per cwt., to 9°398. per cwt. in 1889, or 9 per cent., when 
the duty was 2s. 6d. per cwt. or 500 per cent. higher, while bread 
remained at about the same price. Internal development appears im 
both these cases to have more than compensated for any restriction 
of foreign imports ; and it is only fair to remember that the resources 
of the British Empire in respect of food supply are immeasurably 
greater than those of France or Germany. 

It would be arguing on very false premises, therefore, to assume that | 


\ 
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preferential treatment for wheat grown on British soil would raise the 
price of wheat in the United Kingdom. Evenif it did, the catastrophe 
would not be great, for a difference of 3s. a quarter would not in- 
crease the value of a quartern loaf by more than the fraction of a 
farthing. It must not be forgotten either that many articles of 
consumption which have become almost necessaries of life would be 
cheapened. We levy taxes on tea, coffee, cocoa, fruit, and tobacco. 
We might of course, under a system of preferential treatment, retain 
the same duties, increasing them in the case of foreign products ; but 
no doubt the course we should pursue would be to retain the same 
amount of duties on foreign products while lessening or omitting 
altogether the duties on the products of India and the Colonies. 
Cheap tea, coffee, and tobacco would more than make up to the 
consumer for an infinitesimal rise in the price of bread, and the 
revenue would be recouped by the duties on foreign wheat. What I 
have said is equally applicable to meat and tinned provisions of all 
kinds. A duty quite sufficient to give a distinct advantage to the 
British over foreign producers could have no bad effect upon the 
prices of food products; on the contrary, it is more than probable 
that by inducing healthy activity and thereby bringing larger areas 
under cultivation, the net result would be to lower their value in 
these islands. 

So much for the question of the effects of duties on foreign foods. 
The consequences of duties on raw products of manufacture are, I 
admit, a matter more difficult to treat of. It is probable that in any 
scheme for preferential treatment, some of the raw products used in 
our manufacturing industries would for a time, at any rate, have to 
be exempted. That is a matter which can only be decided by dis- 
cussion among experts. We should retain our liberty of action and 
judgment in the matter, just as colonies would maintain their liberty 
of action in respect of duties, whether for revenue or protective pur- 
poses. That we could afford to put a duty on foreign cotton, for 
instance, I should greatly doubt, but I believe that no harm would 
result from a low duty on foreign wool. 

Statistics on the subject are not quite so complete as might be, 
but, taking the latest returns, I find that in 1889 the quantity of 
wool imported from Australasia, South Africa, and India, was 
557,000,000 Ibs., and the quantity imported from foreign countries 
was 139,000,000 lbs. If re-exports may be calculated in like pro- 
portion, we retained for manufacturing purposes in this country 
266,000,000 Ibs. of colonial wool, and about 67,000,000 Ibs. of 
foreign wool. Possibly the imposition of a low duty on the foreign 
product might put up the price of wool ; but in view of the relatively 
small quantity we import from foreign countries it is improbable to 
the last degree. In this case also the foreigner would pay the tax. 
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But assuming a rise of price to follow upon the imposition of a duty, 
that effect could not last, for increased production in the United 
Kingdom, the Colonies, and India would speedily overtake demand. 
And this view is corroborated by the results observed in the United 
States, where, during 1850-60—years of low tariff—sheep only 
increased from 22,000,000 to 22,500,000; while during the decade 
1870-80—years of continued high tariff—they increased from 
28,500,000 to 42,000,000, and the clip increased 147 per cent. 
Moreover, the lowest price of wool in 1850 was 30 cents per pound, 
whereas the lowest price in 1880 was 25 cents, a fall of 17 per 
cent. 

Both theory and facts justify the assertion that a low duty on 
foreign wool to be used in manufacturing processes in this country 
would not raise the price of the raw material; and that, if it did, 
the effect would be very slight and temporary in its character, and, 
further, would probably be succeeded by a permanent decrease in 
values. I have dealt at some little length on the question of wheat 
and wool, because those articles were quoted both by the Prime 
Minister and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, as affording examples 
of the impossibility of imposing duties on raw products in this 
country. 

But it may be argued that a preferential policy is contrary to the 
inclination of the Colonies. They treat us, it is said, as if we were a 
foreign power, and protect themselves against our importations. It 
is perfectly true they do so and will continue to do so as long as 
they think it to their advantage, and preaching will never persuade 
them to the contrary. Practical experience of the benefits arising 
from preferential treatment is the only possible means whereby they 
may be induced to go further in the direction of free exchange. 
But I deny that preferential treatment within the Empire is con- 
trary to the inclination of the Colonies. 

Let us look at the utterances of colonial statesmen upon the 
matter. It will be remembered that the subject was informally 
introduced at the Colonial Conference in 1887, and that several 
delegates seized the opportunity thus offered to express their 
individual opinion. Sir Samuel Griffith, then Premier of Queens- 
land, who introduced the subject, said : — 


I submit for consideration this proposition: That if any member of the Empire 
thinks fit for any reason to impose Customs charges upon goods imported from 
abroad, it should be recognised that goods coming from British possessions should 
be subject to a lighter duty than those coming from foreign possessions ; or, to put 
it in, I think, a preferable way, that the dutyon goods imported from abroad 
being fixed according to the convenience of the country, according to the wishes of 
its legislature, as to which there should be perfect freedom, with which I would not 
in the least interfere, a higher duty should be imposed upon the same kind of goods 
coming from foreign countries. 
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Mr. Hofmeyr, one of the best known among Cape statesmen, 
made an exhaustive speech on the subject, in the course of which he 
laid down undeniable arguments in favour of preferential treatment 
within the Empire. Sir John Downer, Premier of South Australia, 
who followed Mr. Hofmeyr, said: ‘I entirely agree with the views 
that have been put forward.’ Sir John Thorburn, Premier of New- 
foundland, expressed ‘a concurrence of opinion in the sentiments 
uttered by Sir Samuel Griffith and other gentlemen,’ Sir William 
Fitzherbert, the veteran statesman of New Zealand, said: ‘I entirely 
concur in what has fallen from Sir Samuel Griffith.’ Mr. Service, late 
Premier of Victoria, and Mr. Deakin, an equally prominent Victorian 
statesman, expressed themselves very much in the sameterms. 

The whole question was well summed up by Mr. Robinson, 
representing Natal, who said :— 


I think if it were possible and proper for this Conference to put forth some 
definite expression of opinion in the direction indicated by Mr. Hofmeyr and other 
gentlemen, it might and ought to have a very important effect upon the public 
opinion of this country and of the world. It seems to me that this is a question 
upon which the different sections of the Empire ought to close their ranks and to 
face the world, and if it were possible for us to do so, we ought to put in some 
more definite form than we have put it hitherto our opinion that a time is ap- 
proaching—if it has not come—when this question of fiscal reform ought to be 
considered in the interests of the British Empire. If that expression of opinion 
was weighted with the common testimony and support of the whole of the members 
of this Conference, I cannot but think that it would have a great influence upon 
the Government and people of this country, and upon those foreign Powers who 
are intimately concerned. 


Nor up to the present have any of the Colonies attempted to 
favour a foreign power at our expense. Canada affords by far the 
best example, for she is constantly exposed to temptation to discrimi- 
nate against us in favour of the United States, and she has not done 
so. On the contrary, although Canada imposes high duties upon 
the products of the British Isles, her tariffs have been framed with 
the object—or if not with the object, certainly with the result—that 
they have been more favourable to our products than to those of her 
neighbour. In view of these facts it can scarcely be doubted that if 
the mother country suggested preferential treatment the Colonies 
would agree. 

But, it may be asked, what possible advantage can preferential 
treatment have for us other than a mere political probability which 
may never come to pass? Well, in the first place, I do not suppose 
that any manufacturer would seriously object to a 10-per-cent. advan- 
tage over foreign competitors in colonial markets, and I doubt whether 
many would be found actively hostile to the imposition of a 10-per- 
cent. duty on foreign manufactures in our home markets. Pre- 
ferential treatment in colonial markets could not fail to benefit our 
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manufacturing interests and trade generally. We must look largely 
in the future tothe Colonies and India and neutra] markets as our best 
customers. Foreign countries will not trade with us more than they 
can help. Everywhere we see tariffs heaped higher and higher 
against us, barrier upon barrier imposed against our manufactured 
goods, with the result that our exportation to foreign countries, as 
compared with that to colonial and neutral markets, is relatively 
rapidly falling off. 

High and hostile tariffs undoubtedly create an unhealthy condition 
of trade. Our industries are subjected to sudden bursts of prosperity 
when demand in protected countries temporarily overleaps the tariff 
barriers; but these bursts are invariably succeeded by a period of 
depression arising from a natural shrinkage of demand or from the 
addition of an extra foot or two tothe protective wall. Healthy trade 
consists of steady progress and gradual development, and that state 
of things can only be arrived at by relying less and less on foreign 
markets, more and more upon neutral markets and upon the 
development of the internal resources of our Empire. Capital 
is deflected from its natural channels of investment and natural 
fields of employment by these iron tariffs. If we cannot manu- 
facture goods here and export them to the United States or some 
foreign country, capital invested in mills in the United Kingdom 
is withdrawn and devoted to manufacturing those goods in the United 
States or in that foreign country. If the mountain won’t go to 
Mahomet, Mahomet must go the mountain. This may be all very 
well for capital, but how does it affect the working men? They can- 
not be transferred from place to place as readily as money. It would 
not be difficult to find instances in support of this point. For 
example, in the Globe of the 22nd of November last appeared the 
following :— 

The representative of a large gingham manufactory in Scotland has visited 
West Port, Connecticut, to seek a site for a factory, and has found one suitable for 
the purpose. Negotiations for its purchase are expected to follow. The gentleman 
in question explains that, owing to the new tariff, the removal of the business to 
America is necessary. 

In September the Manchester correspondent of the St. James’s 
Gazette wrote of the effect of the McKinley Bill on English textile 
fabrics as follows :— 

Should it be passed, many important departments of the textile trades of the 
North—which have already been curtailed considerably owing to the increase of 
tariffs abroad—will suffer to a serious extent. Preparations are being made by 
some of the larger firms of manufacturers interested in the American market to 
establish factories in the States. Lister & Oo., Limited, have, it is understood, 
decided to erect mills on the other side should the tariff on their silk, plush, and 
velvet be raised (the McKinley tariff would average 90 per cent. on their value). 


Many of our prominent dress-good manufacturers contemplate similar action, and 
this fact is used by the Republicans as an argument in favour of the Bill. 
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I have endeavoured briefly, as must be the case within the limits 
of an article, to give reasons why a discriminating tariff would not raise 
the price of food or create any disturbance of trade; and I have indi- 
cated, as far as space will permit me, that, on the contrary, it is likely 
to give us better and steadier trade, and to lessen the cost of food: 
but, after, all those are matters of comparatively trifling importance, 
worthy of notice principally for the purpose of dispelling some of the 
clouds of prejudice which still hover over the extinct ideal of 
universal free trade. Be I right or be I wrong in those respects, my 
position is unaffected. I stand upon the solid grounds that union is 
most precious, that it is inseparably connected with community of 
commercial interests, and will be cheaply bought by some sacrifice of 
principle, and, if necessary, of immediate welfare. It would be 
better for us to submit to some temporary disorganisation in our 
industries—better for us to put up for a time with a slight increase in 
the cost of food-products—than to allow forces to operate unchecked 
which must eventually lead to the disintegration of the Empire. 
Can any reasonable man deny that upon this trade question the 
future of the Empire rests? There is no doubt whatever of the 
general loyalty and attachment of the inhabitants of the great self- 
governing Colonies towards the mother-country. They will hold to 
us if they can, and it will be our fault if they cannot. Discrimina- 
tion in favour of British subjects means union; but discrimination 
by a Colony in favour of the foreigner against the mother-country, or 
discrimination in favour of the foreigner by one Colony against 
another, or discrimination in favour of the foreigner by the mother- 
country against the Colonies, introduces an element of discord that 
must tend strongly towards separation. It would, in fact, be separa- 
tion in all but name, and it might produce such a divergence of 
interests, such a conflict of interests of so hostile a character, as to 
‘ reduce the national idea to the mere shadow of a shade. 

No one can foresee the future or can set bounds upon the 
natural course of development. We cannot, with our short-sighted 
eyes, perceive what is the ultimate destiny of British North America, 
Australasia, and Africa. All we can tell is that, as I have already 
said, two forces, the one towards union, the other towards disunion, 
are constantly operating. All that we can wisely do is to give a fair 
field to both these impulses. The question cannot be forced. The 
Empire cannot bind itself by artificial ties that would burst like 
packthread under the pressure of natural law; but we can counteract 
artificial attractions—we can by wise measures guard against any un- 
natural stimulus to the principle of disunion. We can see that the 
spirit of union has at least fair play, and then, content that we have 
done our best, we must abide by the natural course of events. 

In speaking the other day in the House of Lords, I joined the 
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question of preferential treatment with that of national defence, for, 
although very different, they may be conveniently treated together. 
I confined my proposition to one species of defence only. In my 
opinion we have no right to attempt to relieve ourselves of the 
responsibility of protecting and defending the integrity of the 
Empire, or of maintaining the supremacy of the nation upon the sea. 
That may be called the centralised aspect of the case. That the 
localised side of the case is recognised, has been amply proved by 
the willingness which the great colonies have shown in taking steps 
for purely local defence. So far localisation and centralisation are 
not in conflict, and can well go hand in hand together ; but there is 
a class of defensive measures which hardly come into either category. 
Commerce is the life-blood of the whole nation. In its water-borne 
merchandise, and in the ships of peace that carry it, and in the ships 
of war that protect it, and in the coaling stations which feed and 
succour those ships of war, every portion of the nation is interested 
to an extent and in a degree much greater and very different to that 
in which they are mutually interested in questions of local defence, 
or of the general offensive and defensive power of the United King- 
dom ; and the time has, I think, come when the Colonies might be 
asked to recognise a mutual obligation in this respect, and to dis- 
charge a mutual responsibility. That any one colony might refuse 
to contribute to the armament of a strong place designed especially 
for the protection of some other colony would be natural, but that 
they should object to forming a fund for the equipment and main- 
tenance of a cruising fleet, and of certain fortresses and coaling 
stations which belong especially to no particular member of the 
Empire, but in which all members of the Empire are interested, would 
surprise me very much. 

Mr. Hofmeyr suggested at the last conference that a duty of two 
per cent. on all foreign goods should be Jevied throughout the Empire 
for the purpose of forming a defence fund. Such a duty would of 
course have no preferential effect whatever ; and it would raise a sum 
of money unnecessarily large for the maintenance of a fleet cf swift 
cruisers, and for the purpose of keeping the coaling stations and 
strategic positions of the Empire in thoroughly effective condition. 
Bat the theory is right. My proposition is that a duty of 
about 10 or 15 per cent. should be imposed upon foreign products, and 
that a portion of the revenue so raised—one-half per cent., one per 
cent., or two per cent., or whatever was necessary—should be set aside 
to form a fund for imperial defence as limited in the way I have sug- 
gested. Such a fund would, of course, have to be administered, 
audited, and accounted for, by a council representative of all the 
contributory parties. There can be no taxation without representa- 
tion. But no difficulty would arise in a limited case of that kind. 
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A council conferring some honourable dignity and distinction on its 
members could be formed of eminent men selected by the Colonies, 
of the ministers interested here at home, and of the naval and military 
advisers of the Crown. It would not be necessary for them to meet 
at very frequent intervals, and their duties would not involve any 
great sacrifice of time or trouble. The greatest danger to which the 
Empire is exposed undoubtedly lies in the comparatively defenceless 
condition of its commerce. All Governments at home are sorely 
tempted to be negligent of their duties in respect of providing ocean 
patrols of swift cruisers and in keeping in a thorough defensible con- 
dition the sentry boxes and coaling stations of the Empire. By pre- 
ferential treatment and by the formation of an imperial fund for 
certain purposes of defence we should accomplish much of immediate 
practical value in the direction of safeguarding our commerce and of 
developing our resources; and in addition we shall be introducing 
into our constitution a germ which, if cireumstances are naturally 
favourable, will largely develop. If it be found that the natural ten- 
dency of the Empire, uninfluenced by external pre sure and artificial 
temptations, is to trade together, and if the universal fitness of free 
exchange is destined to permeate the brains of mankind, then most 
assuredly preferential treatment will expand into free exchange 
among all the communities that are sheltered under the British flag. 
If, as the great Colonies wax strong and wealthy, the feeling of mutual 
responsibility and mutual obligations grows stronger and the national 
instinct gathers weight, then a common fund for the common pur- 
poses that I have mentioned will develop into some form of Imperial 
Federation. 

But all these matters lie hid in the womb of time and need not 
now be considered: they are interesting for speculation, but possess 
no practical value in discussion at present. All that can now be done 
is to plant a sound principle by providing a fund for certain purposes 
in which we are all individually and collectively especially interested, 
and by adopting preferential treatment within the Empire. 

[ maintain that discrimination is not protection, neither is it 
retaliation. It is the creation of a national policy; a policy having 
for its object the counteraction of artifical forces which serve in the 
material world to deflect capital from the most profitable sources of 
employment, and which in the political world tend to the disinte- 
gration of the British Empire. It would develop the internal resources 
of the nation, encourage exchange on favourable terms within the 
nation, and supply the one tie which is wanting to strengthen the 
bonds of national unity that hold the Empire together. I do not 
dlame foreign nations for the course that they pursue; I think no 
evil of them for trying to seduce British communities from their 
allegiance, or for endeavouring to cripple British trade and retard 
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the development and destroy the solidarity of the British Empire. 
Ours is the folly, and upon our heads will be the consequence of the 
folly, if we do not take timely steps to defend ourselves. The Empire 
is a mighty edifice, and can best be sustained upon a strong foundation 
by the strong cement of community of commercial interests. Perfect 
free exchange is impossible, and in preferential treatment lies the 
only means whereby that binding principle can be applied. 


DUNRAVEN. 
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